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CHAP. VI. 



Lorenzo endeavours io secure the peace of Italy — Rise 
of the modern idea of the balance of power — Conspiracy 
of Frescobaldi — Expulsion of the Turks from Otranto — 
"The Venetians and the pope attack the duke of Ferrarar^.. 
Lorenzo undertakes bis defence — The Florentines and l^^a^'*^ 
poUtans ravage the papal territories — The duke of Calabria^ 
defeated by Roberto Malatesta — Progress of the Venetian 
arms — Sixtus deserts and excommunicates bis allies — Con^- 
gress of Cremona — Death of Sixtus IV. — Succeeded by 
Giambattista Cibh^ who assumes the name of Innocent VIII. 
— Lorenzo gains the confidence of the new pope — The Flo^ 
rentines attempt to recover the town of Samuma-^ Capture of 

Pietra-Santa^-^Lorenzo retires to the baths of S. Filippo 

The pope forms the design of possessing, himself of the 
kingdom of Naples — Lorenzo fupports fberidng — Prevails 
upon the Florentines to take a decided part — Effects-^ re^ 
conciliation between the king and the. pope — Suppresses the 
insurrection at Osimo — Capture of Sarzana^Lorenzo pro^ 
tects the smaller states of Italy — The king of Naples in- 
fringes his treaty with the pope — Peace again restored — 
Review of the government of Florence — Regulations in^ 
troduced by Lorenzo— Prosperity of the Florentine state — 
High reputation of Lorenzo-r-General tranquillity of Italy. 
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Soon after the termination of hostilities between Six* ^-ow^ocndca. 

Tourt to secure 

tus IV. and the republic of Florence, Lorenzo beg^n to the petce of 
unfold those comprehensive plans for securing the peace ^^^' 

of Italy on a permanent foundation, which confer the 

highest honour on his political life. Of the extensive 
authority which he had obtained by his Jate conduct, every 
day afforded additional proof; and it appears to have been 
his intention to employ it for the wisest and most salutary 
purposes. By whatever motives he was led to this great 
attempt, he pursued it with deep policy and unceasing 
assiduity, aikl finally dxpeirionded a degree of success equal 
to his warttiest expectatidnfs. '. 

B 2 The 



CHAP. The situation of Italy at thia period afibrded an ample 

^^' field for the exercise of political talents. The number of 
Rise of the mo- independent states of which it was composed^ the in- 
blulic? rf^*^* equality of their strength, the ambitious Ttews tf some^ 
p°'^*^' and the ever active fears of others,, kept the whole eoun^ 

try in continual agitation and alarm. The vicinity of these 
states to each other, and the narrow bounds of their re- 
spective dominions, required a promptitude of decision in 
cases of disagreement, unexampled in any subsequent period 
of modern history. Where the event of open war seemed 
doubtful, private treachery was without scruple resorted 
to ; and where that failed of success, an appeal was again 
made to arms. The pontifical see had itself set the exam* 
pie of a mode of conduct that burst asunder all the bonds 
of society, and operated as a convincing proof that nothing 
was thought unlawful which appeared to be expedient. To 
counterpoise all the jarring interests of these different govern- 
ments, to restrain the powerful, to succour the weak, and 
to unite the whole in one firm body, so as to enable them, 
on the one hand, successfully to oppose the formidable 
power of the Turks, and, on the other, to repel the incur- 
sions of the French and the Germans, both of whom were 
objects of terror to the less warlike inhabitants of Italy, 
were the important ends which Lorenzo proposed to ac*- 
complish. The effedual defence of the Florentine do- 
minions agunst the encroachments of their more powerful 
neighbours, though perhaps his chief inducement for en- 
gaging in so extensive a project, appeared in the execution 
of it, rather as a necessary part of his system, than as the 
principal object which he had in view. In these transao* 
t^ons we may trace the first decisive insUnce of that poli- 
tical 



deal arrangement^ wfaich w*a more fully developed and chap. 
more widely extended in the 'succeeding century, and ^^' 
which has since been denominated the balance of power: 
Casual alliances^ arising &om consanguinity, from personal 
attachment, frorii vibintty, or from interest, had indeed 
frequently subsisted among the Italian states; but these 
were only partial and temporary engagements, and rather 
tended to divide the country into two or more powerful 
parties, than to counterpoise the interests of individual 
governments, so as to produce in the result the general 
tranquillity (tf). 

But^ 



{a) It is commonly understood that tie idea ofa systematic arrangement, 
for ftecoring to states, within tiitf same splieft of political action^ die possessioii 
of their respective territories, and the cootinuance of existing rights,, is of 
modem origin, having arisen among the Italian states in the fifteejith century. 
Robertson*! Hist. e/Cba. V. v. i. sif. z. But Mr. Hume has attempted to shew 
thatt thissystttn, if jiot tbeoreticaUy:iinderBrood, was at len^ pralotically 
adopted b^ the ancient states oC. Greece and the neighbouring governments* 
Pssaj;jM V. i. farin. Essay 7, In adjusting the extent to whrch these opinions 
may be adopted, there is no great difficuky . Wherever mankind Have formed 
themselves into societies, (and history affords no instance of their being found 
in any other state,) the conduct of a tribe, or a nation, has been marked by a- 
general will ; and states, like individuals, have had their antipathfes and* pre- 
dilections, their jealousies, and their fears. The powerful have endeavoured to 
oppress the weak, and the weak have sought refuge from the powcrfdl in their 
mutual^ unfon. Notwithstanding the great degree of civilization that obtained 
among the Grecian states, their political conduct seems to have been directed 
upon no higher principle ; conquests were pursued as opportunity oficred, and 
precautions for safety were delayed till the hour of danger arrived. The pre- 
ponderatmg mass of the Roman republic attracted into its vortex whatever 
was opposed to its influence ; and the violent commotions of the middle ages, 
by which that immense body was again broken into new forms, and impelled* 
in vague and eccentric directions, postponed to a late period the possibility of 
icgulated action. The transactions in Italy, during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries^ bear indeed a strong resemblance to those which took place among. 



criAF. ' But before Ldre^/^ efigAgcd iti thes^i momentous un^ 
^^' . . ^ertakings, he had further personal dangers to encoimten 
Conspiracy of The modcratlon of his conduct could neither extinguish 
Frescobaidi. ^^^ ^||^y |)|^ iodatiable ^i«it of revenge that bniut in the 
breast of Girolamo Riario^ Defeated in iiis anUtitkms pro- 
jects by the superior talents of Loredza, he once xnoft 
had recourse to Ixis tnsacherooa practices $ and, by an w* 
tercourse with some of the Florentine, exiles, again fouod, 
even in Fl&rente, the ihstniaMnts of hb. purpose. B7 
their iostigati(m Batliita Fr^^sebbakii, with only two aisbt^ 
ants, undertook to assassinate Lorenzo in the church of 
the Carmeli, on the day of Ascension, being the last day 
of May, 148 le This attempt was not conducted jyith 
the fa^me secrecy as that. which we have before related. 
The friends of Lorenzo were watchful for his safety. 
Frescobaldi was seized, and having upon his examination 
disclosed his accomplices, was executed with them on the 
6th day rf the foUbwing mcmth {a). The treachery of 
Frescobddi occasioned at Florence general surprize, and 
was almost regarded as an instance of insanity. He had 

been 



the Grecian states f but it was not till nearly the close of the latter century, 
that a system of general security and pacification was clearly developed, and 
precautions taken for insuring its continuance. Simple as this idea may now 
appear, y<t it must be considered, that, before the adoption of it, the minds of 
men» and consequently the maxims of states, must liave undergone an im- 
portant change : views of aggrandizement were to be repressed ; war was to 
be prosecuted, not for the pufpose of conquest, but of security ; and above all, 
;^n eye. was to be found that could discern, and a mind that could comprehend 
so extended an objedi. 

{a) The other conspirators were Filippo Balducct, and Amoretto, the iHe* 
gitimate son of Guido BaHovin^tti. •v. Ammir^ kh. 45. « * 



beentfae consul of tiie Florcbtine feptiblit itf Pera^ md'it 
was at his instaa« that;Baftdi»i; th§ ttiwrderer *Qf -GiuliaflQ, 
had been delivered up by Mahomet IL Yet neither the 
AtrociousneBs bf the crime, nor the dread of th^ example, 
^erfed hiffi ftoiti a similar ^entetpdze; : Frojm this cir- 
cumstance L<)refK£o p^rcei'^d the ti^cesslfy* of being more 
diligently o^n- his guard against the "attempts of Ifis phrofii* 
gate antagonist ; and whilst^ he lahiented* the depravity^ 
the times, that-rcftidered ^u^ a precaution heodsisary, he 
Was geAcrdby surwuhded, when he appeared ui'pubKc, by a 
number of trie^ Mend^ and ^herettEs. In this refjfiiect he 
has not howerer escaped censure, although from a quarter 
where it shouUI baf^e been 6ilen^ed by the siense of decency^ 
if not by th^ feelings^ of giMJtudt. The kindness shewn 
by Ilka to RafiaeUo MaJK^Iiie bif6t&^ dE Amonio, who, in 
the conspiracy (rf^the Pazzi, fead undertaken to be the im- 
mediate instrument of his destruction, has before been no- 
ticed {a). In return for such unmerited attention, this his- 
torian has availed himself of a measure which was rendered 
Oeeessaiy by npieated instances of' treachery, to represent 
Lorenzo as a gloomy tyrant, who supported his authority, 
and secured his safety in Florence,' by the aid of a band of 
ruffians, and who found iti music albne a solajce ffbm hib 
«iKiety(^). The reputation of L<iren2o is not however 

• ^« M l ^ < f* ■ jj. 1* . ■ I H ti l . ■■>! ■ 11 ■ ■ iP .l p J ^i ■ ■■ fc ■ ■ . n , J . 

{I) " Post haec Laurentius defunctus periculo, resipisccre paulatim, majo- 
'' reqtt^^^OMtmodtai apud suotf cnres -esse auctoritate, ac Tyranno propius agt- 
<* rare I cumsicafiuiiiGfdeTeiesicttbiKa^aiUKmdiligciitiusiavigUare^ deniqi^ 
** amissas in bello facilitates undecunque recuperare coepit. Vir aspectu tristf, 
^ ore trucuIentOy sermone ihgratus^ anlmo factiosus, in curis agitans coatlau^ 
'* pcatter uaiiai mustcse solatrnm/^ Rafb. Fait, Com, Uri» f. 153. 
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^c H A p. likely to sufier more from the pen of one brother, than 
' his person did from the dagger of the othen 

£xpu]sionofthe On the conclusion of the contest with the papal see^ 
ci^^ the first object not only ef Lojtenzo, but ©f 9U thp It^m 
potentates, was the expulsion oi the Turks from Otranta 
For this purpose a league was concluded, to, which the Ve- 
netians only refused to accede. Suspicions had already 
been entertained that Mahomet IL had been incited to ,hi« 
enterprize by the representations of that state-; .and these 
suspicions were strengthened by the indifference which 
the Venetians manifested on so alarming an occasion* 
It is however probable, that they kept aloof from the 
contest merely for the purpose of availing themselves of 
any opportunity of aggrandizement, which the exhausted 
^tuation of the neighbouring states might afford With 
the powers of Italy, the kings of Aragon, of Portugal, and 
of Hungary united their arms. The city of Otranto was 
attacked by a formidable army under the command of 
the duke of Calabria ; whilst the united fleets of the king 
of Naples, the pope, and the Genoese were stationed to 
prevent the arrival of further aid to the besieged. The 
place was however defended with great coprage, and the 
event yet remained doubtful, when intelligence was re^ 
ceived of the death of the emperor Mahomet IL who had 
established the seat of the Turkish empire at Constanti^ 
nople, and been the scourge of Christendom for nearly half 
a century. Upon his death, a disagreement arose between 
his two sons Bajazet and Zizim; in consequence of 
which, the Turkish troops destined to the relief of Otranto 
were recalled, and the plage was left to its fate. A 

capitulation 



capitulation was concluded on the tenth day of September C H A ^r 
1 48 1, by which the Turks stipulated for a free return to ' 

their native country ; but the duke of Calabria, on the sur- 
render of the city, found a pretext for eluding the treaty, 
and retained as prisoners about fifteen hundred Turks, 
whom he afterwards employed in the different wars in 
which he was engaged {a). 

Whilst the other states of Italy were thus engaged in The vcnctiwis 
the common cause, the Venetians had been devising means ^tack^thTd^kc 
for possessing themselves of the dominions of Ercole ^^^^"^"^ 
d' Este, duke of Ferrara, and by the assistance of Girolamo 
Riario, had prevailed upon the pope to countenance their 
pretensions. The duke had married the daughter of Fer- 
dinand, king of Naples j an alliance, which as it contributed 
to his credit and independence, had given great dissatisfac- 
tion to the Venetians. The first aggression was the erec- 
tion of a fortress by those haughty republicans, on a part of 
the territory of Ferrara, which they pretended was within 
the limits of their own dominions. An embassy was im- 
mediately dispatched by the duke to Venice, to avert, if 
possible, the hostile intentions of the senate, and to con- 
ciliate their good-will by the fairest representations, and 
the fullest professions of amity. Finding his efforts ineffec- 
tual, the duke resorted for succour to the pope ; but Sixtus 
was already apprized of the part he had to act, and whilst 
he heard his solicitations with apparent indifference, was 
secretly preparing to join in his ruin. The motives by 
which Sixtus was actuated are not difficult to be discovered. 

If 

{a) Murat, Ann^ <v. ix. f* 537. 
VOL. II. C 
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^ H A p. If the funily of Este could be deprived of their dominioDs^ 
' many circumstances concurred to justify the pretensions 
of the papal see to the sovereignty of Fenara. That city 
was itself ranked among those over which the pontiffs 
asserted a signorial claim, which lay dormant, or was 
revived, as circiunstances required; and although Sixtua 
could not singly contend with the Venetians in the division 
of the spoil, yet he well knew that the rest of Italy would 
interpose, to prevent tlieir possessing themselves of a 
territory which would add so considerably to their power. 
In the contest therefore which he supposed must necessa- 
rily take place, Sixtus was not without hopes of vesting 
the government of Ferrara in his own family, in the person 
of Girolamo Riario, who was inde&tigable in preparing for 
the approaching war. 

Lomzo under* lu thls cxigcucy, the dukc of Ferrara had two powers 
^ hu de. £^| resources. One of these was in the support which he 
derived from hb father-in-law the king of Naples ; and 
the other in the claims which he had upon the known 
justice of Lorenzo de' Medici. Neither of these disap^ 
pointed his hopes. By the interference of Lorenzo, the 
duke of Milan joined in the league ; and the marquis of 
Mantua, and Giovanni Bentivoglio, also became auxiliaries 
in the cause. The command of the allied army was in- 
trusted to Federigo, duke of Urbino ; but the preparation 
and direction of the war chiefly rested on Lorenzo de* 
Medici, on whose activity and prudence the allied powers 
had the most perfect reliance {a^ 

The 



{a) Fabroni has preserved a letter from the duke of Urbino to Lorenzo 

7 
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The first object of the alliis was to discover the in- CHAP, 
entions of the pope. No sooner had the Venetians com- ^^' 
menced their attack on the territory of Ferrara, than a for* The Florentines 
mal request was made to Sixtus, to permit the duke of Ca^ nva^'X'^i 
labria, with a body of Neapolitan troops, to pass through his territories. 
dominions. His refusal sufficiently discovered the motives 1482. 
by which he was actuated. The duke immediately entered 
in a hostile manner the territories of the church, and hav- 
ing possessed himself of Terracina, Trevi, and other places, 
proceeded without interruption till he arrived within 
forty miles of Rome. At the same time the Florentine 
troops attacked and captured Castello, which was re-> 
stored to Nicolo Vitelli, its former lord By^ these 
unexpected and vigorous measures, Sixtus, instead of 
joining the Venetians was compelled to solicit their assist- 
ance for his own protection. The duke had approached 
so ne^ to Rome, that his advanced parties daily com- 
mitted hostilities at the very gates of the city. In this 
emergency, the pope had the good fortime to prevail upon 
Roberto Malatesta, lord of Rimini^ to take upon him the 
command of his army. This celdbrated leader, who was 
then in the pay of the Venetians, on obtaining their permis- 
sion to assist their ally, proceeded to Rome. Having there 
made the necessary arrangements, Roberto led out the papal 
troops, which were sufficiently numerous, and were only 
in need of an able general effectually to oppose their ene- 
mies. The duke of Calabria, being in daily expectation of a 
reinforcement under the command of his brother Federigo, 

would 



de' Medici, which sufficiently shews die confidence that was reposed in him 
by the allies, and the active part which he took in preparing for the contest. 
^,.Jff. N0.XLIII. 

C 2 
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CHAP, would gladly have avoided an engagement, but his adver- 
sary pressed him so vigorously, that he was compelled either 
to risque the event of a battle, or to incur the still greater 
danger of a disorderly retreat. This engagement, we are 
assured by Machiavelli, was the most obstinate and bloody 
that had occurred in Italy during the space of fifty years {a). 
The duke of After a struggle of six hours, the contest terminated in the 
ed by Roberto' total defeat of the duke, who owed his liberty, or his life, to 
Mautesta. jj^^ fidelity and courage of his Turkish followers. Having 
thus delivered the pope from the imminent danger that 
threatened him, Roberto returned to Rome to enjoy the 
honours of his victory ; but his triumph was of short du- 
ration, for a few days after his arrival he suddenly died, not 
without giving rise to a suspicion, that poison had been ad- 
ministered to him by the intervention of Girolamo Riario {b). 
This suspicion received confirmation in the public opinion, 
by the subsequent conduct of Sixtus and his kinsman. No 
sooner was Roberta dead, than the pope erected an eques- 
trian statue to his memory ; and Riario proceeded with the 
army which Roberto had lately led to victory, to dispossess 
his illegitimate son Pandolfo, to whom he had bequeathed 
his possessions, of the city of Rimini (r). In this attempt 

the 



(a) ** E fu questa giornata combattuta con piu virtu, ch? akun' altra, che 
** fusse stata fatta in cinquanta anni in Italia ; perche vi mori tra V una parte 
f* e 1' altra piu che milk huomini.'* Mac. Hist, lib, 8. 

{h) Gli scrittoro dicono che fu sospetto che eglT fosse morto di veleno, & 
io nellenotizie private de Malatesti ritrovo, che 1' autore di tanta sccleratezza 
fu creduto essere stato il conte Girolamo, nipote del papa, o per invidia, o 
pure con speranza di poter metter le mani a quello stato» non bsciando Ru« 
berto figliuoli leggitimi. Ammir. Ui. 25. 

(r) Mac. Hist. ^i. 8. 
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the ecclesiastical plunderers would probably have been suc- 
cessful, had not the vigorous interference of Lorenzo de' 
Medici, to whom Pandolfo resorted for succour, and who 
sent a body of Florentine troops to his speedy relief, 
frustrated their profligate purpose. Riario then turned his 
arms towards Castello, which was courageously defended 
by Vitelli, till the Florentines once more gave him eflfectual 
aid. A similar attack, and with similar success, was about 
the same time made by Sixtus on the city of Pesaro, the 
dominion of Constantino Sforza ; who having first engaged 
in the league against the Venetians, afterwards deserted 
his allies, and entered into their service, and was supposed 
to have died of grief because they had defrauded him of hia 
stipulated pay {a). 

Whilst Sixtus was thus employed in defending his own Progress of the 
dominions, or in attempting to seize upon those of his neigh- v«"«^^""«- 
hours, the duke of Urbino had opposed himself to the 
Venetian army ; but not with suflScient effect to prevent its 
making an alarming progress, and capturing several towns 
in the territory of Ferrara. The death of that general (A), 
and the sickness of the duke of Ferrara, which rendered 

him 



(a) ** Constantinus Sfortia Pisartri princeps fidus antea Florcntinis, durante 
** adhuc stipendioy defecit ad Venetos. Ncque xnultos post dies, tertiana fc- 
** bri correptus, mcerore ut creditor violatse fidei, & a Venetis pacti non soluti 
" stipendii V Kal. Se.\tiles interiit." Foutius in Annal. ap. FabrAu 235, 

{b) The duke of Urbino and Roberto Malatcsta died on the same day 5 
one at Bologna, the otlier at Rome ; each of them, although at the head of 
adverse armies, having recommended to the other the protection of his posses- 
sions and surviving family: ** A dl 12 di Settembre, 1482, ci fu nuove e! 
** Magnifico Roberto de Rimini eramorto a Roma di flusso* Stimasi sia stato 
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c H A P. him incapable of attending with vigour to the defence of 
^^' his dominions, opened to the Venetians the fullest prospect 

*"""~~ of success. This sudden progress of the republican arms 
was not however agreeable to the pope ; who, having given 
no aid in the contest, began to be apprehensive that he 
could claim no share in the spoil, whilst so considerable an 
accession of power to the Venetians might scarcely be con- 
sistent with his own safety. At the same time he per- 
ceived a storm gathering against him from another quarter. 
The emperor had threatened to call together a general 
council of the church ; a measure either originating with, 
or promoted by Lorenzo de' Medici j and for the effecting 
of which he had dispatched Baccio Ugolino to Basil {a). 
Induced by these various considerations, Sixtus was at length 
prevailed upon to detach himself from the Venetians, and 

sixtui deserts to listcu to propositious for a separate peace. Under the 

a?«tt?i^X*g. sanction of the imperial ambassador, a league was con- 
cluded at Rome for five years, between the pope, the 
king of Naples, the duke of Milan, and the Florentines, 
for the defence of the duke of Ferrara. Sixtus, having 

engaged 



** avvelenato. £1 daca d'Urbino era morto in Bologna, che era andato al 
<* soccorso di Ferrara. Morirono in un d), e ciascuno di loro mandava a rac- 
** comandarc all' aitro il suo^tato, e rtmo non seppe la morte dell' altro.** 

Ex DiarU Alkgrttti ap. Fabr. v* ii. /• 245. 

(fl) UgoUno transmitted to Lorenzo, from time to time, a full account of 
bis proceedings in several letters which are published by Fabroni, in 'vitd Law, 
V. ii. p. 217. From which it appears, that he was not without hopes of accom- 
plishing his important object. '* Non et non domandate," says he, '* come 
« qttesti dottori della Unif ersita leggaao con fervore le scripture che io ho pub« 
*^ licate qui in Consilio. Che piu ? II papa e pid inviso qui che costl, et se 
*« V Imperatore non ce la macchia, .noa sum dse spe di far gualcosa." 
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engaged in the common cause,, was not inactive. Having CHAP, 
first warned the Venetians to desist from the further pro. 
gress of the war, and finding his remonstrances disre- 
garded, he solemnly excommunicated his late allies [a). 
The Venetians however persisted in their purpose, re- 
gardless of his denunciations, and having captured the 
town of Ficarola, laid siege to the city of Ferrara itself. 

At this important juncture a congress was held at Cre- congress of 
mona, for the purpose of considering on the most eflS^- rcmona. 
tual means of repressing the growing power of the Vene^ 
tians, and of securing the rest of Italy from the efl^cts of 
their ambition. The persons who assembled on this occa- 
sion were Alfonso duke of Calabria, Lodovico Sforza, Lo-» 
renzo de' Medici, Lodovico Gonzaga marquis of Mantua^ 
the duke of Ferrara ; and on the part of the pope, Girolamo 
Riario, and the cardinal of Mantua, with others of inferior 
note. The king of France, aware of the character of Riario, 
advised Lorenzo by letter not to trust himself to this inter- 
view {&) i but the important consequences expected from it 
induced him to disregard the precaution. Among other 
arrangements it was determined that the Milanese should 
endeavour to form a diversion by an attack on the Venetian 
territory, and that the duke of Calabria should repair with 

a powerful 

{a) Fabr. in wtd Laur, adnot, U monum. ii« 234. 

(^) Thus he addresses Lorenzo in a letter dated xiii. Kal. Febr. 1482, op. 
Fair, adnot, IS mon. nt, ii. /. 243. '^ Alia Giomata di Ferrara dove dite avere 
'* promesso andare^ vi avrei consigliato non andasse punto, ma che guardaste 
** bene tener sicura vostra persona ; perche non conosco ne i personaggi ne ii 
'' luogOy dove v' habbiate a troyare» e v' ayrei mandato uno imbasciatore di 
** qua in vostra excusatione ; nientidimanco, poiche I'avete promesso, me ne 
« reporto a voi ; et alia buona hora sia, et a Dio« Luis/^ 
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CHAP, a powerful body of troops to the relief of the duke of 
' Ferrara. By these decisive measures, a speedy and effec- 
tual stop was put to the further progress of the Venetian 
arms, whilst the allied troops over-ran the territories of 
'483- Bergamo, of Brescia, and of Verona. Finding their at- 
tempt to subjugate the city of Ferrara frustrated, and soli- 
citous for the safety of their own dominions, the Vene- 
tians had recourse to negotiation, and had sufficient influ- 
ence with Lodovico Sforza to prevail upon him to desert the 
common cause. His dereliction induced the allies to accede 
to propositions for peace, which, though sufficiently favour- 
able to the Venetians, secured the 'duke of Ferrara from the 
ambition of his powerful neighbours, and repressed that 
spirit of encroachment which the Venetians had manifested, 
as well on this as on former occasions. 

Peathofsix- As soou as the affairs of Italy were so adjusted as to 

give the first indications of permanent tranquillity, Sixtus 
died. The coincidence of these events gave rise to an 
opinion which was rendered in some degree credible by the 
knowledge of his restless disposition, that his death was oc- 
casioned by vexation at the prospect of a general peace [a). 
Of the character of this successor of St. Peter, we have 
already had sufficient proof. It must indeed be acknow- 
ledged, that no age has exhibited such flagrant instances of 
the depravity of the Roman see, as the close of the fif- 
teenth 



(tf) He died on the 12th of August 1484, being the fifth day after peace 
was proclaimed at Rome. Murat, Ann, v. ix. /. 546. 549. " O perche ftisse 
•* il termine di sua vita venuto, o perche il dolore della pace fatta, come ncmica 
** a quelia Tamazzasse." Mac, Hist. lib. S. 
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tecnth century, when the profligacy of Sixtus IV, led the CHAP, 
way, at a shon interval, to the still more outrageous ^^' 
and unnatural crimes of Alexander VI. The avarice of "~""~" 
Sixtus was equal to his ambition. He was the first Ro- 
man pontiff who, openly exposed to sale the principal 
offices of the church j but not satisfied with the disposal 
of such as became vacant, he instituted new ones, for the 
avowed purpose of selling them, and thereby contrived to 
obtain a certain emolument from the uncertain tenure by 
which he held his see. To Sixtus IV. posterity are also 
indebted for the institution of inquisitors of the press, 
without whose licence no work was suffered to be printed. 
In this indeed he gave an instance of his prudence ; it 
being extremely consistent, that those who are conscious 
of their own niisconduct should endeavour to stifle the 
voice that publishes and perpetuates it. Even Muratori 
acknowledges, that this pontiff had a heavy account to 
make up at the tribunal of God {a). 

The death of Sixtus IV. who for the space of thirteen succeeded by 
years had embroiled the states of Italy in constant dissen- ciiT^!! 
sions, was a favourable omen of the continuance of tran- •""^' ^ "•"** 
quillity ; and the choice made by the conclave of his sue- viir***"* 
cessor seemed still further to secure so desirable an object, 
Giambattista Cibo, who obtained on this occasion the 
suffrages of the sacred college^ was a Genoese by birth, ,484. 

though 



(tf) *« Di grossi conti avra ayuto questo pontefice nel tribunalc di Dio.*» 

jf^al. V. k. /. 538. 
VOLtll* S 
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CHAP, though of Greek extraction. The urbanity and mildness 



VI 



of his manners formed a striking contrast to the inflexible 
character of his predecessor. From his envoys at Rome, 
Lorenzo became early acquainted with the disposition of 
the new pope, who assumed the name of Innocent VIIL 
At the time of his elevation to the supremacy, he was 
about fifty-five years of age, and had several natural chil^ 
dren« Vespucci, the correspondent of Lorenzo, represents 
him as a weak but well^isposed man, rather formed to be 
directed himself than capable of directing others (a). 

Lomzo gains Lorcnzo had perceived the disadvantages under which 

of the new hc labourcd in his political transactions, on account of his 
dissensions with the papal see ; and he therefore learnt with 
great satisfaction that the pope, soon after his elevation, had 
expressed a very favourable opinion of him, and had even 
avowed an intention of consulting him on all important 
occiurences. The power of the other Italian potentates 
was bounded by the limits of their respective dominions ; 
but Lorenzo was well aware that the Roman pontiff, in- 
dependent of his temporal possessions, maintained an influ* 
ence that extended throughout all Christendom, and which 
might be found of the utmost importance to the promotion 
of his views. He therefore sedulously improved the occa- 
sion which the favourable opinion of Innocent afforded him; 
and in a short time obt^ned his confidence to such a degree, 
as to be intrusted with his most secret transactions and 

most 



(a) Many particulars respecting this pontiff may be found in the letter 
from Vespucci to Lorenzo^ extracted from the documents of Fabroni. J/f. 
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most important concerns (//)• This fortunate event also CHAP, 
first opened to the Medici the dignities and emoluments of * 

the church, and thereby led the way to that eminent degree 
of splendour and prosperity which the family afterwards 
experienced. 

To the carrying into effect the pacific intentions of TheFiorcntinet 
Lorenzo, several obstacles yet remained. During the wv^tL^to^ 
commotions in Italy, consequent on the conspiracy of the 
Pazzi, the town of Sarzana, situated near the boundaries 
of the Genoese and Florentine dominions, and which the 
Florentines had purchased firom Lodovico Fregoso, had 
been forcibly wrested from them by Agostino, one of hii 
sons* The important contests in which the Florentines 
were engaged had for some time prevented them from 
attempting the recovery of a place, to which, according to 
the established custom of the times, they had undoubted 
pretensions; but no sooner were they relieved from the 
anxiety and expence of external war, than they bent their 
whole attention to this object. In order to secure hiihself 
against the expected attack, Agostino had made a formal sur^ 
render of the town to the republic of Genoa, under which 
he professed to exercise the government. Lorenzo therefore 
entertained hopes, that, by the mediation of the new pope, 

his 



{a) ** Assettate che saranno queste vostre cose co' Genovesi Lorenzo cono* 
" scera che non fu mai Pontefice» che amassi tanto la casa sua quanto io« £t 
<* avendo visto per esperienza^ quanta sia la fedtf integrita 6c prudentia sua^ 
^ 10 faro tosto governarmi secondo i ricordi & pareri sua.'' Such was the Ian* 
guage in which Innocent addressed himself to Pier Filippo Paadolfinif the Flo* 
rentine ambassador. Fairem in vita, *v. ii. /• z6j» 




Pictn. Santa. 
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his countrymen the Genoese might be induced to resign 
their pretensions ; but his interference having proved inef- 
fectual, the Florentines prepared to establish their right by 
Capture of arms. The approach to Sarzana necessarily lay by the 
town of Pietra-Santa, the inhabitants of which were ex- 
pected to remain neuter during the contest ; but a de- 
tachment of Florentine troops, escorting a quantity of pro- 
visions and ammunition, passing near that place, were at- 
tacked and plundered by the garrison {a). So unequivocal 
a demonstration of hostility rendered it necessary for the 
Florentines, before they proceeded to the attack of Sarzana, 
to possess themselves of Hetra-Santa. It was accordingly 
invested, and such artillery as was then in use was em- 
ployed to reduce the inhabitants to submission. The Ge- 
noese however found means to reinforce the garrison, 
whilst the sickness of some of the Florentine leaders, and 
the inactivity of others, contributed to protract the siege. 
Dispirited by resistance, the count of Pitigliano, one of the 
Florentine generals, ventured even to recommend to the 
magistrates of Florence the relinquishment of the enter- 
prize as impracticable, at least, for that season. These re- 
presentations. 



(tf) MachiavcUi, pleased in relating instances of that crooked policy in 
-which he is supposed to have been himself an adept, informs us, that the Flo- 
rentines, wanting a pretext for a rupture with the inhabitants of Pietra-Santa^ 
directed a part of their baggage to pass near that place, for the purpose of in- 
ducing the garrison to make an attack upon it. Hist, lib, 8. And Fabroni, on 
what authority it is not easy to discover, expressly attributes this artifice to 
Lorenzo de' Medici, in vita Lour. *v, i. /. 127- But Ammirato, whose vera* 
city is undoubted, asserts that this incident took place without any premedi- 
tated design on the part of the Florentines, introducing his narrative with a 
direct censure of the reladonof Machiavelli : ** Hor voile piu tosto il caso, che 
" artificio alcunoy il quale va il MachiayeUi accattando^ &c«" ///• Ficr. Uh. 25. 
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presentations, instead of altering the purpose of Lorenzo, CHAP, 
only excited him to more vigorous exertion j by his re- ' 

commendation, the command of the Florentine troops was 
given to Bernardo del Nero, and soon afterwards Lorenzo 
joined the army in person. His presence and exhortations 
had the most powerful effect on his countrymen. Within 
the space of a few days after his arrival, the besiegers 
reduced the place to such extremity, that proposals were 
made for a capitulation, which were acceded to by Lo- 
renzo ; and the town was received into the protection of 
the Florentine republic, without further molestation to the 
inhabitants {a). 

From Pietra-Santa it was the intention of Lorenzo, Lorenzo retires 
notwithstanding the advanced season of the year, to have ^°^^«*^**'»<*^ 
proceeded immediately to the attack of Sarzana, but the 
long ajnd unhealthy service in which the army had been 
engaged, rendered a temporary cessation of hostilities in- 
dispensable. Several of the principal commanders, together 
with Antonio Pucci, one of the Florentine commissioners 
to the army, had fallen victims to the fatigues of the war ; 
and Lorenzo, who laboured under a chronic, and perhaps 
an hereditary complaint, was soon afterwards obliged to 
resort to the baths of S. Filippo for relief. Before he 
recovered his health, his attention was called towards a 
different quarter, in which all his exertions became 
necessary to preserve his pacific system from total de- 
struction. 

This 



(a) Ammr^ hu Fior. liS. 25. 
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CHAP. This commotion originated in the turbulent designs of 

, Sixtus IV. who had sown the seeds of it in his lifetime, 



Thcpopc forms although they did not spring up till after his death. The 
the design of Neapolitan nobility, exasperated with the princes of the • 

possessing him- -t^ j ^ k r 

self of the king- housc of Afagou, who had endeavoured to abridge their 

dom of Naples. i • i i j i 

. power and independence, were prepared, whenever occa- 

H^5' sion offered, to attempt the recovery of their rights. In 
restraining the exorbitant power of the nobles, which was 
equally formidable to the king and oppressive to the people, I 

Ferdinand might have been justified by the expediency of 
the measure, and protected by the affections ol his sub- 
jects ; but, in relieving them from the exactions of others, 
he began to oppress them himself, and thus incautiously 
incurred that odium, which had before been exclusively 
bestowed upon his nobility. The spirit of disaffection 
that soon became apparent was not unobserved by Sixtus, 
who, in addition to the ambitious motives by which he 
was generally actuated, felt no small degree of resentment 
against Ferdinand, for having, without his concurrence, con- 
cluded a peace with the Florentines. A secret intercourse 
was carried on between the pope and the Neapolitan ba- 
rons, whose resentment was ready to burst out in an open 
flame when Sixtus died. This event retarded, hut did not 
defeat the execution of their purpose. No sooner was In- 
nocent seated in the chair, than they began to renew with 
him the intercourse which they had carried on with his pre^ 
decessor. They reminded him that the kingdom of Naples 
was itself a fief of the Roman see ; they represented the 
exhausted state of the king's finances, and the aversion 
which he had incurred from his subjects, as well by his own 
severity, as by the cruelties exercised in his name by the 

I duke 
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duke of Calabria ; and eadhorted him to engage in an at- C H A P. 
tempt, the success of which was evident, and would crown ' 



his pontificate with jglory {a). The pacific temper of Inno- 
cent was dazzled with the splendour of such an acquisition* 
He encouraged the nobility to proceed in their designs ; 
he raised a considerable army, the command of which he 
gave to Roberto Sanseverino; several of the principal 
cities of Naples openly revolted, and the standard of the 
pope was erected at Salerno. On the first indication of 
hostilities, the king had sent his son John, who had ob* 
tained the dignity of a cardinal, to Rome, for the purpose of 
inducing the pope to relinquish his attempt ; but the death 
of the cardinal blasted the hopes, and added to the distresses 
of his father (^). Attacked at the same time by foreign 
and domestic enemies, Ferdinand saw no shelter from the 
storm, but in the authority and assistance of Lorenzo. 
The attachment that subsisted between him and the pope 
was indeed known to Ferdinand ; but he had himself some 
claims upon his kindness, and had reason to believe that he 
could not regard widi indtfierence, an attempt which, if 
successful, would effect a total change in the political state 
of Italy. Lorenzo did not hesitate on the part it became Lorenzo sup. 
him to act. No sooner was he apprized oE the dangerous p^^s^^^^^^nK- 
Sfhuation of Ferdinand, than he left tlse baths of S. Filippo 
and hastened to- Florence, where, on his first interview 

with 



(k) VtJor* in nfitd Lour, p: ^i. 

(h) His death was attributed to poisoD» given to him by Antonello Sanse- 
verino, prmce of Salerno. Murat, Ann. v. ix. /. 542. The frequency of these 
imputatioasi though p^chaps aot alwa^ps founded oa fact> stron^y mark the 
c^A^cUr of the age^ 
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<: H A P. with the envoy of the king, he gave him the most unequi- 
vocal assurances of active interference and support, Lo- 
renzo however saw th« necessity of applying an effectual 
remedy to the increasing evil, and with a degree of freedom 
which the urgency of the occasion required, entreated the 
king to relax in his severity towards his subjects. " It 
*' grieves me to the soul," thus he writes to Albino the 
Neapolitan envoy, " that the duke of Calabria should 
** have acquired, even undeservedly, the imputation of 
cruelty. At all events he ought to endeavour to remove 
every pretext for the accusation, by the most cautious 
•• regard to his conduct. If the people be displeased with 
" the late impositions, it would be advisable to abolish Jhem, 
** and to require only the usual payments ; for one carlino 
*' obtained with good-will and affection, is better than ten 
" accompanied with dissatisfaction and resentment." He 
afterwards remonstrates with the king, through the same 
channel, on his harsh and imprudent conduct to some 
merchants, who it appears had been dismissed from Naples^ 
for having demanded from him the monies which they had 
advanced for liis use." " If the king satisfy them not," 
says he, ^^ by paying their demands, he ought at least 
*' to appease them by good words j to the end that he may 
" not afford them an opportunity of treating his name 
with disrespect, and of gaining credit at the same time 
to what is, and to what is not true." The reply of Fer- 
dinand to Albino is sufficiently expressive of the respect 
which he jpaid to these admonitions {a) ; but unfortunately, 

the 



{a) In reference to this letter of Lorenzo, which may be found in the Ap- 
.pendixi No. XLV. The king replies to Albino, <* Lo coasiglio de detto Mag. 
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rtie precepts which he approved in theory, he forgot to CHAP, 
adopt in his practice ; and to the neglect of these counsels, 
rather than to the courage or the conduct of Charles VIIL 
the subsequent expulsion of his family from the kingdom 
of Naples is unquestionably to be referred. 

The authority of Lorenzo.de' Medici in Florence was Prevails upo« 
not the authority of despotism, but that of reason ; and it |oteu?^l*I^ 
therefore became necessary, that the measures which he cw^<Jp«t. 
might adopt should meet with the approbation of the citizens 
at large. He accordingly, without delay, called together the 
principal inhabitants, but had the mortification to find that 
the proposition which he laid before them, to afford assist- 
ance to the king, was received by his hearers with general 
disapprobation; some exclaiming against him, as being too 
precipitate in involving the republic in dangerous and 
expensive wars; whilst others condemned the freedom 
with which he opposed the Roman pontiff, and subjected 
himself and his fellow-citizens to those ecclesiastial cen- 
sures, the ill effects of which they had so recently expe- 
rienced. On this occasion, Lorenzo was reminded, that 
the Venetians would probably unite with the pope in sub- 
jugating the kingdom of Naples ; in which case, the in- 
tervention of the Florentines would only involve them in 
the same ruin that threatened the Neapolitan state. The 
solicitations and remonstrances of his fellow-citizens shook 

not 



** LorenzOy che abbiamo ]i occhi ad tutto, e mostramo in alcuna cosa non in- 
" tendere, &c. ci e stato gratisslmo, pcrcsscre prudcntissimo e sapientissimo." 

VOL. II. E 
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CHAP, not th€ purpose of LorciiTo, TTirough the thick mist of 
^^' popular fears and prejudices, he distinctly saw the beacoa 

"""""^ of the public wclfisu^e ; and the arguments of his adversa^ 
rie& had already been anticipated and refuted in his own 
mind. That eloquence which he possessed in so eminent 
a degree was never more successfully exerted ; and the rea- 
sons that had determined his own judgment were laid before 
kis audience in a manner so impressive, as to overpower all 
opposition, and induce them imanimously to concur in hia 
opinion. ** Tiiis oration," says Valori, ** as committed to 
^ writing by some of his hearers, I have myself perused ; 
^ and it is not possible to conceive any composition more 
^^ copious, miore elegant, or more convincing [ay^ 

The situation of Ferdinand became every day more 
critical. A general defection of his nobility took place* 
The two brothers of the family of the Coppula, one of 
whom was his prime counsellor, and the other the trea^ 
surer of the kingdom, held a treacherous correspond- 
ence with his enemies ; and the duke of Calabria, who 
had advanced towards Rome to prevent a junction of 
the pontificad troops with those of the insurgents, was 
totally defeated by Sanseverino, and obliged to fly foi* 
protection into the territories of Florence. It was matter 
of gratification to some, and of surprize to all, that the 
very man, who, by his sanguinary and tyrannical di^osi^ 
tion, had a short time before spread terror through the 
whole extent of Tuscany, should now appear as a fugitive 

at 



{a) Valor in vita Laur^ t* Sh 
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at MoatepulcianOy imploring the assistance of the Floren* chap. 
tines, and wanting the arrival of Lorenzo de' Medici ; who, ^ 
being prevented by sickness from complying with his ex- 
pectations, dispatched two of the principal citizens to assure 
the duke of the attachment of the Florentines to the house 
of Aragon, and of their determination to exert themselves 
to the utmost in its defence* 

The military force of the republic, which seldom ex- Effect* a recon. 
ceeded five thousand men, would have rendered small ser- t^^JTib^king 
vice in the contest, and it therefore became necessary to *«<* ^^ pop« 
resort to other expedients. By the pecuniary assistance of 
the Florentines, the duke of Calabria was again enabled to 
take the field, and at their instance several eminent leaders 
of Italy engaged in the service of the king. The influ- 
ence that Lorenzo possessed with Lodovico Sforza was 
successfully exerted to engage the states of Milan in the 
came cause. The powerful Roman family of the Orsini 
was induced not only to discoimtenance the enterprize of 
the pope, but to appear openly in arms against him ; and 
Innocent began to dread that the conflagration which he 
had excited, or encouraged, in the kingdom of Naples, 
might extend to his own dominions. At the same time 
Lorenzo de' Medici, having still maintsuned an uninter- 
rupted intercourse with the pope, assailed him with those 
arguments which he knew were best calculated to produce, 
their effect. He represented the evils and disgrace that must 
arise to all Christendom, from the frequent example set 
by the head of the church, of appealing on all occasions 
to the sword. He pointed out the improbability that the 
northern powers of Italy would permit the Roman see to 

£ 2 annex 
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CHAP, annex to ks dominions, either directly or indirectly, sa 
^^' extensive a territory as the kingdom of Naples ; and ear- 
neatly exhorted the pope not to waste his resources, disturb 
his tranquillity, and endanger his safety, in a conflict which, 
at best, could only terminate in substituting to the house of 
Aragon some of those fortunate adventurers who had led 
the armies employed in its expulsion. Whether the ap- 
pearances of hostility operated on the fears, or the reason- 
ing of Lorenzo on the judgment of the pope, may remain in 
doubt ; but the ardour with which he engaged in the con- 
flict gradually abated; and Sanseverino was left to avail him- 
self of his own courage, and that of the troops under his com- 
mand, without receiving either orders to retire, or isuppHes 
to enablfe him to proceed. The languor that became appa- 
rent between the contending sovereigns seemed to have 
communicated itself to their armies ; which having met on 
the eighth day of May 1486^ an encounter took place, in 
which Ammirato not only acknowledges, that not a soldier 
was slain, but that he had found no memorial that even one 
of the combatants was wounded, though the contest con- 
tinued for many hours, and only terminated with the day {a). 
In this harmless trial of muscular strength, Sanseverino and 
his followers were however forced oflT the field, and the con- 
sequences were as decisive as if the contest had been of the 
most sanguinary kind j for the king, availing himself of 
this circumstance, and apprized by Lorenzo of the favour- 
able 



(a) Ecco che nel volersi inoverr». si venne i' ottavo giomo di maggio al 
fatto d' arine > se merita di fatto d' arme haver nome una giornaUy nella quale 
non che fosse alcun morto, ma non si fa memoria, che fosse alcun ferito. 

Ammir* 1st. Fi$r. IH» 25. /. 174. 
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able alteration in the temper of the pope, lost no time in CHAP, 
laying before him such propositions for the accommodation ' 

of their dispute, as afforded him an opportunity of declining 
it with credit to himself, and apparent safety to his Neapo- 
litan confederates. By the conditions of this treaty, the 1^86. 
king acknowledged the jurisdiction of the apostolic see, 
and agreed, to pay to the pope a stipulated subsidy. Besides 
which, he engaged to pardon,, freely and unconditionally^ 
the nobles who had revolted against him., 



insurrection at* 



The oppressive conduct of the Italian sovereigns, or suppresses the 
the restless dispositions of their subjects, seldom admitted '^|J^. 
of a long continuance of tranquillity ; and as Lorenzo had 
acquired a reputation for impartiality and moderation, the 
dissensions that occasionally arose were generally submitted 
to his decision. The political contentions in which the pope 
was engaged, displayed indeed an ample field for the exercise 
of his talents. Important as the favour of the Roman see 
might be to the. success of his labours, it was not preserved 
without an unremitting attention to its interests. In the 
year i486, Buccolino Guzzoni, a citizen of Osimo, a part 
of the papal territories, incited the inhabitants to revolt. 
The cardinal Giuliano della . Rovere, afterwards Julius IL 
was dispatched by the pope to reduce the place to obedi- 
ence; but threats and entreaties were alike ineffectual, and 
the inhabitants avowed their resolution to surrender the 
city to the Turks, rather than again submit to the autho- 
rity of the pope. From the success of the insurgents, the 
example, began to spread through the adjoining districts; 
when Lorenzo dispatched Gentile, bishop of Arezzo, with 
instructions to treat with Buccolino for a reconciliation^. 

What 
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CHAP. What the obstinacy of Buccolino had refused to the reprc- 
' sentations of the pope, was conceded to those of Lorenzo, 
under whose sanction the terms of the treaty were speedily 
concluded, and Buccolino accompanied the ambassador of 
Lorenzo to Florence. Muratori informs us, that the artifice 
by which Lorenzo extricated the pope from his turbulent 
adversary, was the timely application of some thousands 
of golden ducats ; and this he accompanies with an in- 
sinuation, which, if justly founded, would degrade the 
magnanimous character of Lorenzo to a level with that of 
his sanguinary and treacherous contemporaries. " Hav- 
" ing invited Buccolino to Florence,'* says that author, 
" Lorenzo, with great address, prevailed upon him, for his 
" further security, to repair to Milan ; but the security that 
" he there found was a halter from the hands of Lodovico 
" Sforza (tf)." If, however, the death of Buccolino, when 
the contention was over, was of such importance as to in- 
duce Lorenzo to the commission of so atrocious a crime, it 
is scarcely probable that he would have afforded his victim 
so favourable an opportunity of escaping the blow ; but 
without having recourse to conjecture, a refutation of this 
calumny may be found in an author, who, not being con- 
' sidered as partial to the Medici, may on this occasion be 
admitted as an authentic witness. " After the surrender 
" of Osimo,'* says Machiavelli, " Buccolino resided a con- 
*' siderable time at Florence, under the safeguard of Lo- 
" renzo, honoured and respected. He afterwards went to 
** Milan, where he did not experience the same fidelity, 

having 
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{a) Murat. Ann, v. ix. /. 554. cit. Raynal, Annal. Ecckt. 
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having been treacherously put to death there by Lo- CHAP* 
dovico Sforza (^)." 



vi. 



The remonstrances of the Florentines to the Genoese to capture of 
relinquish the dominion of Sarzana, being yet disregarded, s*"*^*- 

and the peaceable intervention of the pope and the duke of 

Milan appearing to be ineffectual, Lorenzo prepared for a H^?- 
powerful attack ; and not only engaged the lords of Piom- 
bino, Faenza, Pitigliano, and Bologna in his cause, but ap-- 
plied to the king of Naples for such assistance as he could 
afford. In his answer to this requisition, Ferdinand con- 
fesses his high obligations to Lorenzo, and after lament- 
ing his inability to repay them m a manner adequate to 
their importance, promises to furnish a supply of ships 
against the Genoese, and to give such other aid as the 
embarrassed state of his affairs would permit (i)* The 
command of the army, destined to the attack of Sarzana,. 
was given to Jacopo Guicciardini, aud Pietro Vittorio, who, 
having defeated a body of the Genoese that opposed their 
progressy began the siege of the place. The resistance which 
they met with was however more obstinate than might 
have been expected. Impatient of the delay^ Lorenzo re- 
solved to join the army, and endeavour by his presence to 
promote the exertions of the commanders, and excite the 
ardour of the soldiery. His exhortations, addressed* per- 
sonally to every rank and denomination, producaod an in- 
stantaneous effect: a vigorous attack iwas made; and the 
citizens, percetving no prospect of further succotir from the 

Genoese, 

(«) Mm. lit. 8. (^) V. Jfp. ifo. XLVI. 
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and early information of every circumstance that might 
affect the general tranquillity. By these men^ he heard^ 
he saW) he felt, erery motion and eyery change of the po- 
litical machine, and was often enabled to gtre it an imw 
pulse where it was su{^posed to be far beyond the limits of 
his power. In conducting a negotiation, all circumstances 
seemed to concur in rendering him* successful ; but these 
were not the effects of chance, but of deep and preme£<^ 
tated arrangement. Knowing the route he had to take, the 
obstacles that might have obstriicted his progress were 
cautiously removed, before his opponents were apprized of 
his intentions* Hence, as one of the Florentii^ annalists 
expresses it (a), he became the Ixdance point of the Italiaa 
potentates, whose affairs he kept in such just equilibrium as 
to prevent the preponderancy of any particular state* Sux^ 
rounded as he was by ambitious despots, who knew no re^ 
straint except that of compulsion, or by restless communis 
ties constantly springing up with elastic vigour against the 
hand that pressed them ; it was only by wiwearied atten* 
tion that he could ctu-b the overbearing^ relieve the oppress** 
ed, allay their mutual jealousy, and preserve them froni 
perpetual contention. By inducing them to grasp at uns«lt>- 
stantial advantages^ he placed in their hands real Ueasiags ; 

and 



{a) ^ Era vexiuto Lortnso !n tanta ripvtatxiflnc e aittotici appresso ^i akrt 
" principi d* Italia, See. eke tuut gH Scrittori di qtte* tcmpiy e k memork aa« 
** cora deglt uomini, che vivono» e che sono vivuti a tempi nostri unitamente 
** s* accof dairo, che, nuntre ch' eg!i vis«c fu sempfe F ago delta bitancia intra' 
** principi predetti, che xnantenne bilanciati gli stati loro, e di tal maniera gli 
** teime uxxiti, e ciascuno di essi ristretti dentro a^ termini de' loro confini, che 
** si potette dipoi, dopo la sua morte, vedere questa verita detta di sopra," 5cc» 
Filif. de Nerli^ Commm. ik FMt avHi Ji Fir. hk 3. Ed. Vin. 1728* 



fouihf aktiiufigijifim'iokh.imai^^ CHAp. 

atqps fromrUDfttA^iog destcuctSoiu ^^' 

: We h*ve already *een, tb^t by the therms of the treaty ThckingofN»- 
b^tw^en the pQpe and the Ipng ^ Njaples, Fcrdiiund was to hS^J^^^jJh 
pay an annual subsidy to -t]^ iRomap Sfee, amd was also to the pope, 
^ant an uiieonditional pardofli to his r^fraetory nobles. 
The jktterof ^^69^ xjc^ttiotos he immediatdy brolc^, and 
xhc other he only ndberad to as long as he conceiyed that 
ihe. pope was able jto cookpel ite performance. The cruelty 
Aod fcrfidy. shewn by^iEerdinand in his treatment of the 
-Neapolitan nobility, fixes an indel3>le stain upon his cha«« 
cacter { Iwt the operations of the moral world are not less 
certain than those of the natural, and the treachery of 
^Ferdinand brought forth |n due time its fruits of bitterness. 
It is true indeed, as Muratori well observes, ^' God does 
** not always repay in this world, nor are his judgments 
** laid open to us ; but if we may on any occasion be 
** allowed. to Interpret them, it is when they seem to be 
^' the retribution of cruelty. In fact, the calamities of 
^ Ferdinand were not dong postponed. The lapse of a 
** few years deprived him of life, and his posterity of 
the kiagdom of Nicies. ^Surely, he can never be 
worthy to rule over a people, who knows not ho\y 
to foi^ve (tf)*" 
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The refusal of Ferdinand to comply with his engage* 
ments, again roused the resentment of the pope, the in-- 

adequacy 

A ' ' 

(ay ** Certo non sara gtammai degno di rcggerc popoli, chi non sa nvai. 
" perdonare." Murat. Jnn, 9. ix. /. $§6. 
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CHAP, adequacy of whose temporal arms to ecibrce his preteiieioas^ 

^^' was supplied by the spiritual terrors of excommunicatiofi; 

On this occasion, the intervention of Lorenzo de* Medici 

Peace a^m 

restored. again .became necessary. A long negotiation ensued, in 

the progress of which he availed himself of every opportu*- 
nity afforded him by the circumstances of the times, the 
temper of the parties, arid his own credit and authority, to 
prevent the disagreement from proceeding to an open rup- 
ture. Of his letters written in the course of these transact 
tions, some are yet preserved, which, whilst they display 
the refined policy and deep discemnient of their author^ 
demonstrate how assiduously he laboured to avert the cafa«- 
mities of wan **^ It appears to me," says he, vmtiug to.Lan«- 
fredini his confidential envoy at Rome,, who was to. lay 
these representations before the pope, " that his holiness 
" must propose to himself one of these three things ; either 
:" to compel the king by force to comply with his requisi- 
^' tion } or to compromise matters witii. him en the most 
^^ advantageous terms that caprbe obtained} or, lastly, to 
*' temporise till something better may be «fiectcd." He 
then enters into a full discussion of th€ difficulties and 
dangers that seem likely to attend the making an hostile 
attack on the kingdom of Naples/ He lays before the 
pope the situation not only of the other states of Italy^. 
but of Europe ; and shews the indispensable necessity of 
entering into treaties for assistance, or neutrality, before he 
engages in so hazardous an attempt Having thua endea- 
voured to deter the pope from adopting any violent and 
unadvised measures, he adverts to the probability of termi- 
nating their differences by negotiation ; the opportunity for 
which, however, he thinks as yet crude and immature, and 

' as 
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is Bkety to be stilt further delayed by any severe or incau- CHAP, 
tibus proceedings. " With respect to temporising," says ^^' 
he, " this is undoubtedly the only course to be pursued, 
•* because it is better beyond comparison to let matters re- 
♦* main in their present state, with reputation to his holi- 
**.nes8, than to risk a war; especially as the king has it 
" in his power to do him essential injury." He concludes 
with a recapitulation of his former opinions. " If the 
pope can accommodate- .matters with the king, con;- 
sistently with his own honour, it seems to me that a 
^ tolerable compromise is better than a successful war. 
^ But as difficulties present themselves to an immediate 
** agreement, I would endeavour to protract the discus^ 
" sion as long as it might be done- with safety and pro- 
" priety ; all that I have advanced is however upon the 
" idea, that the pope is. not prepared to carry his point by 
" force, for if that were the case, the king would soon 
>* submit ; but I fear he ia too well apprized how far he is 
" liable to be injured, and on thi^ account will be more 
«^ obstinate (a)." By representations of this nature, foundi- 
ad on incontestable facts^ and inforced by unanswerable 
arguments,. Lorenzo at length so far mitigated the anger, 
or abated the. confidence, of the-pope^ as to dispose him to 
listen to propositions of accommodation ; whilst, through 
the medium of his .ambassador at Naples, he prevailed on 
the king to assent to the payment of the same subsidy which 
his predecessors had paid' to the holy see. Ft is not easy 
to say to which of the contending parties the- conduct of 

Lorenzo ' 



(a) For tWs letter, v. Jff, No. XLVII. 
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.Lorefizo was moot iiecepteble ; thclpo^e (»iitced m) 6iib«e- 
^uent opportunity of conferring on him and bU family the 
tnofit important favours ; whilst [Feriilnand une^mvecally 
^K^owledged, that t6 his friehdihip and iideUty, he and hfe 
family were indebted, not- only for the mnk they held, bttt 
even for their continuance in the kingdom of Naples (a). 

Review of the Thc extetrial concerns of the republic being happoly 

Fw?"'""^ adjusted, and the tranquillity of Italy secured, Lorenzo ap- 
•plied himself to the regulation of tJie internal discipline df 
ihe Florentine state. The government of this city was 
founded on the broadest basis of democratic equality. By 
its fundatoental principles, every person who contributed 
by his industry to the support or aggrandizement of the 
•state, had a right to share in the direction of it ; either by 
delegating his power to others, or in exercising a portion 
of the supreme control, under the suffirages of his fellow- 
citizens. Inactivity was the only circumstance that inca-- 
pacitated him from the enjoyment of political rights. The 
florentines, as early as the year 1282, had classed them- 
selves into distinct bodies, or municipal companies, accord- 
ing to their various professions ; and in order to place their 
government on a truly popular foundation, had determined, 

that 



{a) Ferdinand thus addressed himself to Antonio della Valle, one of the 
agents of Lorenzo at Naples : " Lorenzo ha provato, che veran:iente ho amato 
** lui & quella citta ; ed io ho amto a provare, che ha amato me, e i miel fig* 
** liuolt, che scnza lui, nc io ne loro saremmo in questo regno, il quale heneficio 
** not ne i nostri discendentt mai si hanno a scordare." P//. LuMiiEp, sulLaur* 
Ftth, v. ii, /. 569. These obligations are also warmly acknowledged by Fer- 
dinand in a letter to Lorenzo himself, v. Jpp. No. XLVIIL 
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that no person should be eligible to a piiblic office, unless 
he were either actually, or professedly, a member of one or 
odier of these companies. By this regulation, the nobility 
were dtber excluded from the offices of the state, or, in 
order to obtain them, were obliged to degrade the honours 
of their rank^ by die humiliating appellation of artizaa [a). 
From these associated bodies, a certain number of mem« 
bers were deputed to exercise the supreme go^vernment, 
in conjunction with an officer, whom we have frequently 
inentioned by the name of Gon£2doniere, whose authority 
was however subordinate to that of the delegated mecha^* 
nics, or Prwri iktie arti^ who continued in office only 
two months, and from three in number, had increased^ 
at Taridus. intervah, Oo six, to eight,^ and lastly to ten (^); 

This 



{a) £t sopra Cutto parve, ehe si havesM bayut^ cigiiardo a fondar iixko stator 
affatto popolare» non volendo che fussono ricevute al govemo persone> che noiv 
ftissero comprese sotto il iiome> e insegna d* alcuna arte ; eziandzo che quelle* 
artft BOB c a crcitaM e fo> pereiecke st come non sti mava n o cosa conrentente W Ie« 
var in tutto il govemo dt ;Qaano de' nobili, cosi gtudicayano csser necessario^ 
che almeno col nome che prendevano, deponessero parte dcIP alterlgia che por* 
gea loro quella bortosa voee della nobiltk Jmmir* Ist^ //^. iii. *i/. i. /. 160. 

{i) The jealous temper of the Florentines in providing £br the secority of 
their liberties, is exquisitely satirized by their fir ft poet :, 

Or ti fa lieta> che tn hai bea onde, 

Tu ncca, tu con pace, tu con senno ;; 

S'i' dlco '\ ver,t 1' ^ffisttonol; s^isiQoadft 
'Atene, e h^c^mxw^ che iei^ao 

JL' antiche leggiy e fiiron si civili^. 

Fecero al vlver bene un picciol ««9A^ 
Vexsa di tf , che fal tanto sottiK 

'PvQTv^dksytntif eh'a 9K9zo Nei^embre . 

Nott gUii^^ qud» «1m tu 4' Ottohee Slim 
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TKis iMtltution liad, in the time of Lorenzo de' Medici, 
subsisted nearly two hundred years, during which the 
office of Gronfaloniere had been filled by a regular ^ucces^ 
sion of twelve hundred citizens, who had preserved the 
dignity and independence of the republic, and secured to 
their countrymen the exercise of their rights. With this 
laudable jealousy of their own liberties, the Florentines did 
not, like the Romans, from whom they derived their origin, 
exert their power to destroy the liberties of others. They 
wisely repressed the dangerous desire of subjecting to their 
dominion surrounding states, nor aspired to the invidious 
honour of sparing the subservient, and overturning the 
proud; and, though a community of freemen, were content 
to be the first in those accomplishments, which the flatterer 
of Augustus affected to despise {a). 

There is however reason to conjecture, that the Floren- 
tine government, although sufficiently vigorous for internal 

regulation, 

Quante volte del teinpo> che rimembre 

Legge* moneta, e uficlo, e costumcy 

Ha' tu matatOy e rinnovato membre ? 
£ se ben ti ricorday e vedi lume, 

Vedrai te simigliante a quelP infirma* 

Che, non puo trovar posa in suUe piume 
Ma con dar volta suo dolore scherma. 

Daati. Purg. Cam. t!* 

{a) Excudent alii spirantia molfius aera. 

Credo equidem, tivos dacent de marmore Tidtus, 
Orabont canssas melius, coelique meatus, 
Describent radio et surgentia sidera dicent : 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane* memento, . 
(H« tibi enmt artes,] pacique imponere morem, 
Kaccere iubjcctis, ct debellare superbos. 
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regulation, was inadequate to the exertions of external 
warfare. The hand that may steer a vessel through the 
tranquil ocean, may be unable to direct the helm amidst Reguiaiioni 
the fury of the storm. It may indeed well be conceived, introducwi 
that the delegated magistrates, being so extremely limited, 
as well with respect to their number, as to the duration 
of their power, would 'reluctantly determine on, and cau- 
tiously engage in measures, which involved the welfare, 
and perhaps the existence of the community. Accord- 
ingly it appears, that on important occasions it was cus- 
tomary for the magistrates to assemble the most respectable 
citizens, from whose advice they might derive assistance, 
and by whose countenance they might secure themselves 
from censure. During the late dangerous contest, this mea- 
sure had been frequently resorted to, and with such mani- 
fest advantage, that Lorenzo, after the restoration of the 
public tranquillity, recommended, and obtained the esta- 
blishment of a body of seventy citizens, who, in the nature 
of a senate, were to deliberate and to decide on all the 
transactions of government, as well in the affairs of peace, 
as of war. This institution, for which he might have 
pleaded the example of the Spartan legislator, was pro- 
bably intended, not only to give a greater degree of sta- 
bility and energy to the government, but to counteract 
the democratic spirit, which was supposed to have risen 
to a dangerous excess {a)^ and to operate as a safeguard 

against 

* - - ... - - ■ ■ - ■ ■....■-■ 

{a) *' All free governments," says Hume, very decisively, ** must consist 
** of two councils, a lesser and greater ; or, in other words, of a senate and 
" people." " The people," as Harrington observes, ** would want wisdom 
** without the senate ; the senate, without the people, would want honesty.^ 

Idea rf a perfect Commofrwealik, 
VOL. II. G 
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CHAP, against an abuse which was the destruction of all the free 
^^* states of antiquity — ^the exercise of the powers of governs- 
""""""" menty by the immediate interference of the citizens at 
large. 

Prosperity of At this pcriod, the city of Florence was at its highest 

•ute. "*"""** degree of prosperity. The vigilance of Lorenzo had secured 
it from all apprehensions of external attack ; and his ac<» 
knowledged disinterestedness and moderation had almost 
extinguished that spirit of dissension for which it had been 
148S. so long remarkable. The Florentines gloried in their illus- 
' trious citizen, and were gratified in numbering in their 

body, a man who wielded in his hands the fate of nations, 
and attracted the respect and admiration of all Europe. 
Though much inferior in population, extent of dominion^ 
and military character, to several of the other states of Italy, 
Florence ftood at this time in the first degree of respect- 
ability. The active spirit of its inhabiiauts, no longer 
engaged in hostile contentions, displayed itself in the pur- 
suits of commerce, and the improvement of their manufac- 
tures. Equally enterprizing and acute, wherever ther^ ap« 
peared a possibility of profit, or of fame, they were the 
first to avail themselves of it ; and a Florentine adventurer^ 
thcnjgh with doubtful pretensions^ has erected to himself a 
monument which the proudest conqueror might envy, and 
impressed his name upon a new world in characters that 
are now indelible {a). The silk and linen fabrics manufac- 
tured 



(«) Amerigo Vespucci, who has contended with Cohimbus for the honour 
of the discovery of America, was born at Florence in the year 145 1> of a re-* 
<pectable family, of which several individuals had enjoyed the chief offices of 
the republic. The name of Amerigo was at Florence a common name of 
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tured by the Florentines, were in a great degree wrought 
ftom their native productions; but their wool was imported 
from England and from Spain, whose inhabitants indolently 
resigned their natural advantages, and purchased again at 
an extravagant price their own commodities. In almoft 
every part to which the Florentines extended their trade, 
they were favoured with peculiar privileges, which enabW ' 
them to avail themselves of the riches they had already 
acquired ; and the superstitious prohibitions of the clergy 
against uisury were of little avail against a traffic in whieh 
the rich found employment fpr their wealth, and the' 
powerful relief in their necessities; Thfe consequence of 
these indufiltrious exertions was, a stidden increase of popa* 
lation in Florence ; insomuch that Lorenzo was under the 
neces^ty of applying to the pope, for his permission to 
build in the gardens of the monasteries within the walls of 

the 

baptism. For an account of die controversy tliat has taken place respecting 
the pretensions of these eminent navigators, I must refer to Dr. Robertson's 
History of America, Sookiu nottzt. without however approving the severity 
of his antmadirersions on the respectable Canonico Bandinit who has endea- 
voured, from original and almost contemporary documents, to support the 
claims of his countryman. Band, vita M Amerigo Visp. Fkr. 1 745 . Howevef 
this may be, it is certain, that about the year 1507, Vespucci resided at Seville, 
with the title of master pilot, and with authority to examine all other pilots; 
for which he had a salary assigned him ; an employments as Tiraboschi well 
observes, suitable to a skilful navigator, but far below the pretensions of a man . 
who had first discovered the new continent. This cmpfoyment,' however, 
afforded Vespucci an opportunity of rendering his name immortal.* As lie 
designed the charts for navigation, he uniformly denominated that continent bf 
the name of a m b a i c a, which being adopted by other mariners and navigators, 
soon became general. Tirab. Staria detta Let. Ita!. v. 6. par. \. /. 192. The 
memory of Vespucci is therefore now secured by a memorial, 

Quod non imber edaz nee aquilo impotens, 

Possit diruere, aut innumerabilis 

Annorum series, et fuga temporum. 
O 2 
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C H A p. the city. By his attention, the police was also ttketvaillj 
^^* reformed. A contemporary author assures us, that there 
was no part of Italy where the people were more regular 
in their conduct, or where atrocious crimes were less fre- 
quent {a). " We have here,'* says he, " no robberies, no 
^^ nocturnal commotions, no assassinations. By night or 
^^ by day every person may transact his concerns in perfect 
^^ safety. Spies and informers are here unknown. The 
^* accusation of one is not suffered to affect the safety of the 
** many ; for it is a maxim with Lorenzo, tbat it is better 
" ,to cof^de in all than in a few^^ From the same autho- 
rity we learn, that the due administration of justice en- 
gaged his constant attention^ and that he carefully avoided 
giving rise to an idea, that he was himself above the control 
of the law. Where compulsory regulations lost their effect, 
the assiduity and example of Lorenzo produced the most 
salutary consequences, and banished that dissipation which 
enervates, and that indolence which palsies society. By 
forming institutions for the cultivation of the ancient lan- 
guages, or the discussion of philosophical truths, by pro- 
moting the sciences^ and encouraging the useful and orna- 
mental arts, he stimulated talents into action, and excited 
an emulation which called forth aU the powers of the mind. 
Even the piablic spectacles, intended for the gratification of 
the multitude, partook of the polished character of the inha- 
bitants, and were conceived with ingenuity, and enlivened 
with wit. The prosperity and happiness which the citizens 
thus enjoyed were attributed to their true source, and 

Lorenzo 



{a) PbiUfpMs Ritldihts Exhort, ad Pit. Mid, Lour. //. inttr of use. Joan, Lamii, 
Dilk, Erudk. Fkr. 1742. 
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LcMrenza received the best reward of his labours in the CHAP, 
gratitude of his cpufatty. - 

Beyond the limits of Tuscany, the character of this HJghrcpuw- 
lUustriQus Horentme was more eminently conspicuous- 
The glory of the republic appeared at a distance to be con- 
centered in himself* To him, individually, ambassadors 
were frequently dispatched by the firft monarchs of Eu- 
rope ;, who, as their concerns required, alternately courted 
his assistance or solicited, his advice {/i). In the year 1489, 
when the emperor Frederick. III. sent an embassy to Rome,, 
he directed them to pass through Florence to obtain the pa^. 
tronage of Lorenzo ;. being, as he said, convinced of hia 
importance in directing the affairs of Italy. An interchange, 
of kind offices subsisted between this, eminent citizen and 
John II. king of Portugal, who was deservedly dignified, 
with the appellation of great, and was desirous that the 
transactions of his life should be recorded by the pen> of 
Politiano (&)♦ From. Matteo. Cprvino, whose virtues had • 
raised him to the. throne of Hungary, many letters ad^. 
dressed to Lorenzo are yet extant, which demonstrate not 
only the warm attachment of that monarch to the cause of 
science and the arts, but his esteem and veneration for the 

man: 



{a) C'^Coic une chose aussi admirable qu' 6Ioignee de nos mceursy de voir 
ce citoyen^ qui faisait to&jours le commerce^ vendre d'une znaia les denrces 
du Levant^ &:.&outeiiir de T autre lefardeau de.la republique; entretenir des 
facteurs, & recevou- d^s ambassadeurs ; . r6sister au pape, faire lu guerre & la 
paixy ^tre 1' oracle des pFinces,. cultiver les belles-lettres, donner des spectacles 
au peuple, & accueillir tous les scavans Grecs de Constantinople* II ^gala le 
grand CdsmepsLr ses bienfaitsi & le surpassa par sa magnificence. 

Folt, Ejjof, V. ii. /• 2S4t 
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hid name great, and his authority important in the affairs 
^^ of Italy. Convinced of the perils that might arise, both 
" to the Florentine republic and to himself, if any of the 
^^ more powerful states should be allowed to extend their 
^ dominions, he used every exertion that the affairs of 
^ Italy might be so balanced, that there should be no in- 
^^ clination in favour of any particular state ; a circum- 
^^ stance which could not take place without the permanent 
^^ establishment of peace, and the minutest attention to 
^* every event, however trivial it might appear," Such are 
the representations of this celebrated historian. It is only 
to be regretted that these prosperous days were of such short 
duration. Like a momentary calm that precedes the ravages 
of the tempest, they were scarcely enjoyed before they were 
past. The fabric of the public happiness, erected by the 
vigilance, and preserved by the constant care of Lorenzo, 
remained indeed firm and compact during the short re* 
mainder of his days ; but at his death it dissolved like the 
work of enthantment, and overwhelmed for a time in its 
ruins even the descendants of its founder. 
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Different progress of Italian and classical literature 
— Latin writings of Dante^ Petrarca^ and Boccaccio — 
Fleets produced by them — Emanuel Cbrysoloras-^^Con- 
sequences of improvement — Progress of the Laurentian 
Library — Introduction of printing in Florence — Early edi^ 
tions of the classic authors — Politiano corrects the Pan^ 
dects of Justinian — Miscellanea of Politiano — His con^ 
troversy with Merula — Establishment of the Greek 
academy at Florence-^-^yoannes Argyropylus — Demetrius 
Chalcondyles — English scholars at Florence — Political im^ 
portance obtained by men of learning-^Florentine secre* 
taries — Bartolommeo Scala — Hts controversy with Poli-- 
tiano — Learned statesmen in other governments of Italy — 
Men of rank devote themselves to study — Pico of Miran^ 
dula — Learned women^-^Akssandra Scala — Cassandra Fi^ 
delis^-^Result of the attention shewn to classical learning — 
Translations — Italian writers of Latin poetry — Landino — 
Ugolino and Michael Verini — Other Latin poets of the 
ffieenth century — Character of the Latin poetry of Poli- 
tiano — General idea of the state of literature in Florence 
in the latter part of the ffieenth century. 
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Of the improvetnent that took place in the Italian Ian- DttFerempro- 
guage in the fourteenth century^ of its rapid and unex- STciLttcai*" 
pccted decline in that which succeeded, and of its restora- ^^«™*»"*- 
tion under the auspices of Lorenzo deV Medici, some ac- 
count has already been given ; but in tracing the history of 
the revival and progress of the ancient languages, we shall 
find, that as they were influenced by other causes, they 
neither flourished nor declined with the study of the na- 
tional tongue. On the contrary, a daily proficiency was 
made in classical literature, at the very time that the 
Italian language was again sinking into barbarism and ne- 
glect ; and the former advanced, by a gradual but certain 
progress, towards that perfection which the latter suddenly 
• H 2 and 
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^ vif^ ^' ^^^ unexpectedly attained, from the causes to which we 
.==^ have before adverted. 

Latin writings In assigning the reason for this remarkable distinction, 

cf Dante, Pe- . , • ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

trarca,andBoc. wc must again recur to the times or Dante, of Petrarca, 
and of Boccaccio ; and observe the effects produced by the 
exertions of those great men, whose talents throw a lustre 
over a period which would otherwise be involved in total 
darkness. In estimating their labours, we shall find that 
their various attempts to reduce into form their native lan- 
guage, and to revive the study of the ancient tongues, 
were not only attended with different degrees of success, 
but were followed by consequences precisely the reverse 
of those which might have been expected. With whatever 
justice Petrarca "and Boccaccio might, in their own days, 
have boasted of their voluminous productions in the Latin 
tongue, the increasing applause bestowed on their Italian 
writings soon obscured their fame as Latin authors ; and 
they are indebted for their present celebrity to works which 
they almost blushed to own, and were ashamed to commu- 
nicate to each other {a). The different merits of their 
Latin and their Italian compositions were however soon ap- 
preciated ; 



{a) The Decamerone of Boccaccio was not communicated to Petrarca till 
msmy years after it was written {Manni, Illust. Jel Boccaccio^ p, 629.) ; and Pe- 
trarca himself confesses, that the reception of his Italian writings was far more 
favourable than he expected* 

S'io avessi pensato che si care, 

Fossin le voci de' sospir miei in rima, 
Fatte V avrei dal sospirar mio prima. 
In numero piu spesse, in stil piu rare. 

Son. 25J. 
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predated ; and whilst the latter were daily rising in the C HA p. 
estimation of the world, the former lost a great share of 
their reputation before the close of the succeeding century. 
** It is not to be denied (^)," says a very judicious critic of 
that period, " that both Dante and Petrarca were warm 
" admirers of the ancients; but the Latin writings of 
" Dante, like a picture that has lost its colour, exhibit 
" little more than an outline. Happy indeed had it been, 
" had this author been enabled to convey his sentiments 
^^ in Latin, as advantageously as he has done in his na* 
" tive tongue. The numerous works of Petrarca, the 
" offspring of that soli^tude in which he delighted, are last- 
" ing monuments of his industry and his talents. Yet his 
" style is harsh, and scarcely bears the character of Latinity. 
" His writings are indeed full of thought, but defective in 
" expression, and display the marks of labour without the 
polish of elegance ; but as we sometimes take a potion, 
not for the sake of gratification, but of health, so from 
" these writings we must expect to derive utility rather 
" than amusement. Rude as they are, they possess how- 
** ever some secret charm which renders them engaging. 
" The distinguished talents of Boccaccio sunk under the 
** pressure of the general malady. Licentious and inaccu- 
^^ rate in his diction, he has no idea of selection. All his 
** Latin writings are hasty, crude, and uninformed. He 
** labours with thought, and struggles to give it utterance ; 
*^ but his sentiments find no adequate vehicle, and the 
** lustre of his native talents is obscured by the depraved 

" taste 



{a) PomIus Cortesius, Dt Hominibus doais^ /. 7. Ed. Flw, 1734; 



«€ 
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CHAP- *' taste of the times." Whilst such was the fate of the 
Latin productions of these authors, their Italian writings 
were the objects rather of adoration than applause. No 
longer confined to the perusal of the closet, and the grati- 
fication of an individual, the poems of Dante and of Pe- 
trarca were read in public assemblies of the inhabitants of 
Florence, and their beauties pointed out, or their obscuri- 
ties illustrated, by the most eminent scholars of the time. 
No sooner was the art of printing discovered, than copies 
of them were multiplied with an avidity which demon- 
strates the high esteem in which they were held. Even 
the prolix annotations with which these early editions were 
generally accompanied, if they do not for the most part 
display the talents of the critic, are a proof of the celebrity 
of the author. This observation is not however applicable 
to the commentary of Dante by Landino, who, with a laud- 
able perseverance, has preserved the remembrance of many 
historical facts, and related many circumstances indispens« 
ably necessary to the explanation of the Divina Commedia. 
His industry in the execution of a task so grateful to his 
countrymen, was rewarded by the donation of a villa, or 
residence, on the hill of Casentino, in the vicinity of FI07 
rence, which he enjoyed under the sanction of a public 
decree. Whilst the anhotator was thus compensated^ 
the exiled poet was, upwards of a century after his death, 
restored to his family honours, with the same formalities 
as if he had been still living ; his descendants were per- 
mitted to enjoy the possessions of their illustrious ancestor, 
and his bust, crowned with laurels, was raised at the public 
cxpence. 

It 
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It might then have been expected, (hat the successful CHAP, 
efforts of these authors to improve their native tongue, ' . 

would have been more effectual than the weak, though laud- ^^^ produced 
able attempts made by them to revive the study of the 
ancient languages ; but it must be remembered, that they 
were all of them men of genius, and genius assimilates not 
with the character of the age. Homer and ShakspeHre 
have no imitators, and are no models. The example of 
such talents is perhaps upon the whole unfavourable to the 
general progress of improvement ; and the superlative abi- 
lities of a few, have more than once damped the ardour of 
a nation [a). But if the great Italian authors were inimi- 
table in the productions of their native language, in their 
Latin writings they appeared in a subordinate character. 
Of the labours of the ancients, enough had been discovered 
to mark the decided difference between their merits and 
those of their modern imitators j and the applauses bestow- 
ed upon the latter, were only in proportion to the degree 
in which they approached the models of ancient eloquence* 
This competition was therefore eagerly entered into j nor 
had the success of the first revivers of these studies de- 
prived their followers of the hope of surpassing them {6). 

Even 



(^f) Dopo la morte di Cicerone e dt Vergiiio due chiarissimi specclii della 
lingua Latraa* comincio il modo dellb scrivere Romackamentey cosl in versi come 
ia prosa> a mutarsi & variare da se medesimoy e ando tanto di mano in mano 
peggiorandoy che non era quasi piu quel desso. II medesimo ne piu ne meno 
aTTenne nella lingua fiorentina ; perche spenti Dante, il Petrarca, e'l fioccac- 
ciot comincio a variare e mutarsi il modo e la guisa del favellare^ e dello scri- 
vei*e fiorentinamente, e tanta ando di male in peggio che quasi non si rlconosce- 
va piU| &c. Vearebi L* ErcolanOf W. i. /. 83. Ed* Padova^ 1744* 

(b) Difficilis in perfecto mora est ; naturaliterque quod procedere non po* 
test, rccedit. Et, ut primoad consequendos, quospriores ducimus, accendi- 
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[ CHAP. Even the early part of the fifteenth century produced 

j ' ._ scholars as much superior to Petrarca, and his coadjutors, 

as they were to the monkish compilers, and scholastic 
disputants, who immediately preceded them; and the 
labours of Leonardo Aretino, Gianozzo Manetti, Guarino 
Veronese, and Poggio Bracciolini, prepared the way for 
the still more correct and classical productions of Politiano, 
Sannazaro, Pontano, and Augurelli. The declining state 
of Italian literature, so far then from being inconsistent 
with, was rather a consequence of the proficiency made in 
other pursuits, which, whilst they were distinguished by a 
greater degree of celebrity, demanded a more continued 
attention, and an almost absolute devotion both of talents 
and of time; 

Emanuel Whatever may have been the opinion in more modern 

times, the Italian scholars of the fifteenth century did 
not attribute to the exertions of their own countrymen 
the restoration of ancient learning. That they had shewn 
a decided predilection for those studies, and had excited 
an ardent thirst of further, knowledge, is universally al- 
lowed ; but the source from which that thirst was allayed, 
was found in Emanuel Chrysoloras, who, after his re- 
turn to his native country from his important embassies, 
was prevailed upon by the Florentines to pay a second 
visit to Italy, and to fix his residence among them. The 

obligations 



Clirysoloras. 



mur ; ita ubi aut practeriri aut sequari cos posse desperavimus, sCudium cum 
spc scnescit ; ct quod adscqui non potest, sequi desmtt : praeteritoque co in 
quo eminere non possimus, aliquid in quo nitamur conquirimus. 

Felleiuf Paferc. lii.u cap. 17. 
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obligations due to Cfaxysoloras, are ackaowledged in various CHAP, 
parte of their works, hj those who availed themselves of ^^^^ 
his instructiohs ; and the gratitude of his immediate hearers """■"" 
was transfused into a new race of scholjirs, who by their 
eulogies on their literary patriarch, but much more by 
their own talents, contributed to honour his memory (^). 
On his arrival in Italy in the character of an instructor, 
he was accompanied by Demetrius Cydonius, another 
learned Greek. The ardour with which they wttc re- 
ceived by the Italian scholars, may be conjectured from a 

letter 



(«) Chrysoioras died at Constance, when the council was held there in 
1415. 'A Tolume, consisting of eulogies x^pon him, hicelf existed in the mo- 
jQasterjr at Cam^Jdoii^ (Zn». Diss* Fo4u 'v.i*/. 214^) Poggio and £nett5 
Sylvius (Pius IL) each of them honoured him with an epitaph. In the lattei> 
the merit of having been the reviver of both Greek and Latin literature, is 
ezpllcitlj attributed to him. 

Ble ego, qui Latium prisca^ imitarier artes, 
Ezplosis docui sermonum ambagtbus, et qui, 
Eloquiom magni DsMosTHBms et Cxcbrohis 
In lucem retuli, Crbysoloeas nomine notus. 
Hie situs emoriens, peregrina sede, quiesco. Sec. 

J7«/« dt Grac. iUust. /. 14. 

Janus Pannonius, a scholar of Guarino Veronese, (for whose history and 
unhappy fate, v. VaUriamus Di infelicitaii LitiratartiMy) in an elegant Latin pa- 
negyric on his preceptor, also pays a tribute of respect to the Greek sdiolar i 

Vir fuit hic patrio CHavsoLoaAs nomine dictus, 
Candida Mercurio quern Calliopca crearat, 
Nutrierat Pallas : nee solis ille parentum 
Clarus erat studiis, sed rerum protinus omnem 
Naturam, magna complezus mente tenebat. 
yam Pwmomit SUmnqueceUsiinsis Epiic. Paneg. ai Guar. Vtr. precepttrm suum 
4/. Frohmium. BasiJ. iji8. /• if . 
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letter of Colucdo Salutati to Demetrim, on his landing at 
Venice {a). *^ I rejoice not ao mncV* My« be, " in the 
*^ honour I receive from your notice^ as for the interests of 
^ literature. At a time when the study of the GnA km* 
^ guage is nearly loft, and the min^ of men are wholly 
" ingrossed by ambition, voluptuousness, or avarice, you 
^ appear as the messengers of the Divinity, bearing the 
^ torch of knowledge into the midst of our darbiess*^ 
^ Happy indeed shdl I esteem myself, (if this life can 
^ afford any ha|^ness to a man to whom to**morrow will 
^ bring the close of his sixty-fifth year,) if I should by your 
^^ assistance .imbibe those principles, from which all the 
** knowledge which this country possesses is wholly de- 
" rived. Perhaps, even yet, the example of Cato may 
** stimulate me to devote to this study the little that re- 
"^ mains of life, and I may yet add to my other acquire- 
" ments, a knowledge of the Grecian tongue.*' 

cmcqueiim If we advcrt to the night of thick darkness in which 

•f imprwe- ^^ world had been long enveloped, we may easily con- 
ceive the sensations thit took place in the minds of men 
when the gloom began to disperse, and the spectres of 
false science, by turns fantastic and terrific, gave way to 
the distinct and accurate forms of nature and of truth,. 
The Gi^eeks who visited Italy in the early part, of the 
fifteenth century, if they did not diffuse a thorough 
knowledge of their language, and of those sciences which 

they 



{a) Mtbusj in *uitd Jmb, Trav. /. 356. Tl^is •early visitor has escaped the 
researches of Dr. Hody. De Gr^c, IllusU 
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they exclusively possessed, at least prepared a safe asylum CHAP, 
for die muses and the arts^ who had long trembled at ^^^' 
the appMach) and at length fled before the fierce aspect of " 

Mahomet II. From that period a new order of things 
took pkce in Italy ; tibe constniction of language was. 
investigated on philosophical priticiples} the nmxims of 
s&nnd criticism began to supplant the scholastic subtiltiesr 
which had perverted for ages t^ powers of the human 
mind; and men descended from their fancied eminencfi' 
dmong the regions of speculation and hypothesis, to tread 
the earth with a firm foot, and to gsun the temple of fame 
by a legitimate, though laborious path. 

The estaiblishment of public libraries in di&re&t parts o£ Progress of the* 
Italy, whilst it was one of the first consequences of this m^. 
striking predilection for the works of the ancients, became 
in its turn the active cause of further improvement. To 
no description of individuals is the world more indebted, 
than to thocie who have been instrumental in preserving the 
wisdom of past ages, for the use of those to come, and 
thereby giving, as it were, a general sensorium to the hu- 
man race. la this respect great obligations are due to the 
venerable Cosmo (^). From the intercourse that in hia 
time subsisted between Florence and Constantinople,^ and 
the long visks made by the Greek prelates and scholars ta 
Italy, he had the best opportunity of obtaining the choicest 
treasures of ancient learning j and the destruction of Con- 
stantinople 



(a) BanJins, tnttfra sopra i prindpj^ fSc. MiaBibHoteca Lattnnxiana. Fir. 1773* 

I a 
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standnople may be said to have tranaferred to Italy all that 
remained of eastern science {a). After the death of Cos- 
mo, his son Piero pursued with steady perseverence the 
same object, and made important addition^ to the various 
collections which Cosmo had begim, particularly to that of 
his own family {by But although the ancestors of Lo- 
renzo laid the foundation of the immense collection of 
manuscripts, since denominated the Laurentian Library^ 
he may himself cl^m the honour of having raised the 

super-- 



{a) The library of S. l/brcOf w&icb» as wc bavc before related, was founded 
by Cosmo, with the books collected by Niccolo Niccoli» and atigmented at his 
own expence, was, in the year 1454* almost buried in ruins by an earthquake^ 
that continued at intervals for nearly forty days, during which several persons 
lost their lives. Cosmo however not only restored the building to its former 
state, but raised the ceiling, so as to admit of a more extensive collection. At. 
the same time a new arrangement of the manuscripts took place, and the Greek 
and Oriental works were formed into a class distinct from the Latin. 

Mttms in nnt^ Jmh, Trav. f% 66^ 7^ 

{h) The manuscripts acquired by Piero de' Medici are for the most part 
highly ornamented with miniatures, gilding, and other decorations, and are- 
distinguished by the jfavr/ de fyt. Those collected by Lorenzo are marked net 
only with the Medicean. arms, but with a laurel branch ia allusion to his name* 
and the motto semper. When we advert t« the immense prices which were 
given for these works, and the labour afterwards employed on them, they may- 
be considered as the most expensive articles of luxury. A taste for die exte- 
rior decoration of books has lately arisen in this country,.iathe gratification of 
which no small share of ingenuity has been displayed ; but if we are to judge 
of the present predilection for learning by the degree ofexpence thus incurred; 
we must consider it as greatly inferior either to that of the Romans, during 
the times of the first emperors, or of the Italians in the fifteenth century. And 
yet it is perhaps di£Bcult to discover, why a favourite book should not be as pro- 
per an object of elegant ornament^ as the head of a cane* the hilt of a sword», 
or the latchet of a shoe* 
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superstructure. If there was any pursuit in which, he en- 
gaged more aiidendy, and persevered more diligently than 
the rest, it was that of enlarging his collection of books 
and antiquities. " We need not wonder/' says Niccolo 
Leonicenoy writing to Politiano (a), " at your eloquence 
" and your acquiremtents, when we consider the advantages 
^ which you derive from the favour of Lorenzo de' Me- 
*• dici, the great patron of learning in this age; whose 
•* messengers are dispersed throughout every part of the 
** earthy for the purpose of collecting books on every 
" science^ and who has spared no expence in procuring 
" for your use,, and that of others who may devote them-<> 
** selves to similar studies, the materials necessary for youu 
^^ purpose. I well remember the glorious expression of 
** Lorenzo, which you repeated to me, that he wished the 
** diligence of Pico and yourself, would afford him such 
*^ opportunities of purchasing books, that his fartuAC 
^ proving insufficient, he might pledge even his furniture 
^* to pofijsesiis. them*" Acting under the influence of such 
impressions^ we cannot wonder at the progress made by 
Lorenzo, in which he derived great assistance from Hie- 
ronymo Donato,. Ermolao Barbaro, and Paolo Cortesi;. but 
his principal coadjutor was Politiano, to whom he coni- 
mitted the care and arrangement of hls^ collection, and 
who made excursions at intervals through Italy, to discover 
and purchase such remains of antiquity, as suited the pur^ 
poses of his patron [b). Two joumies, undertaken at the 

instance 



(a) PoliU Epist. lib. ii. £>. 7. 

{jk\ Q£ the vigilance of Politiano in tbese pursuits, we have the most 
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mstance of Lorenzo, iato the eaat^ by GioTumi Lascar, 
produced a great munlaer of rauie and valuaMe works*. Oq 
his return firom his second expedition, he brought witb 
him about two hundred copies;, many of whkh be had pro* 
cured from a monastery at Mount Athos ; but this trea« 
sure did not arrive till after the death of Lorenzo, wha in 
his last moments expressed to Politiano and Pico, his re- 
gret that he could not live to complete the collection which 
he was forming for their accommodation (ii). Stimukted 
by the example of Lorenzo, other eminent patroM of 
learning engaged in the same pursuit. Thofiie who pafti- 
eularly distinguished themselves were Matteo Cdnrino king 
^ Hungary, and Federigo duke of Urbino (^), to both of 
whom Lorenzo gave permission to copy such of hisi manu- 
scripts as they wished to possess ; nothing being more con- 
sonant to his intentions than to diffuse the spirit of litera- 
ture as extensively as possible. 

mtradaction The newly discovered art of printing, cantriboted also 

FtowB^^"* In aii eminent degree, to accelerate the progress of clas- 
sical literature. This art was practised very early in Flo^ 
fence, and some of the Florentine authors have even been 

desirous 



ezi^tck eridtnoCf in a letter from him to Lorenzo, first pttblished hy Ribront, 
wbick may jostiff the forcible remark of that author on the literary agents of 
Lorenzo. *^ Porro ipsos venaticos canes dixisses» ita odorabantur omnia 6c 
** pervestigabanty ut ubi quidque rarum esset, aliqua ratione invenirent atque 
«* compararent.'' Fatr. in <vitd Lour. v. i. /. 153, Jff. No. LI. 

{a) Nbn nihil etiam tunc qnoqne jocatus nobiscnm> qnin tttrosqoe tntoenf 
nos ; Vellem ait distulisset me saltern mors hxc ad eum diem quo vestram 
plane bibliothecam absoluissem. PoL Ep. Ub, iv. £/• 3. 

{b) Pol. Ep. libn ill* Ep* 6: Fabr. in vita Lour. *v. 1. /• 154. 
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desiroas o£ confcning on one of thdf 'cbiintrymen^ the 
merit of its invention (a) ; but this acute people have too 
man^r well-founded claims on the gratitude of posterity, to 
render it necessary for them to rely im doubtful com*- 
mendation. It is however certain that whilst Venice so^ 
lidted the assktance of Nicolas Jensen, a native of France^ 
and Rome began to practise the art under the guidance of 
the two German printers, Sweynheym and Pannartz, Flo- 
xence found amongst her awn citizens, an artist equal to 
the task. Taking for. his example tbe ioscnptionts on the 
ancient Roman seala(^), oor more probably stimulated by 
the success Ci£ hh contemporaries, Bernardo Gennini^ a 
•Florentine goldsnuth, formed the mifrices, of his Ititc^n tn 
^teel ; by means of ^fakfa^.'v^itJii the ^ietafieaof bis two 
sons, Domenioo add Piero,.be bjQgAn/ija!!the yeai^ 1471 to 
'^ot the works of Virgil, with tfaeicondneotary of Sciv 
"vilis, vHiidk be . {Miblisbed a( Florence in ^e fpUawing 

'•■ -r ,^ ' •• .•: ' ••. ^ : . 'Locenzo 
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(^)' M^nii ddld pmma prontul^xiMe 4U* Liiri in Firenzi. Fir, 1761, 

(^) At tkr ilou of tiie'^ttcolics intkii eiitkaby is tbe fellewlng inacriptida ; 

AD ^ccTbREra 
Fkrmtia ^ii. lilm$ Navembns 

MCCCCLZZI. 

Bersardus Cenninus Aurifez omnium judicio praestantissimus Be Dominicus* 
ejus F. cgregis indolis adolesceus : ezpressis ante calibe caracteribus, ac deinde 
fiisls literisy volumen hoc prium impresserunt. Petrus Cenninus Bernafdi ejus- 
. dem F. qi;a&ta potnrt cura & diligentiaemandayit^ ut cemis. Fkrentinis ingeniis 
Mil a^dm 4U* And at .the close of the volume is another inscription, with the 
date of October 1 472* 
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CHAP. Lorenzo dc* Mcdi<Ji mw the importance of a discorcry, 

^^^' which had been wanting to the completion of the gene- 
rous views of his ancestors^ and availed himself of it with 
of the classic & degree of earnestness v^hich sufficiently shews the mo* 
aothon. tives by which he was actuated. At his instigation, several 

of the Italian scholars were induced to bestow their atten- 
tion, in collating and correcting the manuscripts of the an« 
cient. authors, in order that they might be submitted to the 
press with the greatest possible accuracy. In the dialogues 
x)f Landino, published by him under the liame a£ Dispu^ 
tatioMs CamalduUmes^ to which we have had occasion to 
re£er {a\ that author has devoted his third aiid fourth books 
to a critical dissertatioa on the works of ^/Irgil, particiv- 
larly with a ttew of explaining such parts as are suppiosed 
to contain an allegorical sense; but he soon afterwards 
performed a much more grateful ofRce to the admirers of 
the Roman poet, by correcting the errars with virhich his 
works abounded, and endeavouring to restore them to 
their original purity. In the proeme to this work, which 
he has inscribed to Piero de' Medici, the son of Lorenzo, he 
recapitulates the favours which the ancestors of his patron 
' have bestowed on men of learning, and particularly re- 
commends to his imitation, in this respect, the example of 
his father. He adverts to the assassination of Giuliano de' 
Medici, and attributes the preservation of Lorenzo at that 
critical juncture to his own courage and magnanimity {b). 

Returning 

{a) Vol. i. /. loj. 

{h) Dabisy snavissime Petre» hoc in loco roganti nihi venianit si barbari- 
cam xllamy & omnium scderatissimam ac sine exemplo conjurationem sikntio 
praeterierim : qua in cemplo marmoreo inter sacra solemnia & Julianus frater 
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Returning to hk immediate subject, he thus proceeds : c H A P. 
" In my dialogues of Camaldoli, I have given a philoso- 
*' phical comment on the works of Virgil. I now mean 
^* to perform the oflSice of a grammarian and critic on this 
^ author. In my former attempt, as the subject is of 
** more dignity, I have introduced your father as one of the 
^' disputants; but these observations, which are intended 
** to inculcate a knowledge of the Latin language, I con- 
** sider as more properly addressed to a young man of your 
" promising talents and cultivated understanding (^)." In 
the year 1482, Landino published also an edition of the 
works of Horace, with numerous corrections and remarks, 
which he inscribed to Guido da Feltri, the son of Federigo, 
duke of Urbino (^), to whom he had dedicated, in terms of 
the highest commendation and respect, his Disputationes Ca^ 
malduknses. Landino was one of the first scholars who, 
after the revival of letters, devoted himself to the important 
task of restoring and elucidating these favourite authors, and 
his labours were received with unbounded applause. Of his 
observations on Horace considerable use has been made by 
many subsequent editors* On their publication, Folitiano 

accompanied 



^* ssevissime trucidatus, ct ipse Laurentius, inter strictos, et undique cum pe- 
"** tentes gladios jam jam casunis, ita elapsus est, ut non humano, scd divino 
^* auzilioy et sua animi prscstaotia, quse audacisslmum quemque terrere pote- 
** rat, de manu inimicorum ereptus vtdcatur.'* 

Band. Sptc. Lit* Flor. v. i. /. 223^ 

\a) Band* Spec. Lit. Flor. v, 1. /. 225. 

(^) Imfresiumper Antomum Miscomnum, Florintia^ anno Salutis mcccclxxzii. 
nM/i Augmti. These commentaries were republished at Venice, ferjoanmm 
de Forli'vio H Socios, in the following jear, and several subsequent editions have 
taken place. 

VOL. II- K 
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CHAP, accompanied them with the following ode^ not naworthy 
^^^' of the poet whose praises it is intended to celebrate {a): 



AD HORATIUM FLACCDM. 

Vates Thrdcio blandior Orpheo, 

Seu malis fidibus sistere lubricos 

Amnes, seu tremulo ducere poUice 

Ipsis cum latebris feras ; 
Vates' Aeolii pectinis arbiter, 

Qui princeps Latiam sollidtas chelyn. 

Nee segnis titulos addere noxiis 

Nigro carmine frontibus ; 
Quis te a barbarica compede vindicat ? 

Quis fronds nebulam dispulit, et situ 

Detersoy levibus resdtuit choris, 

Curata juvenem cute ? 
O quam nuper eras nubilus, et malo 

Obductus senio, quam nitidos ades 

Nunc vultus referenS) docta fragrantibus 

Cinctus tempora floribus ! 
Talem purpureis reddere solibus 

Laetum pube nova post gelidas nives ^ 

Serpentem, posiris exuviis, solct 

Vemi temperies polL 
Talem te chords reddidit et Lyrae, 

Landinus, veterum laudibus aemulus, 

Qualis tu solitus Tibur ad uvidum 

Blandam tendere barbiton. 

Nunc 



(a) This ode is not printed in the works of Politiano, and is very inaccu- 
rately given by Bandini. Sfic. Lit. Flor. It is here repubKslwd firoro the edt 
tionof Horace by Landino, Ven. mccccjlxxxiii. 

4 
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Nunc te delidis^ nunc decet & levi CHAP. 

lasdvire joco, nunc puerilibus " 

Insertum thyasis, aut fide garrula. 
Inter ludere virgines. 



Poet, dian whom the bard of Thrace 

Ne'er knew to touch a sweeter string j 
O whether from their deep recess 

The tenants of the wilds thou bring. 
With all their shades ; whether thy strain 

Bid listening rivers cease to flow ; 
Whether with magic verse thoa stain 

A lasting blot on vice's brow j 
Poet ! who first the Latian lyre 

To swecr jEolian numbers strung ! 
When late repressed thy native fire. 

When late impervious glooms o'erhimg 
Thy front, O say what hand divine 

Thy rude barbaric chains unbound. 
And bade thee in new lustre shine. 

Thy locks with vernal roses crownM ? 
As when in spring's reviving gleam 

The serpent quits his scaly slough. 
Once more beneath the sunny beam. 

In renovated youth to glow ; 
To thy lov'd lyre, and choral throng, 

Landino thus their poet brings j 
Such as thy Tibur heard thy song. 

Midst her cool shades and gushing springs. 
Again with tales of whispered love. 

With sprightly wit of happiest vein. 
Through bands of vine-crown'd youths to rove. 

Or sport amidst the virgin train. 

K 2 It 
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^ vn ^* ^^ ^^ greatly to the credit of Politiano that these verses 

were addressed to the person who was his most formidable 
rival in those studies to which he had particularly devoted 
his talents. In restoring to their original purity the ancient 
authors, he was himself indefatigable ; and if to the mu- 
nificence of Lorenzo de' Medici we are to attribute the 
preservation of many of these works, Politiano is perhaps 
entitled to our equal acknowledgments for his elucidations 
and corrections of the text, which, from a variety of causes, 
was frequently unintelligible, illegible, or corrupt. In 
the exercise of his critical talents he did not confine 
himself to any precise method, but adopted such as he 
conceived best suited his purpose ; on some occasions only 
comparing different copies, diligently marking the varia- 
tions, rejecting spurious readings, and substituting the true. 
In other cases he proceeded further, and added Scho- 
lia and notes illustrative of the text, either from, his own- 
conjectures, or the authority of other authors (^z). Besides 

the 



(a) In the edition of Cato, Varro, and Columella* published at Paris, ix cffl 
Rob. Stephatti, 1543, with the corrections of Pet. Victorius, that excellent critic 
thus adverts to the labours of Politiano : ** Non exemplar ipsum'semper con- 
'* sului, sed habui excusos formis libros, quos cum antiquis iiiis Jngelus Politia* 
«' nus studiose olim contulerat, eosque> quantum mihi commodum fuit, per- 
'^ tractavi ; illi entm quoqiie publici sunt- Eruditissimi igitur viri labor, magno 
^* me labore levavit ; qui quidem, ut erat diligens, & accuratus, hac llbrorum 
'^ collatione mirifice deltctabatur : & ita posse bonos auctores multis maculis 
" purgariy Tere existimabat. Quaccumque igitur in priscis exemplaribus inve- 
^* niebat, in impressis sedulo adaotabat. Quod si diutius ille vixisset, et quse 
*« mente destinayerat perficere potuisset, opera sedulitasque ipsius magnos stu- 
** diosis litterarum fructus attulisset, moltosque qui postea huic muneri corri* 
** gendorum llbrorum necessario iACubuerunt> inagna iMX)rsus molestia liber^ 
^ asset.*' 
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the advantages which he derived from various copies of the C H a f. 
same work, which enabled him to collate them so as to '.., 

ascertain the true reading, he obtained great assistance from 
the collection of antiques formed by Lorenzo and his an*- 
cestors ; and amongst his coins, inscriptions on marble, and 
other authentic documents, frequently elucidated and de- 
termined what might otherwise have remained ifl darkness 
or in doubt {a). At the close of his remarks on Catullus, 
a memorial appears in his own hand-writing, in which he 
indulges himself in an exultation of youthful vanity, in the 
idea of having surpassed all his contemporaries in the dili^ 
gence which he has shewn in correcting the ancient authors. 
This memorial, which bears the date of 1473, at which 
time he was only eighteen years of age, is subscribed 
Angelus Bassus Polttianus. Before, however, w^ accuse 
cur youthful critic of an ostentatious display of learning, or 
an improper confidence in his own abilities, we ought to 
advert to another entry made two years afterwards at 
the close of the works of Propertius in the same volume,. 
by which he confesses, that many of his previous ob- 
servations do not approve themselves to his riper judg- 
ment, and requests the reader not to form an opinion 
of his talents, his learning, or his industry, from such ai 
specimen. There being many things 

Me quoque, qui scripsi, judice digna lini* 



Which I, their author, well might wish to blot (^)* 

In 



{a) Mtnck* in*vitdPoL /• 237. 

(b) The reader may consult these memoranda in the Appendix^ No* LIL- 
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CHAP. In this subsequent efitr7 he denominates himself Angdus 
Potitianusj which sufficiently marks the period when he 
chose to discontinue the appellation of Bassus (a) ; but 
what is of more importance, it serves to convince us, that 
with the errors of his judgment Politiano corrected also 
those of hb temper, and that his proficiency in learning 
was accompanied by an equal improvement in modesty 
and candour. Among the ancient authors which he has 
thus illustrated are Ovid (^), Suetonius (c). Statins {d)^ The 
younger Pliny (^), The Soriptores Historise Augustas (/*), 
and Quintilian {g) \ some of which have been published 
with his emendations, while his valuable remarks on others 
are yet confined to the limits of the Italian libraries. Th^ 
example of Politiano was followed by many other celebrated 
scholars, who regarded Lorenzo de* Medici as the patron 
of their studies, and inscribed their labours with his name. 
Thus Domitio Calderino undeitook to regulate the text of 
Martial (i&), Bartolommeo Fontio employed his talents 

on 



{a) On this point, which has been so much contested, I find the opinion of 
Bandini before cited in diis work, v. i. /. 141, is confirmed by that of Lanr* 
Mehus, FiiM Jmh. Tra<u€rsarii^ /-By. 

{ff) In the Bibliotheca Marciana. 

(r) In the Laurcntian Library. Flut. lxiy. cod^ i* 

(^ ) In the Corslni Library at Rome* 

(«) In the Laurentian Library. P/k/. lxvii. cod. 7. 

(/) lb. Plut. XLiv. cod. I. 

{g) lb. Plut, XLvi. cod, 5, 

{}>) Printed at Rome' per Joiinncm Gensberg, I474f '^* De Burig No* 281 B- 



tinian. 
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on Pcrsius (^), and Lancelotto on Columella (^)* Nor were CHAP, 
the Greek authors neglected. In the year 1488^ Deme-» '„ 

trius Chalcondyles and Demjetrius CretenSais published at 
Florence the first edition of the works of Homer, which i? 
inscribed to Piero de* Medici, the son of Lorenzo (r). 

The system of jurisprudence which in the fifteenth Poiitianooor- 
century prcTailed throughout the greatest part of Europe, d^tVof jucT 
was that, of the Roxnan or civil law, which was princi- 
pally founded on the pandects or constitutions of Justi- 
nian. Hence the correction and explication of the subsist- 
ing copies of this work became of high importance to the 
community. This task was reserved for the indefatigable 
industry of Politiano, whose labours in this department 
entitle him to rank not only with the earliest, but with the 
most learned modern professors of this science. In his let- 
ters he has himself given some account of his progress in 
this laborious work. Much additional information may be 
found in the narrative of his life by Menckenius ; and 
Bandini, who has lately had the good fortune to recover the 
commentary of Politiano and restore it to its former station 
in the Laurentian Library, has published an historical narra- 
tive 



(a) Published in 148 1. Batui* Cat. BibL Laur. *v. ii. /. 679. 

(b) Band. Cai. *v. ii. /• 3^4. In tlie preface to this author^ the editor 
thus addresses Lorenzo : ** Ab ineunte etenim setate, splendissima nominis 
** tui fama, ad tuam benevolentiaxn captandam ita me compulit, ut cunctis 
** potius honoris tui studiosum ostendere hoc aevo malini) quam in decorem 
" meum reticere." 

(f) Florentia imp. Typis Bernardi H Nerii Tanaidis Ntrlii Fknntinertm. 
Nofw mensh Decembris Anno 1488. d roL fo« For an account of this magat«' 
ficent work; v. Z># Buu^ Nq% 3493* 
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CHAP, tire expressly on tlus subject {a). In the accomplishment 
. of this task, which he was induced to undertake at the in- 

stance of Lorenzo de' Medici, Politiano had singular ad- 
vantages* An ancient and authentic copy found at Pisa, 
and supposed to have been deposited there by the orders of 
Justinian himself, had on the capture of that place been 
transferred to Florence (^), and was afterwards intrusted by 
Lorenzo de' Medici to the sde custody of Politiano (r). 
By this he was enabled to correct the numerous errors, and 
to supply the defects of the more recent manuscripts, as 
well as of two editions which had before issued from the 
press {jy The civilians of the ensuing century have 
freely confessed their obligations to a commentator who 

first 



(a) RaggioMomntto Istorico tofra le coUasBtam dcile FUntuim PatuUtti^ fiat a da 
Angela PoUtuomOj jotto gli ausfcij del Mag. Lorexzo 4e^ Mtdici^l^c. lAvenu i'y6Zm 

{b) " .Priocipio igitur scire te Ukid opmor, Imperatorem Jastinianum 
** posteaquam jus civile perpurgavit, in ordinemque redegit, ca?isse illud in 
** primisy ut in omnibus civitatibus qus dignitate aliqua prscellerant, exem- 
** plaria legum quam cmendattssima publice assenrarentar— sed nullum ex his 
*' clarius tamen aut celebratius* quam quod ad usque urbis ejus capdvitatem, 
** Pisisi magna reiigtone sit custoditum." M* Ef, iib. lo. 

(f) " Hoc ergo mihi inspicere per otium licuic, rimarique omnia» & olfa- 
** cere, quacque vellem cxcerperc diiigenter, & cum vulgatis exemplaribus 
** comparare. Tribuit nam hoc mihi uni Laurentius ilU Medicesj vir optimus 
'* ac sapient! ssimus ; fore illud aliquando arbitratus, ut opera labore indus- 
^* triaque nostra, magna inde omnino utilitas eliceretuf /' 1^« 

(d^ Mr. Gibbon gives Politiano the appellation of an enthusiast, for sup- 
posing this manuscript to be the " authentic standard of Justinian Jilmself/' 
** This paradox,*' says he, ** is refuted by the abbreviations of the Florentine 
** manuscript, and the Latin characters betray the hand of a Greek scribe." 
Hist, of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire^ lAm 44. But Politiano had 
duly considered all the peculiaritici of .the manuscript, of which he was % 
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first with the trae M)irit of research, applied himself to the CHAP. 

vir 
elucidation of a science in itself sufficiently complex and ' 

obscure, but which was rendered still more so, by the im- 
perfect state of those authorities to which its professors 
were constantly obliged to refer. 

Of the critical talents of Politiano, and of the variety i^^uciiu»ta or 
and extent of his erudition, his Miscellanea alone afford a ^ ^^^ 
sufficient testimony {a). For the publication of this work, 
which consists principally of observations on the writings 
of the ancient authors, we are also indebted to Lorenzo de* 
Medici, to whom Politiano was accustomed, as they rode 
out on horseback, to repeat the various remarks which had 
occurred to him in his morning studies [b). At the re- 
quest 



complete judge, and was fully 4>f opinion that it was the production of a Latin 
scribe, and not of a Greek. . ** Est autenii,'' says he in an epistle to Lod. 
Bolo^ese {Hb. xi*)* '** liber charactenbns majnsculis, sine ullis compendiariis 
^ notis, sine ullis distinctionibus ; nee Greens, sed Latimu^^Yidtlictt ille ipse 
** quexn inter ceteros publicavit Justinianus." This work, which consists of 
two volumes, written on thin vellum, was deposited, says Mr. Gibbon, on the 
authority of Brenckman {Hijt. Fandtcu FlontU. A i. r. x« xi. xli. /. 62. 93.)» as 
a sacred relic in a rich casket, in the ancient palace of the republic, new bound 
in purple, and shewn toourious travellers by the monks and magistrates, bar« 
headed and with lighted tapers. 

(a) First printed by Antonio Miscomlni at Florence, with the following 
singular colophon:. Imfrusit ix arcbitypo JmtoMus Miscominm. FmnHimrt fui* 
dam Polituott ricogttfiVire* ^ PoUtiamus ipse mc H^rtbograpbian sioit, mc 9mmno aJU* 
nam pntitare adpam. florsntijb amno salutes m.cccc.lxxzix. Ditimo ter* 
tio kaUndas Octobru. In 4^. This book, like all those I have seen of the same 
printer, is most elegantly and correctly executed* and is a proof of the speedy 
proficiency made in typography at Florence. 

{Jf) Pd.inpraf.adMisal* 

VOL* II* L 
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CHAP, quest of Lorenzo, he was at length induced to commit 
^ * them to paper, and to arrange them in order for the press. 
On their publication he inscnbed them to his great friend 
and beneEsictor ; not, as he assures him, merely for the pur* 
pose of testifying his gratitude, for the assistance and advice 
which he had in the course of his work received from 
him, but that it might obtain favour, and derive authority, 
from the celebrity of his name {a). 

Mis controversy The publication of this wock soon afterwards led Po- 
withMenUa. iiij|ano into a controversy, in which he conducted himself 
with firmness and moderation, and which terminated 
greatty to his honour.. Lodovico Sforza, anxious to throw 
a veil over the guilt of his usurpation by an attention to 
the promotioQ of letters, had prevailed upon Giorgio Me- 
rula, among other learned men, to establish his residence 
at Milan, where he enjoyed an ample pension^ fh)m the 
duke. The character of Merula stood high for his acquire- 
ibents in Latin literature {i) ; but neither his proficiency in 

learning. 



{a) Nee erunt opinor hsec quoque nostra, quamquamlcvioris operis stadia, 
sen ladicra yerius, dedecori tibi Laurenti Medices^ cm nimc adscriboatiir. 
Adscribuntur aatem non magis adeo ut me gratum ,bf neficiis tots approbent, 
aut reponant gratiam* quod auxiliarium te, quodqae consiliarinm babuennit, 
quam nt auspicato procedanty et ut in iis tui memoria frequentetur, ex quo 
liber auctoritatem capiens magni celebritate nominls coniniendetur. 

PoL inprdf. odMiscJl. 

(^] To Merula we are indebted for the first edition of the comedies of 
PlautuSy printed at Venice, f^ Jobattnem de Colonia W Findelimtm de S/ira, 1472. 
He also corrected and commented on the works of Juvenal, of Martial, of 
Quintilian, of Ausonius, the Scriftores de n ntstica, and othor ancient anthors ; 
several of which have been published with his remarks. Merula was the 
disciple of Filelfo^ and like him was frequently engaged in those acrimo- 
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learaing, nor his intercourae with the great, nor even his c H A P, 
advanced age, had softened or improved a disposition natu- 
rally jealous md ^Ku^-ere. He had however singled out 
Politiano as the only person among the scholars of Italy 
ndio, in his opinion, possessed any share of merit, and upon 
an interview which they had together at Milan, had ac- 
knowledged, tjaat'the restoration of the language of the 
ancient Romans depended upon his exertions (^7). No 
soono-, however, did the Miscellanea of Politiano make their 
appearance, dian Meirula availed himself of an opf ortilnity 
of deisK>ntt];ating fads fO^wn sufteriwity by depreciating th? 
labotaB '<£ his rival ; ass^ling thut. such of the remarks of 
PolitiaaO as were entitled to oommenilat^oa, might be found 
in the critical works which he had himself previously ptrb* 

lished, 



nious contests which perhaps promoted, whilst they disgraced, the cause of li- 
terature. ^Gnc of -these tlebates was widi Galeotto Marzio, who, about th* 
year 146S, vtrtfit \A& treatise i^e ifcmfwe, in the grst book of which he describes 
the exterior, and in the second^ tie interior parts of «ian« This work Merula 
attacked with great bitterness, and with a considerable display of critical saga- 
city. The commentary of Merula -was printed without date or place, and in- 
scribed to Loxeazo ^md (ffioliajiD de' Medici.; hot as die aothor in his dedica- 
tion refers to the establishmsnt of the academy at Pisa as ^ recent transaction, 
it was probably published about the year 1472. From this edition I shall give 
the dedication, as a striking tnemorial of the early reputation which these illus- 
trious brothers hxd acf ulned as patrons of learning :(fv. ji^. No.lAlh). In ttk 
copy before mQ» the i^ritiqae aa Galeotto is followed by a comment on anepistfe 
of Sappho, inscribed to M. Ant. Mauroccnus, and by some observations on 
Virgil, addressed to Lodovico Gonzagoi prince of Mantua. Some account of 
JCheiifejand labours of Merula may be found in Tirai. Storia della Lett. Ital. 
V. vi. fart I. ^.291. Zeno Diss. Voss. *voL ii. /. 83. 

{a) Meministi credo, ^liod in fcequenti ailditorto Venetiis^ cum ad me ac- 
cessisses, palam dixerim, te ilium esse, quem priscas & Romanae doctrinae in- 
stauratorem mihi poUicercr, Mer^ 'Ep. int. Ep. Pol. tih. xi. Ep, 5. 

L 2" • 
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CHAP. lished, or were in the memory of his pupils who had at- 
^^^' tended his public instrucdons (a )• He even insinuated 
that he had collected no inconsiderable -number of gross 
errors, which he might probably make public on some 
future occasion* Politiano was soon apprized of this in- 
jurious treatment ; and as he was not slow at resenting an 
indignity, it is probable that Merula would hare expe- 
rienced the weight of his resentment, )iad qoc other con- 
siderations interposed. Merula stood hig^ in^lhr opinion 
of his patron, whilst Politiaao was known to live oa 
terms of the closest intimacy with Lorenzo de' Medio* 
An open attack might therefore have compromised the 
name of Lorenzo, whose connexions with Lodovico were 
of too much importance to be endangered in a literary con- 
test. Thus circumstanced, Politiano adopted a more dis- 
creet and serious method of bringing on a discussion* He 
addressed a letter to the duke, entreating that he would 
exert his authority with Merula, to induce him to publish 
his criticisms ; at the same time transmitting for his per- 
usal a letter to Merula of similar import (3). Merula 
however refused either to retract the opinions which he 
had avowed, or to communicate to Politiano his remarks. 
In answer to a sarcasm, which Politiano might well have 
spared, he replies, " You reproach me with my grey 
^ locks — I feel not their efl^ts. I yet possess vigour of 
" mind and strength of body j celerity of thought and 
" tenacity of memory ; of these let Politiano beware (c)." 

Several 

(«) MiruU Ep. iwtn Bf. PpL Hi. zi. Ef. 5. 

(b) Ptf/. Epiii. UK xi. Ep. I, 2. 

(r) Uinh Ep* intn Ep. P$L Uh. ^. Ep. 5. 



vn. 
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Several letters on this subject appear in the epistles of CHAP. 
Politiano, and the contest was rising to an extreme of 
violence, when Merula suddenly died. This event gave 
Politiano real concern, not only on account of the k)ss 
of a man, of whose talents he entertained a high opinion, 
but as tending to deprive him still more effectually of the 
opportunity of defending his work {a). - Anxious, however 
that nothiiig might be omitted which was necessaiiy to 
the y iodicatioa of his character, he . again addressed, hhn- 
sdf to the duke, with earnest entlreaties to transinit. to 
him ^ the criticisms of Merula; but to no purpose. TJiis 
formidable composition, if indeed it ever existed,, was re- 
duced to a few loose and unimportant obseBvations. . The 
letters of Lodovico, which are remarkable for their kindness 
and attention. to Politiano, seem however at length to have 
satisfied his restless apprehensions, ^^ You can have no 
" reason, Angelo," says the duke, " to fear any injury 
^ to your reputation from the suppression of the remarks 
^^ of Merula, as this cannot be attributed to you, who, so 
^ . far from wishing to conceal them, have used your utmost 
^^ endeavours with us to lay them before the public ; of 
^ which the present letter may serve as a testimony {by^ 



The institution of public seminaries for promoting istabUthmenr 

t paid 
m1 the 
ample 



the knowledge of the ancient languages, the respect paid ^|^^^ 
to those who undertook the task of instruction, and the fiokdgc. 



(«) P9l.Efitt. Uh.ii. gf. II. 
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CHAP, ample compensation they derived, not only from the libe- 
rality of individuals, but from the public at large, power- 
fully co-operated with the causes before mentioned in in- 
fusing a just taste for classical literature. Of the establish- 
ment of the academy at Pisa, by the exertions of Lorenzo 
de* Medici, a brief account has before been given [a) ; but 
his attention to the cause of learning was by no means con- 
fined to this institution. The studies at Hsa were chiefly 
restricted to the Latin language, or to those sciences of 
which it was the principal vehicle ; but it was at Fference 
only that the Greek tongue was inculcated under the sanc- 
tion of a public institution, either by native Greeks, or 
learned Italians who were their powerful competitors, whose 
services were procured by the diligence of Lorenzo de* Me- 
did, and repaid by his bounty {b). Hence succeeding scho- 
lars have been profuse of their acknowledgments to their 
great patron, who first formed that establishment, from 
which (to use their own scholastic figure) as from the Tro- 
jan horse, so many illnscrioiis champions have sprung, and 

by 



{a) Vol. I. /. 151. 

'{b) lUe animadvercensjam turn lltteras circa exitum laborare» PistsScholas 
Utterarum Latinaruniy FlorcntiaB Graecaruni instituit ; viros doctissimos acre 
suo acmagno tindecumqne accersiity stndiosos et ibvlt, &jtnrit, necprius ia 
hoc elaborare destitit, quain ita restitueret, ut non facile itcrum ad td;precipt>' 
tium pervenire possent. 

Caii Sil*uani Germanici Ep. ad Leonem X. *v* Band* Cat. v. ii. /• 117. 

Florentiam quoque & Latinis & Graecis litteris clarissime insignivit^ ezqui- 
sitis atque ingentibus etiaxn prcamils alkctw atriasque facultatis viris omnium 
judicio peridssimis. 

Rapb, Brandolini Ep. ad Leonem X. v. Band. v. ii. /• jyf • Pint. xlvi. Cod, 2. 

4 
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by means of vrhich the knowlegde of the Greek toague CHAP, 
was extended, not only through all Italy, but through . 
France, Spain, Germany, and £ngland, from all which 
countries numerous pujuls attended at Florence, who dif-* 
fused the learning they had there acquired throughout the 
rest of Europe {a). 

Of this institution the first public prc^essor was the Johannes 
eminent Johannes Argyropylus, who, after having enjoyed ^^"^^^^"^ 
for several years the favour and protection of Cosmo and 
Piero de' Medici, and having had a principal share in the 
education of Lorenzo, was selected by him as the per«* 
son best qualified to give instructions on the Greek 
tongue* ' Of the disciples of Argyropylus, Politiano, if not 
the most diligaut, was the most successfiil. With the pre* 
cepta which he imbibed, he aiequired a predilection for the 
source from, whence they fiowed ; and his writings discover 
numerous instances of his affection and veneration for the 
man who first opened to hkn the treasures of Grecian 
literature. To the unlimited applause bestowed by the 
scholar on the master, one exception only occurs. Argy- 
ropylus had professed an open hostility to the reputation of 
Cicero, whom he representd as a sciolist in the Greek 
tongue, and as unacquainted with the tenets of the different 

sects 



(a) Quo sane tempore FIorendsB, veluti in celeberrimo totius orbis theatro, 
eruditissimi viriy tanquam ex equo Trojano iimumerabiles proceres» sese rn or- 
bem terrarum eSuderunt. Q^iamobrem aou modo Italia, scd etiam Gallia, 
Hispaniay Germania, et Britaliuia hujusxnodi beneficium Medicum familiae 
acceptum referunt. Petri AngilH Bfht, ap^ Bami* C«f« ii. 397. 
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CHAP, lects of philcdophy, to which so many of his writings re* 
^^^ late. The acuteness of Argyropylus, and the influence of 
his authority, degraded in the estimation of his pupils the 
character of the Roman orator ; and Politiano, in his riper 
years, seems to shudder at the recollection of the time when 
the ignorance of Tully was a matter taken for granted 
by him and his fellow-students {a). During the long re- 
sidence of Argyropylus in Italy, he had acquired an exten- 
sive knowledge of the Latin language— a species of praise 
to which few of his countrymen are entitled. His trans^ 
lations into Latin of various tracts of Aristotle, are, for the 
most part, inscribed to his successive patrons of the family 
of the Medici, in language expressive of his respect and 
gratitude {6). Among his auditors we find Donato Ac- 
ciajttoli, Janus Pailiiomu9^ and the German prelate Johannes 
Reuchlinus, who having had the singular good fortune to 
obtain some previous knowledge of the Greek tongue, dis- 
played, it is said, on his first interview with Argyropylus, 
such an acquaintance with it, as induced the Greek to ex- 
claim with a sigh^ *^ ^las, Greece is already banisbed beyond 
^tbeAlpi{c)r 

To 



(«) Ec ut homo erat omniom (at tain qoidem Tidebatur) acerrimos in 
Aisputando, atquc aarem (quod ait Persias} mordaci lotas aceto» praeterea 
verborum quoque nostrorum fonditator maximus, facile id vel nobis yd cete* 
lis, torn quidem suis lectatoribus persuaserat : iu at, (quod pene dicta quo* 
que nefas) pro concesso inter nos haberctar, nee pbilosophiam scisse M« Tol- 
lium, nee litteras Graeeas. Pol. im MisctL caf, i. 

(») Bamf. Cat. BM. Ltuir. v. iii. /. j, 4, 234, 14a, 359, ISc. , 

(/) Hodiui di Grmu iUutt* /« loit. 
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To the industry <rf Argyropylus, and the excellence of C HAP. 
his precepts, his disciple Acciajuoli has borne ample testi-^ 
mony ; affirming, that whilst he inculcated his doctrines, 
the times of the ancient philosophers seemed to be again 
renewed {a). If howercr we may give credit to the tes* 
timony of Paulas- Jorius, the precepts and the practice of 
Argyropylus were not entirely consistent with each other ; 
and the obesity of his figure, which was supported by an 
immoderate supply of food and wine, seemed to mark him 
out as belonging to a different sect of philosophers {k). But 
the bishop of Nocera had too many passibns to gratify, to 
permit him to perfbrnt the part of a faithful historian, and 
there are few of his characters that are net discoloured or 
distorted by the medium through which' they are seen. 
The same author attributes the death of Argyropyhis to the 
intemperate i^e of melons, which brought on an autumnal 
fever, that put a period to his life in the seventieth year of 
his age. This event took place at' Rome, where he had 
fixed his residence some time previous to the year 1471 {c). 

After 



{a) Cum post intericum qaorundam doctissimorum hominum, studia Flo- 
rcntina magna ex parte remissa viderentur, venit in hanc urbem Argyropylus 
Byzantius, vir ingenio prjcstans summusque philosophus, ut juventutem Jitteris 
grscis ac bonis artibus erudiret : jamque plures annos doctrinam tradidit nobis 
tanta copia, tarn multiplicibus variisque sermonibusy ut visus sit temporibus 
nostris veterum philosophorum memoriam renovare. 

JcciaioL ap. Hod. de Gr^cis^ 202. 

ifi) Vini et cibi aeque avidus et capax, et multo abdomine ventricosusi im- 
modico melopeponum esu autumnaleni accersivit febrem> atque ita septua- 
gesimo aetatis anno creptus est. Jovn Elog. xxvii. 

(f) H9dius de Gr^pc. illjut, /. 198- wher« the author has given a translation 
of the Greek epigram of PoIitiaAO, expressing bis earnest wishes for the return 
of Argyropylus to Florence. 
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CHAP. After an interval of a few years, during which there is 

' reason to believe that the office of public Greek professor 
Demetrius at Florcncc was filled by Theodorus Gaza,' and not by 
chakondyics. pQij^jg^no, as assertcd by Jovius, the loss of Argyropy- 
lus was supplied by Demetrius Chalcondyles, who was in- 
vited by Lorenzo de' Medici to take upon himself that em- 
ployment about the year 1479 {a). It i^ generally under- 
stood that an enmity subsisted between Politiano and Ghal- 
condyles, in consequence of which the latter was eventually 
under the necessity of quitting Florence, whence he re- 
tired to Milan ; but for this opinion the only authority is 
that of Jovius, and of those who have implicitly confided 
in his relation {6). This author, always hostile to the cha- 
racter of Politiano, would induce us to believe, that the 
Italian scholar, actuated by his jealousy of the Greek, and 
availing himself of his superior wit and eloquence, en- 
deavoured 



{a) Demetrius Chalcondyles, diligens grammaticus, & supra graccorum 
mores, cum nihil in eo fallaciarum aut fuci notaretur, vir utique lenis et pro- 
bus, scholam Florentiae instauravit, desertam ab Argyropylo, et a Politiano, 
deficientibus graecis occupatam* Jov. Ela^, xxix. This information, if not 
refuted, is rendered highly problematical by the Greek epigram written by Po- 
litiano to Chalcondyles, on his arrival at Florence,^ in which he considers him 
as the successor of Gaza, and as supplying the maternal office of nourishing 
the unfledged oflFsprlng of literature, deserted by their former parent. A mode 
of expression not likely to be used by Politiano to a man who was to supersede 
him in his office of public instructor. A translation of this epigram is given 
by Hody, /. 211. 

{B) Boissard, Baillet, Varillas, flee. The dissensions between Pontiano 
aad Chalcondyles have also engaged much of the attention of Menckenius, 
Jng. Pol, *uita, p. (i^, and of Bayle, Diet, Hist, An, Politien, who have 
doubted of the veracity of the narrative of Jovius, without adducing that 
evidence of its impFobability which a more minute examination would have 
supplied. 
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deavoured to injure Chalcondyles by drawing off his pupils, CHAP, 
and engaging thein in his own auditory; and that Lo- _ 
renzo dc' Medici, as well in order to remove the causes 
of their contention, as to avail himself of their mutual 
emulation, divided between them the task of educating 
his children. It may however be observed, that no traces 
of this dissension are to be found in the narrative of any 
contemporary author ; and that although the known irasci- 
bility of Politiano, and his acknowledged animosity to the 
Greeks, may seem to strengthen the credit of Jovius, yet 
these circumstances become, on further consideration, the 
most decisive evidence of his want of authenticity. The 
antipathies of Politiano were never concealed ; and his let- 
ters, which extend nearly to the time of his death, contain 
many instances of that vehemence with which he attacked 
9II those who he conceived had given him just cause of 
offence ; but of any dissensions with Chalcondyles, no me- 
morial is to be found. Oh the contrary, Chalcondyles is 
frequently noticed, both by the Italian scholar and his cor- 
respondents, as living with him in. habits of intimacy (a). 
The rest of the information derived from Jovius is equally 
futile. The uninterrupted affection that subsisted between 
Lorenzo and Politiano, would have prevented the former 

from 



(a) In the year 14919 being only the year previous to the death of Lo* 
renzo de* Medici, Pomponius Latus writes to Politiano, ** Commenda me 
*' Medicibns patri et liberis literarum patronis. Deinde plurima salute De- 
*• metrium impcrtias." To which Politiano replies, " Medices nostri unice 
** tibi favent. Demetrius autem salutem sibi a te dictam totidem verbis re- 
^' muneratur. In Fesulano sexto idus August!, mcccczci.'' 

Pol.Ep.libru Ep, 17, 18. 
M 2 
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CHAP, from adopting a measure which the latter could only have 
' considered as an impeachment of his talents; but inde- 
pendent of inferences drawn from this source, we have 
positive evidence, that however the children ci Lorenzo 
might attend the incidental instructions of others, Poli-^ 
tiano had the constant superintendence of their education, 
and was addressed on all occasions as th^ sole person 
honoured with that important trust {a). 

fiisiish icboian From the Florentine institution, it is not difficult to 
tact. discover the progress of Grecian literature to the rest of 
Europe ; but the traces of the channeb hj which it was 
conveyed are in no instance more conspicuous than in 
those which communicated with this country, William 
Grocin (^), who was for some years professor of Greek 
literature in the univermty of Oxford, had made a joiuney 
to Italy, and had rended for the space of two years at Flo* 
rence, where he attended the instructions of Chalcondyles 
and of Politiano. Thomas Linacer (r), whose name deserv- 
edly holds the first rank among the early English scholar^ 

avails 



(«) Tbas Lod. Odaxius ad Pol. ^* Demetrium vcro vinun eruditissimuni» 
** Petminqae in primis discipmUm tmm^ ekgantisstms atqne amplissimae spci 
'* adolesccnteau tinmSne xoco^salTOsiactto/' Pol, £/. Uh, nu Ep, 3. 

{h) Nam et Grocinuxn meminj» ▼irom ut scis tnultifaria doctrina magno 
quoquc & exercitato ingeBiOi his ipsis litteris duos continuos annos, etiam post 
pnma iUa rDdimodtaj solLdam operam dedisse ; idqne sub summis doctoribqs 
Demetrio Cbalcondyb & Angelo Politiano. 

Guil, Laiimfr» im Ep. ad Erasm. 4tp, MnuL in vita Politm 

(r) Linacnim item acri ingenio Timm} totidem aat ctiam plares annossob 
iisdem pnBceptoribus.tmpendisse. Ibid. 
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availed himedf ci a umilar opportunity ; and, during hie CHAP, 
abode at Florence^ was so eminently distiuguished by the ■ 

elegance of his manners and his singular modesty^ that he 
18 said to have been selected by Lorenzo de' Medici as the 
associate of his children in their studies {a). 

Such were the causes that in the fifteenth century con- Pofiticai im. 
ci^rred to promote the study of the ancient languages in ^^^y^ 
Italy; but one circumstance yet remains to be noticed, of learning. 
which was perhaps more efficacious than any other in 
giving life and energy to these pursuits. An acqu^ntance 
with the learned languages was, at this period, the most 
direct path, not only to riches and literary fame, but to 
pdtdcal eminence; and the most accomplished scholars 
weiti^ ia almost every government of Italy, the first nvini^ 
aters of the tinje^ This arose m a gr^e^ degree from the 
v^ry general use of the Latin tongue, in the negotiations 
of different states, which rendered it almost impossible^, 
for any person to undertake the management of public 
affairs, without an habitual acquaintance with that lan- 
guage ; but this was more particularly exemplified in Flo- 
rence, where the most permanent officers were uniformly 
selected on account of their learning. During a long 
course of years the place of secretary, or chancellor of the 
republic, (for these terms seem to have been indiscriminately 
used,) was filled by scholars of the first distinction. In the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, k was held by Coluccio 
Salutati, who had been the intimate friend of Petrarca 

and 



{a) If^s Ekg.ixiii^ 
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CHAP, and of Boccaccio, and is denominated by Poggio, ** The 
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secretanet. 



common father and instructor of all the learned (tf)." He 
Fiorcntinc was succccdcd by Lconatdo Afetino, whose services to the 
republic were repaid by many privileges and favours confer- 
red on himself and his descendants [b\ After the death of 
Leonardo, this office was given to Carlo Marsuppini (r), and 
was afterwards successively held by Poggio Bracciolini (^/), 
and Benedetto Accolti [e). During a great part of the time 
that the affairs of Florence were directed by Lorenzo de' 
Medici, the chancellor of the republic was Bartolomeo Scala, 
whose life affords the best example of the honours and emo- 
luments which were derived from the cultivation of litera- 
ture. Scala deduced his origin from parents of the lowest 
rank, nor did he possess from his birth even the privileges 
of a Florentine citizen (/*). An early proficiency in letters 
recommended him to the notice of Cosmo de' Medici; and 

it 



{d) v. antu /• 58. Salatad died about the year 1410. 

{Jf) 'Q. mfti, 59.1. /• 21. 

{c) Und. 

[d) find. p. 25. 

(#) Ihid, /• 90* 

(/) £ \o Scala, figliuol4' nn xnulinaax)^ 
OTver d' un tessttor di panni linij 
Che colle sue vtrtu si fece chiaro, 
£ fu Gonfalonier de* Fiorentini* 
Cavalier a Spron d' oro, e non avaro, 
Tanto c, voi m* intendete cittadini, 
Non s' ha questi a chiamar nobile e degno» 
Che acquisto roba» onor, virtute, e ingegno ? 

VAltiisuM^ in BwrK Scal^ wta a Mamuo» FUr. 1768. 
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it was the pride of Scala to avow the meanness of his birthy C HA P. 
and the obligations which he owed to his earliest patron [a). 



VII.. 



The loss of Cosmo was amply compensated to Scala by Bartoiomco 
the favour of his descendants, through whose assistance he ^ 
gradually rose to honours and to afihience, and in the year 
1472 was intrusted with the seal of the republic. In 
imitation of his predecessors in this office, Scala began a 
history of Florence, of which he lived to complete only 
four books {b). His apologues are highly commended by 
Landino and Ficino. Of his poetry, specimens remain 
both In the Latin and Italian languages, and the former have 
obtained a place in the celebrated collection of the Latin 
poems of his illustrious countrymen [c). Considering the 
proverbial uncertainty of public favour,, the life of Scala may 
be esteemed a life of unusual prosperity. He transacted 
the concerns of the republic with acknowledged fidelity^ 
industry, and ability ; arrived at the highest dignities of 
the state; amassed wealth; ranked with men of learning; 
and left at his death a numerous^ progeny to inherit . his 
riches and his respectability.. In his controversy with Po* 
litiano, he appears however as a scholar to manifest disad- 
vantage ; but the impetuosity of his adversary hurried him. 

inta 



{a) Veni nudus omnium rerum bonarumy egenus ad Remp. vilissimis ortus 
parentibusy. multa cum fide^ nullis ompino divitiis, aut titulis, nulHt clientelis> 
nuUis cognationibus* Cosmus tamen Pater patrias nostrac me complexus est,, 
recepitque in familiae obsequia, &c« Scala Ep, inter* Pol, Ef. lib. zii. Ep, 16. 

{h) Hos edere Joannes Cinellius paraverat, sed Id contigit Olfgero Jacobsi^ 
•pe CI. Magllabechii^ sumptibus Nicolal Angeli Tlnassi, anno MDCLZzvir. 

Manni, wta Bart* Scal4e, p. 47*.. 

{c) Carm* illust. Post, Ital. v. yni. /• 489* 
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CHAP, into a contest which it i& evident he would willingly have 
-, avoided, and in which every effort to extricate himself 

only brought down a severer chastisement* 

His controvcny From the cpistlcs of Politiano it appears, that for some 

With Politiano. * mtst ^ 

time these angry disputants had shared the favour of Lorenzo 
de* Medici without discovering any symptoms of jealousy ; 
and had even been in the habit of submitting to each other 
their literary works for mutual correction. Scala, how- 
ever, having discovered, or suspected, that Lorenzo had 
employed Politiano to rewse the letters which he had 
written in the execution of his office, as chancellor of the 
republic, began to entertain a secret enmity against his 
rival, and omitted no opportuninity of depreciating his 
writings {a). PoKtiano was no sooner aware that his lite- 
rary reputation was attacked, than he gave a loose to feel- 
ings which it is probable he had before with difficulty sup- 
pressed ; and notwithstanding the rank and respectability 
of Scala, addressed him in a style that shews the high 
opinion which he entertained of his own talents, and his 
contempt of those of his adversary. Alluding in one of 
his letters to the parentage of Scala, he gives him the 
appellation of monstrum furfuraceum. In another, he 
honours him with a comment on this title (^). To the 

boasting 

{a) Scis aatem tu qnoqne literas ilium (Laurentium) sacpe tuas publice 
scriptas rejecisse, nobisqne dedisse formandas, quae prima odii livorisque in 
me tui causa cxtitit. PoU Ef. Hi. zii. £/• 18. 

(iy At ego mcnstrum tc vocavi furfuraceum \ monstrum quidem, quod ex 
coUuvione monstronim compositus cs, furfuraceum vcro quod in pistrini sor- 
dibus natusy & quidcm pistrino diguissimus. Ibid. 
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boasting of Scak, reepectiag the approbation expressed of chap. 
him by Lorenzo, he returns an answer which ia these 
days (whether more polished or more barbarous, the reader 
may determine) could only have been expiated in ^he 
blood of one of the disputants {a). In this transaction it . 
must be allowed that Politiano suffered himself to be car- 
ried beyond all reasonable bounds, and forgot that respect 
which he owed, if not to the character of his opponent, 
at least to his own dignity and reputation. It may per- 
haps be thought that Lorenzo de* Medici ought to have 
interposed his authority to imppress a contest which con* 
tributed so little to the credit of the parties, but it was not 
till after the death of Lorenzo that the dispute became 
so outrageous. It must be observed that Menckenius, the 
historian of Politiauo, has on this occasion attributed to 
the expressions of Scala, an import which it is certain 
they were not intended to convey {i). 

If 



{a)'** Extat,'' thus Scala writes to Polttiano» ** & UU dc mc Laureatii Mk- 
f' diets prasclarissima voxj qua nusquam coUocatum melius fuisse honorem 
'* homini novo testificatus est.** Lit, xit» Ef* 16. To which Politiano laconi- 
cally replies, ** Dc Cosmo quse jactas* deque Laurentio MedicCj /aisa omnm,^* 

Uid.Ep.iS. 

(^ In the early part of the quarrel, Scala has the following passage, in a 
letter to Politiano : " Tu certe praeter ceteros, mi Politiane, nature multum 
*• debes, ilia tibi ingenium istud dcdit : ut corporis modo praetermittam dotes, 
** quae nonnihil & ipss habere a quibusdam putantur momenti ad fellcitutem 8c 
" fortunac commoda : quae profecto juvare nativam virtutem, nisi ipsa sesc de- 
•* serat, vehementer solent. Cjecus sit funditus qui haec non viderit.** ** SI 
" quid video (say Menckenius) sunt ct hoec per ludibrlum forsan et per invi- 
•* dlam a Scala dicta, ut obscoenos Politiani mores perstfingeret, quasi is 
" nempe corporis sui copiam prlncipi juventuti fecerit, semper ita amantes 
** studiososque sui Medicxos habiturus. Ut adep mirari vix satis possim, non 

VOL, II. N 
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CHAP. If the circumstances before related were not sufficiently 

^^^^ characteristic of the spirit of the times, we might advert to 
Learned itatcs. the Other govcmments of Italy; where we should find, 
govciiimcnu ^^^^ officcs of the highest trust and confidence were often 
of Italy. filled by men who quitted the superintendence of an acade- 

my, or the chair of a professor, to transact the affairs of a 
nation, Alfonso, king of Naples, and Francesco Sforza^ 
contended in liberality with each other, to secure the ser- 
vice of Beccatelli {a). Pontano was the confidential ad- 
viser, and frequently the representative to other powers, 
of Ferdinand, the son of Alfonso {b). The brothers of the 
family of Simoneta directed for a consideraUe time the 

affairs 



** sensisse hos aculeos nee his quidq.uam reposuisse Politianuniy &c." In sup- 
posing he could see so much clearer into the concerns of Politiano than Poll- 
tiano himselfy Menckenius is mistaken ; it certainly never came into the head 
of either of the disputants, that this passage contained any insinuation of the 
nature alluded to by Menckenius. Giuliano de' Medici had been dead many 
years^ nor had he in his lifetime given room for such an imputation ; and at 
all events there is no probability that Scala would have hazarded the most re- 
mote insinuation of this kind, against a family on whose fkvour he eiisted, to 
say nothing of the inattention with which Politiano treats this passage, which 
he certainly considered only as a piece of ridicule on his wfy neck and booked 
nose, and af such thought it below his attention. 

{a) ZenOi Diss. VosS'. *u,\. p. 309. et wde ante, v. I. /. 5^1. 

[h) Giovanni Pontano, or according to the academical appellation which 
he adopted, Jovianus Pontanus, was a native of Cerreto, in Uiixbria, but when 
young and friendless took up his residence at Naples. His learning recom- 
mended him to Alfonso, and afterwards to Ferdinandb ; by whom he was in- 
trusted with the highest offices of the state. Besides his undertaking many 
important embassies, Pontano was chief secretary to the king, and on one oc- 
casion his i-epresentative as viceroy of Naples. As a scholar he was the only 
person of the age whose productions can contend for superiority with those 
of Politiano. His poems were published by Aldus in two volumes, 15 131 
1518. His prose works in three volumes, 1518, 1519* Among the latter, is 
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afeirs of Milan (tf). Bernardo, Bembo, and Francesco CHAP. 

vir 
BarbarOy mantained the literary, no less than the political ' 

dignity of the Venetian Republic, and left each of them a 
son who eclipsed the reputation of his father {b). When 
eminent talents were not engaged in public services, they 
were rewarded by the most flattering attention, and often 
by the pecuniary bounty of illustrious individuals, who re- 
laxed from the fastidiousness of rank, in the company of 
men of learning, or have left memorials of their regard by 
their epistolary correspondence. 

Nor was it seldom that the characters of the scholar. Men of rank 
and of the man of rank, were united in the same person, ^^i^l^J^'^y^ 
Of this Giovanni Pico of Mirandula, to whom we have 
before frequently adverted, is perhaps the most illustrious 
instance. This accomplished nobleman, of whom many 
extraordinary circumstances are related, and who certainly 
exhibited a wonderful example of the powers of the hu- 
man 



a treatise De Ingratitudme^ in which he assumes the merit of having been in- 
strumental in concluding peace between Ferdinand and the pope> and gives a 
loose to his exultation in having rendered his king so important a service ; but 
alas, Pontano lived to give the fullest comment on his treatise in his own con- 
duct. For although he enjoyed the favour of the family of Arragon for 
nearly half a century, yet when Charles VIII. of France, in the year 1495, 
seized upon the kingdom of Naples, and assumed xh& emblems of royalty, 
Pontano, in the name of the Neapolitans, made the public oration to him, and 
took care not to forget die defects of his royal patrons, with which he had the 
best opportunities of being acquainted. Z^m, DUs. Foss^ v.ii. /• 172. Guicci* 
ard. 1st. d* Italia, lih, ii, Pontano died in l6o3> at the age of 77 years. 

(«) wdfoMte, <i/.I. /•175. 

{h) ErmolaoBarbaro, patriarch of Aquileia, and the cardinal Pictro Bembo, 
both of whom will again occur to our notice in the course of the work* * 

N 2 
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CHAP, man taind, was- born at Mirandula in the year 1461, and 
was one of the younger children of Giovan-Francesco^ 

picooiMinm- Pico, priiice of Mirandula and Coacordia (^i). So quick 
was his apprehension^ so reteotire his memory, that we- 
are told a single recital was sufficient to fix in his mind 
whateTer became the object oE his attention* After bar- 
ing spent seren years in the most celebrated universities 
of Italy and France, he arrired at Rome inr the twenty- 
first year of his age, with the reputation ci being ac- 
quainted with twenty-two different languages [i). Eager 
to signalize himself as a disputant, Pico proposed for pub- 
lic debate nine hundred questions, on mathemadcal, theo- 
logical, and scholastic subjects, including also inquiries 
into the most abstruse points of the Hebraic, Chaldsuc, 
and Arabic tongues (r)» This measure, which in its 

worst 



{«) Voltaircy who erroneously gives Pico the name of Jean-Fran9ois» is 
also mistaken in relating that he resigned the sovereignty of Mirandoiato reside 
at Florence. Efsai, torn* ii« /• 296. ES. Gem. Pico neither enjoyednor had aaj 
pretensions to the sovereignty, yrhich, after the death of hi& father, devolved 
on his elder brother Galeotto, and afterwards on his nephew Giovan-Frances- 
co $ by whom we have a voluminoas life of his uncle, written in Latin, and 
prefixed to his works, which, whilst it affords much information respecting this 
extraordinary roan, displays a deplorable degree of superstition in the author* 
The mother of Pico was of the family of Boyardo the poet. 

{i) ^•Cela,'* says Voltaire very justly, ••n^est certauicmeiit pa» dMis h 
'* conrst>nlina]re tie la nature. II n'y a pMUt de hmgne que ne demaivAe eavW 
^ ron trn ann^e povr la Men savoir. QvkWB^iie dsMs mie ti gruMie jntacmt 
^ en sait vingt detzr, pent etre soapfonne 4e let saveir bwn mal, on plot^t 3 
** en salt les tletnem, ce qui est ne Hen saif^Mr." Emuy mt jtf, 

(r) Voltaire, not satisfied with these 900 questions, has ilicpeased tlieirniam- 
ber to 1400; and informs us that they may be found at die ^ead of she works 
of Pico. £*4S$ Mt i^* It is to be wished that he had poisted out i^ what 

Z 
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worst light could only be coMidered ad an ebullition of CHAP, 
youthful Yaaity, mighty without any great injustice, have 
been sufiered to eraporate in Begiect ; but die Romish 
prelates, inrtead of conaigiim^ these propositions to their 
fate, or debating them with the impartiality of philofio* 
pher8, began to examine them widi the suspicious eyes of 
church-men, and selected, thirteen of them as heretical. 
To vindicate himself from this dangerous imputation, Pico 
composed a Latin treatise of considerable extent, which he 
is said to have vnritten in the space of twenty days, and 
which he inscribed to Lorenzo de* Medici, mider whose 
protection he had sheltered himself from persecution at 
Florence {a). The character and acquirements of Pico af- 
forded to his contemporaries a subject for the most un- 
bounded panegyric. " He was a man,** says Politiano, 
•• or rather a hero, on whom nature had lavished all the 
** endowments both of body and mind j erect and elegant 
** in his person, there was something in his appearance 
•• almost divine. ,0f a perspicacious mind, a vronderfiil 

** memory. 



«iit3on of die works of PSba he lad discovered these qi^stkns ; for tht ^iiiflb- 
^nce of wiftdk ke seems to iMve had the sime axtthorlty asJbe.hadiijr sup- 
posing that the reaming of those days consisted merely in an acquaintance 
with the sophisms of the schoolmen, or that the sciences were thtn Trdd in 
«^Ktefnpt by princes and mcD of emiiieiuit. Asserdou^ mnpflrdhf of an w^ 
thcit who professes to wrke lar lutmpuarj l^ P ^isfrit Ji maticms. 

{of Afakpa tredidm fu/estiotum. This treatise was published widi the other - 
Latift works of PTeo, at VtiCic^^ per Bernardimm Fenetum, an. mcccclxxzzvixu 
in ferio» from which edition I shall" give the dedication of the Afplogiai as it is 
strongly expressive of the esteem and admiration^ of ks nuthor, for Lorenzo 
de' Medici, v. Jpp. No,lAV. 
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C HA P. " memory, indefatigable in study, distinct and eloquent 
^^ in speech, it seems doubtful whether he was more con^. 
spicuous for his talents or his virtues. Intimately con- 
versant with every department of philosophy, improve4 
** and invigorated by the knowledge of various languages^ 
** and of every honourable science, it may truly be said, 
that no commendation is equal to his praise." 



€€ 
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The instances before given of the critical talents of 
Pico, whatever may be thought of their accuracy, will at 
least justify him from the reproof of Voltaire, who is of 
opinion that the works of Dante and Petrarca would have 
been a more suitable study for him, than the summary of 
St. Thomas, or the compilations of Albert the great {a). 
But the literary pursuits of Pico were not confined to com- 
mentaries upon the works of others. From the specimens 
which remain of his poetical compositions in his native 
language, there is reason to forma favourable judgment of 
those which have perished. Crescimbeni confesses, that by 
his early death the Tuscan poetry sustained a heavy loss, 
and that his accomplished pen might have rescued it from 
its degraded state, without the intervention of so many 
other eminent men, whose labours had been employed to 
the same purpose (3). The few pieces which remain of his 
Latin poetry induce us to regret the severity of their au- 
thor. These poems he had arranged in five books, which 
he submitted to the correction of Politiano, who, having 

performed 

(«) Foit. Essaij torn* ii. /• 296. 

(i) Crescimh. ht* dtlla volgar poaia^ or. ii. /. 336. 
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performed his task, returned them to their author, with C HA P. 
an elegant apology for the freedoms which he had taken (^i). 
Soon afterwards Pico committed his five books to the 
flames, to the great regret of Politiano, who has perpetu- 
ated this incident by a Greek epigram {b). If the works 
thus destroyed were equal in merit to his Latin elegy ad- 
dressed to Girolamo Benivieni, posterity have reason to 
lament the loss (c). 



Among the circumstances favourable to the promotion 1^*™** 
of letters in the fifteenth century, another yet remains to 
be noticed, which it would be unpardonable to omit ; and 
which, if it did not greatly contribute towards their pro- . 
gress, certainly tended, not only to render the study of 
languages more general, but to remove the idea that the 
acquisition of them was attendied with any extraordinary 
difiieuky. This was the partiality shewn to these studies^ 
and the proficiency made in them, by women, illustrious 
by their birth, or eminent for their personal accomplish- 
ments. Among these, Alcssandra, the daughter of Bar- Aiessandw 
tolomeo Scala, was peculiarly distinguished. The ex- 
traordinary beauty of her person was surpassed by the en- 
dowments of her mind. At an early age she was a profi- 
cient. 



{a) Nequc ego judicis (ita me semper ames) sed Momi personam indui>. 
quern ferunt saixdalium Veneris tandem culpasse, cum Vencrem non posset. 
Gonfodi igitur-versiculos aliquosy non qpod eos improbaremy sed quod tanquam. 
•questris ordinis, cedere reliquis, veluti' senatoribus videbanter atque patriciis. 

PpI. Ef. lik i. Ep; 4. 

(i) Ibid. lih. i. £>. 7, 

(f) Operc di Benivieni, /. 75. Ed, Fen. 1524. 
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CHAP, dent, not only in the Latin^ but the Greek tongue (a)^ 
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which she had studied under Joannes Lascar and Deme* 
tritts Chalcondyles. Such an union of exceUence attracted 
the attention, and is supposed to hare engaged the afiec*- 
tions of Pdidano; but Alessandra gave her hand to tlie 
Creek MaruUus, who enjoyed at Florence the favour of 
LorenaM> de' Medici, and in the elegance of his Ladn 
compositions, emulated the Italians themselves {6). Hence 
probably arose those dissensions between Marullus and 

Pdidano, 

II — - . ^ ---. — p^.-^-^ ^....^.^■>. — ^ ._ . ^_ 

{a) dome of Che Greek poems of AlessMidra appear in the works of Poli* 
tiaao. Mii* ML 149S« And Midaao is aay poae d n» ha?e addressed to this 
Lady sevecal of his amorous verses. 

{6) The works of MarsUus were published at Fk>reiice* under the tick of 
HYMMi ST SPicaAMMATA* At the close we ready Jmfrasii Flormiug Sccirtas 
Coluhrisvu kal. Decimbris^ mcccclzxzzvii. His epigrams are inscribed to 
Lmmzoy the soa of Pier-Francescd de' Mediei. The folk>wing lines to the 
father of his mistress possess no tneoiisideraUe share of «lef allots 

AD aAanfOioMttiM scalam* 

Cum muss tfbi debesmt latfaij^ 
Totjunctopedescriptat totsotuto^ 
Tot sales latio lepore tinctos. 
Tot cultis documenta sub figuris. 
Tot vohunina patriae dicata. 
Quae nulli taceant diu minores. 
Tot praetoria jura, tot curules. 
Tot fasces proprio labors partos : 
Plus multo tamen, o beate amice est 
Quod Scalam Latio pater dedisti. 
Aucturam numerum novem sororum, 
Casto carmine castiore vita. 

The three books of Hymns of Marullus are addressed, not to the objects 
of Christian worship, but to the Pagan deities, or the phenomena of nature, 
whence, perhaps, the remark of Erasmus : << MaruUi pauca legi j tolerabilia, si 
** minus haberent paganitatis,*' 
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Vli. 



Of yet rgreater celebrity is the name of Cassandra Fir c^«ndra 



;4elis. Dqsci^pded froin ancestors who had changed thek 
4»»dence from Milan to Venice, and had uniformly added 
•to the TCSpectabilitj of their rank by their vncomipoo 
learnings she began at an early age to prosecute hpr studies 
.with great diligence, and acquired such a knowledge of 
Jthe learned :languages, that she may with justice be enu- 
imecated among the first scholars of the age {6). The let'- 
-ters which occasionally passed b^etweea Ca^andra and Poli- 
:tiano .'demonstrate their mmu^ esteem^ if indeed ^uch ei&- 
.presaion be sufficient to characterize the feelings of Po- 
ilitiano, who expresses, in language unusually .flprid, his 
ihi^ admiration of her extraordinary acquirements, and 
:his .e^ipQt^tation of the benefits which ttbe cau$e of letters 
iwould deriye from her labours and example {c). In the 

year 



{a) Atnong..tbe -epigrams of Polidaao are.sevecal of the mojt outrageous 

kind, against some person ^hom he attacks under the name of MaSilius ; and 

tin the poems of MaruH^s* are - some pieces, little inferior in 9bxis^> of which 

^<9ffiiv h the. ^JQct. 'U^4tr,xflQ9c m^fks it is supposed* and not without 

;. r^^i99nt . ^t these rival scholars directed their shafts at each other. 

(^) The letters and orations of this lady were published at Pavia in 1636, 
by Jac. Ph. Tomastni, who has prefixed to them some account of her life. 

{t) •*..0 decus :ItaUas, yirgo, quas.dicere grates, quasve r^ferre parem, 
f', ijuod etji^xn 'hoopre ^e (.uarum jiterarum non ^ediguaris ? mira profecto 
** fides, tales proficisci a femina, (^ujd autepi a ferajna dico, imo vero a puella 
*< & virgine potuisse, &c." " Tibi vero tanta incepta Deus optimus maximus 
« secundet: et cum recesseris a parentibusy.lsautor contingat, etcpn^rs qui 
^* sit ista virtute non indignus : ut quz nunc p^-openEtodum s^a sp9nte natu- 
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CHAP, year 1491, the Florentine scholar made a visit to Venice, 
where the favourable opinion which he had formed of her 
writings was confirmed by a personal interview. ** Yes- 
^ terday," says he, writing to his great patron, " I paid a 
** visit to the celebrated Cassandra, to whom I presented 
*^ your respects. She is indeed, Lorenzo, a surprizing wo- 
" man, as well from her acquirements in her own lan- 
" guage, as in the Latin ; and in my opinion she may be 
^^ called handsome. I left her, astonished at her talents. 
" She is much devoted to your interests, and q>eaka of 
** you with great esteem. She even avows her intention of 
** visiting you at Florence, so that you may prepare your- 
** ' self to give her a proper reception {ay* From a letter 
of this lady, many years afterwards, to Leo X. we leam^ 
that an epistolary correspondence had subsisted between 
her and Lorenzo de' Medici {6) ; and it is with concern 
we perceive that the remembrance of this intercourse is 
revived, in order to induce the pontiff to bestow upon her 
some pecuniary assistance ; she being then a widow, with 
a numerous train of dependants. She lived however to 
a far more advanced period, and died in the year 1558, 
having then completed a full century* Her literary ac- 
quirements, and the reputation of her early associates, 
threw a lustre on her declining years ; and as her memory 

rem^dned 



^ rails ingenii flamma semel emtcuit, ita crebris delnceps aut audita fladbiu^ 
** aut enutrita fomitibus efiEulgeat, ut a nostrorum hominum prsecordiis ani- 
*' moque* noz omnisy geluque, penitus & lasguoris in literis k inscitix discu- 
** tiatur." PoL Ep. int. Cass. Fid. Ep. loi. 

(a) V. Pol. Ep. in Jpp. No. LI. 

{b) Cass. Fidilis. Ep. 123. 
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remained unimpaired to the last, she was resorted to from CHAP. 

VII 

all parts of Italy, as a living monument of those happier * 

days, which were never adverted to without regret {a). 

That this attention to serious studies, by which these 
celebrated women distinguished themselves, was the cha- 
racteristic of the sex in general, cannot perhaps be with 
truth asserted. The admiration bestowed on those who 
had signalized themselves, affords indeed a strong pre- 
sumption to the contrary. Yet the pretensions of the sex 
to literary eminence were not confined to these instances. 
The Italian historians have noticed many other women of 
high rank who obtained by their learning no inconsiderable 
share of applause (^). Politiano celebrates as a tenth muse 
a lady of Sienna, to whom he gives the name of Cecca {c) ; 
and from the numerous pieces in the learned languages, 
professedly addressed to women, we may reasonably infer, 
that these studies were at that time more generally dif- 
fused amongst them, than they have been at any subsequent 
period. 

Having thus adverted to some of the principal causes Rttuitrfthe 
which accelerated the progress of classical literature in the to classical 
fifteenth century, and observed the active part which Loren- ^**™*"5- 
zo de' Medici took in every transaction that was favourable 

to 



(a) Tonuuim, in vita Cassandra^ /• 42* 

(3) Tirsiojchi, Storia iltlla Lett, Ital, voL vi. parte 2. /. 163 

(r) Mnemosyne audito Senensis carmine Ceccae, 
Quando inquit decima est nata puella mihi ? 
O 2 
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CHAP, to its promotion, it may now be proper bAeSty to inquire 
^g^^ what wa^ the result of exerdons so earnestly made, and sa 
long continued ; and whether the tree; which had been 
transplanted with so much difficulty, and nourished by 
such constant attention, brought forth fruit sufficient to 
repay the labour that had been bestowed upon it 

TrantutioDs Ouc of the first efibrts of the Italian scholars was the 

translation of the most eminent Greek authors into Latin. 
Among the earliest and most assiduous of these translators 
is Leonardo Aretino, whose versions of various works of 
Plato, Xenophon, Plutarch, and other Greek authors, form 
a list too extensive to be recognized in the present work {a). 
The labours of Ficino, though not so numerous, are yet 
more voluminous. Some account of them is found in a 
Latin epistle from their author to Politiano : ** Why, my 
^ friend,*'^ says Kcino, " have you so often desired to 
** know what works I have published ? Is it that you may 
" celebrate them in your verses ? But approbation is not 
<< due to number so much as to choice, and merit is dis^ 
. ^^ tingu&shed by quality rather than quantity {ty* If 
Fidnc^ had adhered more closely to this maxim, it 

would 



(d) A yerj full catalogue of the works of Leonardo is given by Laur. 
SCehusy and prefixed to his edition of the Leiien of this ceiebrated sdiolar; 
fior. 1741. This catalogue comprizes no less than sixty-three different pro- 
ductions, many of which are translations from the Greek. 

(i) V. App. No. LV. Of the works there mentioned, several have been 
publishedi the early editions of which are yet held in esteem. His translation 
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would certainly have diminished nothing of his reputation, C HA p. 
which is buried VLitda die immense mass of his own la- 
bours* The earliest production in this department of let- 
ters, which united elegance with fidelity, is the translation 
cf the history of Herodian, by Politiano {a). This work 
he inscribed to Innocent VIIL in a manly and judicious 
address, in which he briefly states the rules that he had 
jj^escribed to himself in the execution of his work, which 
are yet deserving of the notice of all who engage in similar 
undertakings {b). 

From his early years Politiano had closely attached 
himself to the study of the writings of Homer ; and whilst 
he was very young, had begun to translate the Iliad into 

Latin 



of Plato was first printed at Floro^ce withoiit date^ and again at Venice, I49i- 
. His version of Plotinus, printed by Miscomini, at the expence of Lorenzo de*^ 
Medici, though not published till a&et his death, is a fine specimen of typo- 
graphy ; at the close we read, 

t/Ugnificif sumptu Lmmniii Midicis pmtria seroatmritf imprtsni i» archtljp^ Amt^' 
wim Misummm Fiweniia Atsm hcccclxzxxii Noids Mmi. 

[a) Printed three times in the year 1493, viz. at Rome^ at Bologna by 
Plato dt BenedUthi and at the last-mentioned place by BazaUrius de Bazalenis^ 
Of these editions the second is the most esteemed. 

MaJttaire, Ann. Typ. t;. i. /. 558. Di Bure, BiiL Inst. No. 4840. 

fi) Que sane nostne fbevnnt partes, tentarimus profecto, utinamqoe cttam 
effecerimus, oti omnia ex fide responderent, ne inepta peregrinitas* ne grasculie 
QBqiiaifn figucss^ nisi si quse jam pro receptis habentur, Ituinam qnasi-polhierent 
castitatden ;. vt eadem propemodam esset lingus utriusque persjncuitas, eaedem* 
que mundttiflt, tdejaoi utrobtqoe census alxjue indoles, nulla Tocum morosifias, 
mittaaoxietaa. Poi. inprm/au Ed. JU. 1498. 
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CHAP. Latin hexameter verse (^). Whoever is acquainted with 
^^^- the great extent of his powers, and the peculiar energy of 

""""" his Latin compositions, will regret that of this monument 
of his industry not a vestige remains* That he had 
made a considerable progress in this work, appears from 
many authorities ; and there is even reason to believe, that 
his perseverance finally overcame the difficulties of his 
undertakings Ficino, writing to Lorenzo de' Medici, and 
congratulating him on the success of his attention to li- 
beral studies, particularly adverts to the protedtion afforded 
by him to Politiano, of whose translation of the Grecian 
bard he speaks in those terms of florid adulation which 
too frequently characterize his letters {6). Another con- 
temporary author has however plainly indicated that Poli- 
tiano 



{a) An epitome of the Iliad in Latin verse, under the fictitious name of 
Pindar the Theban, is amongst the MSS. of the Laurentian Lib. Piut, xxzyiii* 
Coil.xiu 2. and has also been published in the £d. of Homer by Spondanus 
Basil, JS^S' Another translation of the Grecian bard is said to have been exe- 
cuted in the fifteenth century, by Niccolo Valla, who died at twenty-one years 
of age. P. Cortes, de Horn, doct, p, 46. VaUrian. de Liter at, InfeL lib, ii. A transla- 
tion of the Iliad into Latin prose, by Lorenzo Valla, was published at Brescia 
1474, and Lorenzo was accused of having availed himself of a translation made 
a century before, by Leontius Pilatus, which translation has also been inscribed 
to Petrarca. Hod. de Gr^c. illust. /. 10. 

[h) " Divites alii fcrme omnes ministros nutriunt voluptatum ; Tu sacer- 
'' dotes musarum nutris : perge precor mi Laurenti ; nam illi voluptatum 
** servi evadent, tu vero musarum delitiae. Summus musarum sacerdos. Ho- 
*' merus, in Italiam, te duce, venit. £t qui hactenus circum vagus et men* 
«< dicus fuit tandem apud te dulce hospitium repperit* Nutris domi Homeri- 
*^ cum ilium adolescentem, Angelum Politianum, qui grsecum Homeri per* 
^* sonam latinis coloribus exprimat. Exprimit jam» atque id quod mirum est 
** in tarn tencre aetati, ita exprimic ut nisi quis graecum fuisse Homerum no* 
** verit, dubitaturus sit, e duobus uter naturalis sit & uter pictus Homenu» 
" &c." Fic.Ep.lib.u 
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tiano completed his important task {a)^ to the progress of CHAP, 
which he has occasionally adverted in his own works {b). . 
Whether his youthful labours fell a sacrifice to the severity 
of his riper judgment, or perished in the general dispersion 
of the Medicean Library, of which he lived to be a witness^ 
is a question which must yet remain undecided. 

The early part of the fifteenth century was distinguish* itnitti writers 
ed by a warm admiration of the writings of the ancients, ^ ^p^^- 
and an extreme avidity to possess them. This was suc- 
ceeded, as might be expected, by an attention to the ac- 
curacy of the text, and an ardent desire of transfusing 
their beauties into a language more generally known. To- 
wards the latter part of the century a further progress was 

made; 



(a) Amongst the Latin poems of Alessandro Braccio^ the contemporary 
and friend of Politiano, and well known hy his translation of the works of 
Appian, is the following epigram : 

^ AD LAURENT1UM MEDICEM. 

'' Tempora nostra tibi multum debentia Laurensi 

** Non minus hoc debenty nobile propter opus, 
'' Maeonium, duce te quod nuper et auspice, vatem, 

** ConTertit Latlos Angclus in numeros, 
** Cumque decore suo cum majestate legendum, 

** Dat nobis qualem Graecia docta legit, 
** Ut dubites Latiut malit quam Gr^cus Homtrus 

** Esse, magis patrius hunc nisi vincat amor/' 

Band. Cat. lib. Lour, iii. 780. 

{jt) << Nam et ego is sum qui ab ineunte adolescentia* ita hujus eminentis- 
'' simi poetse studio ardoreque flagraverim, ut non modo eum totum legendo 
•* olfecerim, poeneque contriverim, scd juvenili quodam, ac propc temerario 
<* ausu, vertere etiam in Latinum tentaverim." 

Pol. Orat. in Exp. Hmiri in of. Aid. 1498. 
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made ; and ifirom comoieatii^^ and translating, the Ita- 
lians began 'to emulate tiiete remains of ancient geiiiua. 
Those who distingnished themselves during the 4;uDe of 
Cosmo, and Piero de'Medioi, have already attracted 4onie 
share of^onr notice.; but it must 'in general be acknowledge 
ed, that although their labours exhibit at times ja tolerable 
knowledge of the mechanical parts of learning, and have 
the body and form of poetic composition, yet the animating 
^irit that should communicate life and motion is sought 
•for in vain; or if it be any where discoverable, is only t« 
be found in the licentious productions ^of Beccatelli {a). 
Of that kind of composition which may be called classical, 
-modern Italy had seen no examples. The writings ol 
'Landino, of which specimens have been already given, a^e 
Ixowever entitled to some share of approbation ; and if they 
be not marked by any pow.erful efforts of imagination, nor 
remind us strongly of the ancient authors, they possess a 
flow of language, and a facility of diction and versification, 
much superior to his predecessors. A further proficiency 
was made by Naldo Naldio, or NaJdo de NaUis^ the friend 
of Ficino and Politiano, and the frequent panegyrist of 
ugoiinovcrini. the Mcdici {b). The poem of Ugolino Verini, ** De Illus^ 
** tratione Urbis Florcntia^^ is perhaps more estimable for 

the 



Landino. 



{a) <y. antti v. I. /. 51. 

{h) The poems of Naldio are printed in the Sikcta Pomaia Itrnkntm, v. vi. 
-f. 4ta. of theie tlie first is ^dMssed, M PttramMtdictmin^hitiifiuigm C^mi ejus 
giiutmtt fui HMTt'dam vimtoptimHt Parnu^P^Uridf ipgmminatus fmt. An extract 
from tht« piece in the Appendix, No. LVI. will sufficicntlj shew, that Naldio 
was possessed of no inconsiderable talents for Latin poetry. Another, of 
the poens^f Naldio is -atldressed 'to Aimalenai a nun, probably the sister-in- 
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the authenticity of the information it communicates, than C HA P. 
for its poetical excellence, yet Verini has left other testi- 
monies that entitle him to rank with the first Latin poets 
of his age {a). These pieces are principally devoted to the 
praises of the Medici, and frequently advert to the cha- 
racters of Lorenzo and Giuiiano, and to the circumstances 
of the times {6). 

In 



Jaw of Bernardo Pulci (v. «r//, W. i. /. 245.), in which the poet laments the 
death of Albiera Alblzzi, the wife of Sigi^mundo Stufa, on whose death Poli- 
tiano has also left a beautiful Latin elegy. It is probable there were two suc- 
cessive authors of this name^ whose works are inserted in the Carmina iiiust, as 
it can scarcely be supposed that the same person who addressed himself to 
Piero on the death of his father in 1464^ and had before written a pbem to 
Cosmo on the death of his Son John* should be the author of the pieces in this 
collection which are inscribed to Leo X. who did not enter on his pontificate 
till 15^3* Poiitiano has left the foUomng commendatory epigram on the 
writings of Naldio : 

Dum celebrat Medicem Naldus^ dum laudat amicam, 

£t pariter gemino raptus amore canity 
Tarn lepidum unanimes illi omavere libellnmy 
Ph(xbus, Amor, Pallas, Gratia, Musa, Fides. 
{a) The example of Landino in affixing to his poetical labours the name of 
his mistress (a;, ante^ 'voL i. /. S9.) was followed by Verini, who gave the title 
of Flameita to his two books of Latin elegies, which he inscribed to Lorenzo 
de' Medici, and which yet remain in the Laurentian Library (P/wf. xzxix* 
fd. 42.)* Bandini supposes that Landino, as well as many other learned men 
of those times, had a real object of his passion, for which he gives a very satis* 
factory reason. ** Neque hoc nomen fictum esse crediderim, quum revcra 
'* mihi compertom sit, iliius cvi litteratos viros, ut mmc qmqut acdiitt puellaa 
*' in delidis habuisse plurimum, in earumque laudem carmina, ad instar ilia 
« Ovidii quie amatoria nuncupantor, ezarasse." 

Bamd. Sptc. Lit. Fkr. v. i. /• isa 
(*) In the Laurentian Library (War/, ixvi. cod. 21.) is preserved a poem 
by Ugolitto, to which he has given the name of Paradisus. On hi* imaginary 
excursion to the celestial regions, the poet meets with Cosmo de' Medici, who 
converses with him at great length on the afiairs of Florence, and particularly 
en the situation of his own family. 
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CHAP. In MicEad Vcrini, the eon rf UgctfiiiD^ wc hire a rar- 
^^^ prising instance of early attaimnents in learning. He wae 

Michael verini. bom itt 1465 J and olthough he died at the age of seventeen 
years, yet in that short space of time he had obtained the 
admiration, and conciliated the esteem of his learned con* 
temporaries. His principal work ia a collection of Latin 
disticba^ which exhibit great facility both of invention and 
expression, and an acquaintance with human life and man-- 
ners far beyond his years. His Latin letters, of which a 
large collection is preserved in the Laurentian Library {a\ 
and which are chiefly addressed to his father, are as ho- 
nourable to the paternal kindness of the one, as to the 
filial affection of the other. His death is said to have been 
occasioned by his repugnance to obey the prescription of 
his physicians, who recommended an experiment which it 
seems his modesty did not approve, and he fell a sacrifice 
to his pertinacious chastity {b). From his letters it ap- 
pears 



{a) Pint, Ixzxx. cod, 28. From these letters Bandini has in his valuable 
catalogue given copious extracts. «. iii. /. 463^ it u^. 

(i) This event has been commemorated both in verse and prose» in Latin 

and luUaOt bfmany contemporary authors, (v^ jfyf. N^. LVIL) Verini it 

not the only instance of the kind on record. If we may believe Ammirato, 

the death of the cardinal of Lisbon in 1459 was occasioned by a similar cir* 

enoMtanee. ^mm* Li, Flcr. m. iii. /• 89. That such a remedy had been pre* 

•cribed to Verini, is apparent from the following affecting pasage in one of his 

letters 1 *^ bisiqierabtlis me valitudo confecit, membra ut sine pallore macieque 

'< deformia ; nocte crucior, die non quiesco, £c quod me acrius torqaet, in 

** tanto dolore spet nulla salntia. Quamquam medici* et tota domus, k amici, 

•< nihil pcricli asserant^ drprehendo tamen tacitos in vultn timores^ su^ria^ 

'^ snnrmur^ tacitumitatem, mseroris cuncta signa prospicio; sedcntnotior 

« morbus quammihi ? Quidquid acciderit» utinam forti animo feramus 1 sci» 

'* mihi nullum de vita factum reitare pftnifiendum, nisi quod potueram vaM* 

*< tudini consulere sapientius $ verum mihi frnkr^ vel potiut nuUikmt obAao-* 

« vale." 
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pears xiak both he and His father Uved oa teims ef Ind- CU ap« 
maty and friendship with Landino, Bartolomeo Fcmtky, 
and Politianoy and that Lorenzo de' Medici occasional!/ 
passed a leisure hour in conmial intercourse widi tfait 
karaed family (^ )• 

The reputation acquired by the Florentines in the cul- ouwr Latin 
tivation of Latin poetry stimulated the exertions of other ^^^^ 
Italian scholars. On the memorable occasion of the con- ^"nr- 
spiracy of the Pazzi, Platinus Flatus, a Milanese, addressed 
to Lorenzo de' Medici a copy of verses, which obtained 
bis warm approbation {b). The exertions of Lorenzo ia 
establishing the academy at Pisa gave rise to a poem of 
greater merit and importance, by Carolus de Maximis {c^ 

To 

(tf) •* Fingit Homerus Jovtm ipsum, aliosque Deos, Olyinpo relictOt 
^' apud Ethtopas divertisse, coenasse, lusisse : Augustum etiam orbis terra* 
^ rum principeniy apud privatos sine ullo apparatu coenitasse : sed cur Vetera i 
** Laurentius Medices urbis nostrae facile primus, apud patrem meum pransQf 
** est noxmumquam,'* &c. 

Mic. Ver, Ep. 15. ad Sim* CmmirioMm. af. Bmd. Cm* v. iii. /. 483* 

(i) Laurentius Medices, quanta Vduptate adficeretur In perlegendis poe* 
dcisejusdem (Plati) lucubrationibus, quantoque ilium in pnetio haberet, tes* 
tatus est in epistola ad ipsum scripta, ob acceptum ex ejus carminibusnon me- 
diocre doloris levamen in nefarie patrata fratrrs sui oede ; ait enim, ** retat 
" est verbum, mi Platine, imsuofvem essf in luctu muskam : ego vero tuis per* 
^ lectis versiculis, re ipsa reperi nihil tam maxtmt ad sdatium facere quam 
<' musicam." Saxius in Hist. Lit'terario Tjfpogr. MedsQL ap. Band, in Cat. Bits 
Lanr. v. ii. /. 193. These verses are published in the Sikit. Potm. ItaL «. vii« 
/. 256. 

{c) DE STUDIO PISANAB URBIS ET EJUS SITUS MAXIMA FELICITATB AD 

LAUBBNTiuM MEDiCEM. Thls .picce IS preserved in the Laurentian Library 
(P/k/. Ixxxxi* c9d.^. <p* Band. Cat, v. iii. /. 8sO'}» ^^ contains so full, and 
at the same time so elegant an eulogy on the character of Lorenzo, and par* 
dcularly on his attention to the promotion of letters, that I have given it a 
f lace m tke Appeadixt No. LVIIL 

F2 ■' 
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CHAP. To the authors before mentioned we may add the names 

VII. of Cantalicio, Nicodemo Folengi, Alessandro Braccio, and 

— "—" Aurelio Augurelli, all of whom havfe cultivated Latin 

poetry with different degrees of success, and have addresed 

some portion of their works to Lorenzo de' Medici, to 

which the reader may not he displeased to refer {a). 

Of 



(«) The poems of Cantalicio are pnblished in the Canmna Ilimst. Fmt. ltd. 
W. ill. f* 123. and are inscribed to Lorenzo de' Medici. Those of Folengi 
are inserted in the same work» fw/. ir. /• 419*^ Alessandro Braccio was 
equally eminent in politics and letters. He was for some time secretary of 
Ihe Florentine republic, and died on an embassy to pope Alexander VI. His 
translation of Appian into Italian is yet highly esteemed, and forms part of the 
CpUmuit or series of Italian historical works. The Latin poems of Braccio^ 
though very numerous* have not yet been publiished, but are preserved in the 
Lanrentian Library. P/ar/.lzxxzi. ro^.40, 41. Many of them are inscribed 
to Lorenzo de' Medici and other men of eminence, as Landino, Ficino, Bar* 
tolomeo Scala, Ugolini Verini, &c. I have before adduced some lines of this 
author to Lorenzo de* Medici, and shall hereafter avail myself of an opporta- 
suty of producing a more extensive specimen of his works. The followin|r 
epigram addressed to Politiano is not inapplicabje to our present subject : 

If. Band. Cat. v. iii. /• 781. . 

M» AHGBLUM BASSUM POLITlAHSMSBII» 

Tanta tibi tenero quum surgat pectore virtus^ 

Quanta vel annoso vix queat esse seni, 
Ac tua grandisono reboent quum, Basse^ cothumo 

Carmina, magnanimo non nisi digna duce, 
£( tibi sit locuple& oris facundia docti, 

Teque suis ditet Grxcia litterulis^ • 
Te precor ad longos ut servet Juppiter annos^ 

Incolumemque sinat vivere posse diu. 
Nam tua Msonio mukum certantia vati 

Carmina quis dubitet, Virgilioque fore ? 
Atque decus clarum nostra magnumque futurum 

Quis neget aetatis te, memorande puer ? 
Sis igitur felix, nostri spes maxima saecli^ 

Teque putes nobis charius esse nihil. 

Aurelio Augurelli is more generally known* His poems have frequently 
been pnblished. The first edition is that of Verona, 1491, in 4X0 ; the most 



log 

Of all these authors, though some possess a consl- CHAP, 
derable share of merit, not one of them can contend in ' 



point of poetical excellence with Politiano, who in his com- character of the 
position approaches nearer to the standard of the ancients ^^v^^^ 

/• • • Politiano. 

than any man of his time ; yet, whilst he emulates the dig- 
nity of Virgil, or reminds U3 of the elegance of Horace, 
he suggests not to our minds the idea of servile imitation.. 
Of the character of his writings various opinions have 
indeed been entertained, which have been detailed at 
large by Baillet, and still more copiously by Mencke- 
nius (tf). It may therefore be suflScient on this occasion 
t:o caution the reader against an implicit acquiescence 
in the opinions of two eminent living authors who have 
either obliquely censured, or too cautiously approved 
h» poetical works (3)» In the attempt made by Politiano 

to 



correct and elegant^ that of Aldus, 1505. These poems rank in the first clas« 
of modem Latin poetry. 

^e) Baillet Jugemens des Sfovani, vol. iv. /. 18. Menck, in *vita Pol. passim:, 

'{b) Tirabbschi, adopting the sentiments of Giraldi^ acknowledges that Po^ 
iltiano was t>os8essed of a vivid genias^ of extensive powers, and of uncommon 
and diversified erudition ; but censures his Latin poetry as deficient in elegance 
and choice of expresrion. Tirah, Stma Jflla Lett. ItaL W. vi, far. 2. f, 234* 
•Fabroniy adverting to the Italian poetry of Politiano, insinuates^ that the 
Latin mioses were reverted and coy, to one who had obtained the favour of 
their sister at so early an age» by hi^ verses on the Qiestru of Giuliano de' Me^ 
dici. Fabi. in ndtd Lour, /. 157. To oppose to these opinions the authority 
of many other eminent men who have mentioned the Latin writings of Poli- 
tianawith ahnost unlimited praise, would only be to detail the compilations 
of Bailiet or Meockenius. Btit the works of Politiano are yet open to the in^ 
ftpeetkm of the inquisitive scholar'; and though certainly unequal in point of 
tterit, perhtfps aeqo»ding to the time of life at which they were produced, 
will be Iboadi iipoa the whde, to possess a vigour of sentiment^ a o^iousness 
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CHAP, to rertore a jost taste fot the literature of the ancicnti, it 
i!8 not to be demed that he had powerfal coadjutors in Pon« 
tano and Sinazafo^^), whose labours have given to the de- 
Hghtful vicinity of Naples new pretensions to the appella^ 
tion of elastic ground. Nor will it dimini^ his reputation 
if we admit that the empire which )ie had founded was in 
the next ce&tury exfeiided a<id 'secured by the eacertiona of 
Fracastoro, "Vlda, Naugtrio, and l'lai!unio(i),.'in whom 

thtt 



of imaginatien, and a classical elegance of expressidtty tdirch^ if eosstdertd 
witk n£69tnct to tiae ^Lgcln wkich he lired» edtide them.t9 tfa»'lugfao5t «9tQeiii> 

{a) Giacopo Sanazaro, or, by his acad^ntiical appellation, Aettus Stneerai 
Sfittazariust W2U a N6apolil^ii» lubm ia the lyeac l^5$«. a]i4.cii)^)r nrnoeot 
Vf his Italian and Latin compositions. In the former, his reputation is chiefly 
founded on his Jrcadia ; in the latter, on his poem in three books, Di partm 
Ftrginhi which -w^ idlowed f however, to be greatly hlrmishcd by the introduc- 
tion of the pagan deities to the mysteries of the Christian religion. 

» 

(^) I cannot mention these names without regretting the limits to which I 
am necessarily confined. The rivals of Virgil, of Ovid, and of Catullus, ought 
not, in a work that touches on the rise of letters, to be commemorated at the 
fbot of a page. The Sjphiiii of Fracastoro, //v/ iftM&rh Gallk^t though aa un« 
fHromtstng subject, is beyond comparisoa the finest Latin poem that hae ap^ 
peared since the times of the anc^ts. The writings of Vida are more gene- 
rally known, and would be entitled to higher applanee, if they did sot fre- 
quently discover to the classical reader an! imitation of the ancieitts that bofden 
on servility. Naugerio was a noUe Venetian, whd died ytoang oa an embaisf 
from the republic. In his last moments he destroyed all hit writtnge then hi 
his possession, as not being sufficiently correct for the public eye i but the fsiw 
that had been previously distributed among his friende were ooUected and pub* 
Hshed by them after his death, and breathe the true spirit of poetry. In Fla<» 
Ininio we have the simplicity and tendemeeiof Catullue, without hie lieeiitiouiiy 
ness. To those who are acquainted with hie writings, ie will sot be thooghl 
extravagant to assert, that many of them, in the epecics'Of compoeittei t^ 
^hich they are confined^ were nevereiceUed* The qoertion; addi »a eo d hf Hm 



Ill 

the great poeti of the Angiftlati a§e aeem ooce mote to be C^,^''* 
revived. 

Wliitsr t&e study of polite Utentture was thui^emefg- oenaniideiof 
tag nrom its state of reptile torpor, the other sciences felt utentuiviB 
the elects of the aame invigorating beam j and the city of ^*««*«- 
Florence, Hke a sheltered garden in the opening of spring, 
re-echoed with the esurlkst soands of retudrning animation. 
The ^atonic acadecHy existed in full splendor, and served 
as a common bond to unite, at stated intervals, those 
who had signalized themselves by scientific or literary 
pursuits. The absurd pretensions of judicial astrology 
were freely examined and openly exposed ; and observation 
and experiment were at length substituted in the place of 
conjecture and of fiaud {a). PaoUo Toscanelli had already 
erected his celebrated Gapmon (^)« Lorenzo da Volpaja 

constructed 



nyafrkndy respdctiiig tlie uritiags ofCaccfintf^ ^Qaaado leggete^nott vt 
** stB^tfr 701 iiqiit&rc il «U<ire di dolcexza^* inayirkli caofideaoe 'be repeated 
to aU.thodo wbO'Wc o^urenHuifi -with his works* 

(«) Pico of Mirandula was one of the first who entered the lists against 
this formidable adversary of real knowledge, in his treatise in twelve books» 
ad^utrsus Jjtrologoj^ whkh is fboxk! in the general collection of his works* Fem. 

(^) This Gnomon, which has justly been denominated the npbjest as* 
trbnomxcal-iiwtnimtet in^he worid, wa^ erected byToscanelli, about the year . 
14609 ibr the purpose of determining the solstices, and thereby ascertaining the 
£easti of the RosMsh -chtuxh. It is fixed in the* cupola of die church of S. 
Maria del fiore, at the height of 277 Parisian feet* A small orifice transmits 
from tiiat distance the rays of the sun.tp a marble flag» placed in the floor c£ 
the church. This instrument was, in the prqseat ^eacwy^ cori^ct^ ^d im* 

3 
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CHAP, constructed for Loreniode' Medici, a clock, or piece of 
mechanism, which not only marked the hour of the day, 
but the motions of the sun and of the planets, the eclipses, 
the signs 6f the zodiac, aod the whole revolXitiofis of the* 
heavens (a). A laudable attempt waB made b.y Fran^tescd 
Berlinghieri to facilitate the study of geograj^hy, by uniting 
it with poetry (^). In met$fphyslcs sevdral trea^tises made 
their appearance, sonie of which ate inscribed by their au<* 
thors to torenzo de' Medici {c). His efforts to promote 
the important science of i^edicine, and to rescue it from 
the absurdities in v^hicH it was enY<^ped, are acknowledged 



proved at the instance of M. de la Condamine, tvho acknowledges it to be a: 
«trilcing proof of the capacity and extendecl views of its author 

{a) Politiano has left a- very ^particular description of this carious piece of 
machinery. £f. Uh, iv. £/. 8. A singular spectacle was also devised by Lo* 
renzo de' Medici for the amusement of the populace, a memorial of which is 
preserved in a poem by Naldio, Carm. Must. <u. vi» /. 436. entitled EU^a im 
upttm SielUu trrantts sub hnmama specie per urhem Floremtinam €urrihus a Laureniio 
Medue Pmirist Fsure dudjutsast ^'o^^ triumpkeutiiitm* From dus poem we learn 
that the planets were personified and distinguished by their proper attributes^ 
and that they performed their evolutions to the sound of musici with yersct 
explanatory of their motions and supposed qualities. 

Ncc tantum signis quot erant ea sidera certis 

Monstrastiy Medices, qua specicque forent^ 
Dulcibus at numeris suavi modulatus ab ore 

Singula quid faciant praecipis arte cani. 

{b) The Geogtafa of Berlinghieri w^ published with maps at Florence in 

the year 1480. 

(r) Niccolo Fulginato addressed to Lorenzo his treatise De lieis^ which yet 
remains in manuscript in the Laurentian Library. Plut. hxxii. cod, ti. Band* 
Cmt. iii. 201. and Leonardo Nogarola a work intitled De ImmnJitate aninue; 
Flsa. Loxiii* cod, tz. Bemd. Cat. iii. 219. 
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by several of its most emineiu professors, who culti- chap. 
vated it on more rational principles, and have attributed ^^^' 
their proficiency *to his bounty {a). In the practice and 
theory of miisic, Antonio Squarcialupi excelled all his< 
predecessors ; and Lorenzo is said to have written a poem 
in his praise (^)« His liberality was emulated by many 
other ilhi6(trious citizens, ' who were allied to him by 
affinity, or attached by the ties of friendship, and of 
kindred studies, and the mnumerab^e literary works of 
this period, the production' of Florentine authors, evince, 
the success that attended their exertions. Of these wod^s 
many yet hold a high rank, not only for pnictkat know** 
ledge, but for purity of diction ; and upon the whole they 

bear 



(a) Bernardus de Tomiis, dedicating to Giovanni de' Medici, when a car- 
dinaly his treatise de Citis ^adragisimalihus^ thus addresses him : ** Laurentius» 
** pater tuus, Rererendisstme Domine, tanta erga me utitur humanitate, ac 
^' tot beneficiis Tomium adstringit, ut filiis totique domui, perpetuo me debere 
^ profitear. Degustavi nutu ejus medicinalem scientiam, neque sui caussa de- 
** fait quidquam, quo ad illius apicem potuerim pervenire." Band. Cat. <zf. i. 
/• 659. In the Laurendan Library are several medical works addressed to 
Lorenzo, as Joh. Calera. Compend. Febrium. Band, Cat.m. 42. Joh* Aretint 
de Medicinx et legiun prsestantia, 5cc. ib. iii. 141. | 

{b) This I mention on the authority of Mr. Tenhove* ** En fait de mu- 
'* sique," says he, giving an account of Leo. Bat. Albert!, *^ il ne c^dait qu'an 
*< seul Antoine Squarciaiupo. J'ai sous les yeuz un poeme que Laurent, de' 
'* Me(Ucis fit en 1' honneur de ce dernier i car quel est le genre de talens au'quel 
*' M^^cis ne faisait pas accueil ?'' Mum* GiaioL de U Maisem de MedidSf lib, %• - 
p. 99. I regret that this poem of Lorenzo has escaped my researches. Valori 
relates, that Lorenzo being present when the character of this celebrated mu- 
sician was the subject of censure, observed to his detractors, If you i/tew ho^u 
difficult ii if to arri*ve at excellence in ai^ science, jtm *w0nid speak of him nvith mure 
respect. Vol. in viti Laur, /• 45. 

VOL. II. Q^ 
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CHAP, bewr the sbimp of industry^ ulents^ and good sense. And 
' as they may he preferred^ both in point of information and 
composition, to the productions that immediately preceded 
them, so they are perhaps more truly estimable than many 
of those of the ensuing century ; when, by an oyerstrained 
attention to the beauty of language, the importance of the 
subject was frequently neglected or forgotten^ and the ta* 
fents^ of the first men of the age being devoted raliier to 
words than to things, were overwhelmed in a prolixity of 
language, that ia the form of letters, orations, and critical 
dissertations, became the of^robrium of literature^ and the 
dMttructioa of ipx ta(rt«. i 



CHAP, viir. 



Domestic character of Lorenzo di Medici-^Accwed 
of being addicted to licentious amours — Children of Lo- 

^g„zo JSs conduct towards them — Politiano accompanies 

them to Pistoia — They remove to Cqffagiolo— -Dissensions 
between Politiano and Madonna Clarice — He retires to 
Fiesokt and writes his poem intitled rusticus — Piero 
de* Medici— Giovanni di Medici— Lorenzo discharges his 
debts ^ and quits commerce for agriculture-r-Villa of Pog- 
gio-Cajano — Careggi — Fiesole and other domains — Piero 
visits the Pope — Giovanni raised to the dignity of a cardi- 
nal—Admonitory letter of Lorenzo— Piero marries Alfon- 
sina Orsini — Visits Milan— Learned ecclesiastics favoured 
by Lorenzo — Mariano Gennazano—Girolamo Savonarola 
Matteo Bosso— Death of Madonna Clarice — Assassi- 
nation of Girolamo Riario — Tragical death of Galeotto 
Manfredi prince of Faenza, 
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CHAP. VIII. 



ri AVING hitherto traced the conduct of Lorenzo de* 
Medici in public life, we may now be allowed to follow 
him to his domestic retreat, and observe him in the inter- 
course of his family, the education of his children or the 
society of his friends. The mind of man varies with his 
local situation, and before it can be justly estimated 
must be viewed in those moments when it expands in the 
warmth of confidence, and exhibits its true colours in the 
sunshine of affection. Whether it was from the sugges- 
tions of policy, or the versatility of his natural disposition, 
that Lorenzo de' Medici turned with such facility from 
concerns of high importance to the discussion of subjects 
of amusement, and the levity of convivial intercourse, cer- 
tain it is, that few persons have displayed this faculty in so 
eminent a degree. « Think not," says Politiano, writing 

to 
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character of 
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CHAP, to his friend (a), " that any of our learned associates, even 



VIII. 



" they who have devoted their lives to study, are to be e«- 
" teemed superior to Lorenzo de* Medici, either for acute* 
^' ness in disputation^ or for good sense in forming a just 
^^ decision j or that he yields to any of them in expressing 
" his thoughts with facility, variety, and elegance. The 
^' examples of history are as familiar to him as the attend-* 
^' ants that surround his table ; and when the nature of his 
^' subject admits of it, his conversation is abundantly sea- 
*' soned with the salt collected from that ocean, from which 
" Venus herself first sprung (^).*' Hi^ talent for irony 
was peculiar, and folly and absurdity seldom escaped his 
animadversion (r). In the collections formed by the Ho* 
rentines, of the motti d turU of cefebjlated men, Lorenzo 
bears a distinguished part; but when expressions adapted to 
the occasion of a moment are transplanted to the page of 
a book, and subniitted tQ tb.e cool CQosideratipQ of the closet, 
they too often remind us of ^ flower crept from its stalk, to 
be preserved in arid deformity. Possibly too,^ those who 
have assumed the task of selection* niAy not have been ac- 
curate in their choice^ and perhaps the celebrity of his 

name 



{a) Ai^* Puiit* Lodmwco Odaxio, Ef. lib, in. £/• 6. 

(^) Lususque Salesque, 

Sed lectus pelago, quo Venus orta saks^ 
Says Jacques Moisant, Sieur de Brieux. v. Menagiana, torn* i. /. ^g, wjhcre 
the author has traced this sentiment from Plutarch to Politiano, and down- 
wards to Victorius, Hemsius, and dc Brieuz. •* Quelque belle & fine, an 
** reste,'' says he* *^ que soit cette pensee* us^e aujoord'hui comine eile est^ 
** on n' oserait plus la rcp^t^r." 

{c) << Quum jocabatmv nihil hilarius ; quom mordebat nihti 2sptmsJ* 

Fakrif in vita, /• 14. 
I 
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name may have been M inducement to others to attribute chap 
to him witticisms unworthy of his character. Yet the bon-^ . ' 

mots of Lorenzo may rank with many of those which 
have been pufolished with importance, and read with avi- 
dity {a). Grazzini has also introduced this eminent man 
as amusing himself with a piece of meditated jocularity, 
in order to free himself from the importunate visits of a 
physician, who too frequently appeared at his table ; but, 
for the veracity of this narrative, we have only the 
authority of a professed novelist {b). Nor is it likely that 

Lorenzo, 



(«) fttcfa! ctf^thcm am^lated by Valori, and many' others may be founcT 
kk ik» FM0iip, MfUi it Smrii^ di di*vern Siffiari, He* Raccoitg ftr L^» Dmnmicbi^ 
Yen. 1588. One of his kinsmen, remarkable for his avaricey havmg boasted 
that he had at his villa a plentiful stream of fiAe water, Lorenzo repliedi If so, 
jibu Might dfit^ H htp deafur hands. Bartolommeo Soccrni, of Siiefilnay having 
observed, in allusion to' the defect' in Loresao'tf si|^t» that the air of Floi'ence 
was injurious to the eyesj True, said Lorenzo, and that of Sienna to the hrain. 
Being inrettx)gated by Ugolino Martelli, why he rose so late in the ittoming, 
Lorenzo in fetum inquired froxti Martelli, why he rose so soon, and finding 
that it was to employ himself in trifles, Mj morning dreasns, said Lorenzo, are^ 
letter than thy mormng*s husinets* When SoccinI eloped from Florence, to evade 
his enagements as professor of civil law there, and being taken and brought 
back, was committed to prison, he complained that a man of his eminence 
should undergo such a shameful punisliment. Ton should rememter, said Lo> 
rensfiey thai thethame is mt in the fumsHnnent^ hnt in the crime. 

Fai, p. 14. Dom, /• 121, (^r. 

{i) Ant6a*Fnui'cesco OiuBziiii, detto II Lasca. NnwUe, Ed. Load. i'f^6. 
La tema Cena, Nov. x* The aSrgwnent of this nove^ is as follows : ^ Lorenzo 
'* veechio de' Medici da doe travestiti, fa condurre Maestro Manente ubriaco 
** uaa sera dopo ccaa segretamvittenel sucpalagio, e quivi e altrove'lo tielie, 
** senza sapere egli dove sia, lungo tempo al bujo^ facendogii portar mangiare 
" da due immascherati ; dopo per via del Monaco bu&ne, da a credere alle 
** persone, lui esser morto di peste, perciocche cavato di casa sua un miorto, 
<< in suo scambio lo fa dissotterare. II Magnifico poi con modo stravagante 
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amours. 



CHAP. Lorenzo, though he frequently indulged in the license 

_ allowed .by the Roman satirist, would have forgotten the 

precaution with which it is accompanied (tf), or would 

have misemployed his time and his talents, in contriving 

and executing a stale and insipid jest. 

Accusfd of be. Although there is reason to believe that Clarice Orsini, 

louteSut the wife of Lorenzo, was not the object of his early pas- 
amours. g-^j^^ ^^^ ^y^^^ j^g Uvcd With hcr in uninterrupted affection, 

and treated her on all occasions with the respect due to her 
rank and her virtues, appears from many circumstances. 
He has not however escaped an imputation which has 
sometimes attached itself to names of great celebrity, and 
which indeed too often taints the general mass of excellence 
vnth the leaven of human nature. " Such a combination cif 
" talents and of virtues," says Machiavelli, " as appeared 
*' in Lorenzo de' Medici, was not counterbalanced by a 
" single fault, although he was incredibly devoted to the 
" indulgence of an amorous passion (3)." In asserting a 
particular defect, it is remarkable that the historian ad- 
mits it not as an exception to his general approbation. 

Yet 



** manda via Maestro Maxiaitc» il quale fixialraente credato xnorto da ogsuno, 
'* arriva in Firenze, dove la mogliey pensando che fosse V anima sna^ lo eaccia 
<< via come se fiisse lo spirito» e dalla gente avnto la corsa, trova solo Burchi- 
^ elk), che lo riconosce* e ptatendo prtma la moglie in Vescovado, e poi alii 
*^ Otto e timesso la causa in Lorenzo, il quale fatto venire Nepo da Gda- 
** trona, fa veder alle persone, ogni cosa esser intervenuta al. Medico per forza 
** d* incanti ; sicche riavuta la donna. Maestro Manente piglia per suo awo- ' 
« catoSanCipriano.'' 

{a) Nee lusisse pudet— -sed non incldere ludum* Hor, Ep, lih. i« 

iff) Hist, Fhr. lib. viii* 
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"f 6t it 18 ftot to 1)6 defiled, that if such an accusation wen CHAP, 
established, it would be difficult to apdogize for Lorenzo^ 
although the manners of the age, and the vivacity of his 
natural disposition, might be urged in extenuation of his 
misconduct. In justice however to his character, it must 
be observed, that the history of the times furnishes us with 
no information, either as to the circumftances attending his 
amours, or the paordcular objects of his passion {a) ; nor 
indeed does there appear, from the testi^nony of his con* 
temporaries, any reason to infer that he is justly charged 
with this deviation from the rules of virtue, and of deco- 
rum {5). Pnobably this imputation is founded only on a 
presumption arising from the amorous tendency of some of 
his poetical writings ; and certain it is, that if the offspring 
of imagination and the efilisions of poetry be allowed to 
decide, his conviction will be apparent in almost every 
line. It may perhaps be observed that these pieces were 
chiefly the productions of his youtli, before the restric- 
tions of the marriage vow had suppressed the breathings 

of 



(«i) OnlttiacaGore veproclL^ le dofaut des ames IidroiquesSc sensiblesy 
trop de peachant a V amour. Je sf ai qu'il aima prodigieusemont les femmes» 
k j'lgnore comment cette sourse in^puisable de faiblesses» n'en fut point uae 
pear kri. S^il 1>nilait vii^ment,. il bmlait smsement ; jamak sed gaiaateries 
nc fircQt (oohragfxzxiit citojensj parcequ'eUe» n' iafluerent ea ricQ sor sa €on« 
4uitepubliq\Le* Sa vie grave, & sa vie badine, ^talent telleanent s^pav^es, 
qu'on efit dit qu'il y avait deux hommes en lui. 

Tknlmvif Mm. Gened. di^U M^stn di Medku^ Ikf. xt. ^. 145. 

(*) In tic poem of Brandolini» De Uudibus Lour. Med. {App. No. L.) the 
attention of Lorenzo to the dictates of morality and decorum, as well in 
himself as others, is the particular subject of panegyric, and that by a con- 
tto^Kirary writor* I£id the conduct of Lorenzo been notoriously liceiitrous^ 
such praise would have been the severest satire* 

VOL. !!• R 
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CHAP, of passion; but how shall we elude the inference which 
^"^' arises from the following lines ? 

Teco r avessi il del donna congiunto 
In matrimonio : ah che pria non venisti 
Al mondo, o io non son piii tardo giunto i 



O that the marriage bond had joined our fate. 
Nor I been t>orn too soon, nor thou too late ! 

Or from these, which are still more explicit ? 

Ma questo van pensiero a che soggiorno i 
Se tu pur dianzi, ed io fui un tempo avanti^ 
Dal laccio conjugal legato intomo ? 



But why these thoughts irrelevant and vain ! 
If I, long since in Hymen's fetters tied, 
Am doofn'd to hear another call thee bride i 

Nor must it be denied that this elegiac fragment^ 
though incorrect and unfinished, is distinguished by that 
pathos and glow of expression which genuine passion 
can alone inspire {a). If in this piece Lorenzo be amo- 
rous, in others he is licentious; and if we admit the 
production of a moment of levity, as the evidence of his 
feelings, the only regret that he experienced was from 
the reflection, that he had in the course of his past time 

imprudently 



(a) v. this piece» intitled BligiOf in the poems of Lorenzo, poblished at 
the close of this volume. 
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imprudently neglected so many opportunities of collecting chap. 
the sweets that were strewn in his W2cy {a). But shall ' 

we venture to infer, that because Lorenzo wrote amo- 
rous verses, and amused himself with j^ux d* esprit^ 
his life was dissolute, and his conduct immoral ? " As 
** poetry is the flower of science," says Menage, ** so 
** there is not a single person of education who has not 
*• composed, or at least wished to compose verses ; and as 
" love is a natural passion, and poetry is the language of 
** lovcj so there is no one who has written verses who has 
" not felt the effects of love." If we judge with such 
severity, what will become of the numerous throng of 
poets who have thought it sufficient to alledge in their 
justification, that if 

Their verse was wanioftf yet their lives were chaste ? 

or what shall we say to the extensive catalogue of learned 
ecclesiastics, who have endeavoured to fill the void of ce- 
libacy, by composing verses on subjects of love {b) ? 

Whatever may be thought of the conduct or the sen- children of 
timents of Lorenzo on this head, it does not appear that ^«nzo. 
he left any offspring of illicit love ; but by his wife 
Clarice he had a numerous progeny, of which three sons 

and 



{a) See the piece intitled La Confessione^ also printed amongst his poen:is at 
the end of the present volume, 

{h) For this catalogue, frpm Heliodorus bishop of Trtcca in Thessaly* to 
M* Du Bois doctor in Theology at Paris, the reader maj consult the Atai^BaiU 
kto£ M* Menage, written by him when upwards of seventy years of age, and 
the mo$t singular instance of industry, wit, vanity, and learning that the 
annals of literature can produce. 

R 2 
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C HA P. and four daughters arrived at the age of maturity* Piero 
^^^^" his eldest son was born on the fifteenth day of February 
147 1 ; Giovanni^ on the eleventh day of December 1475 ; 
and Giuliano, his youngest, in 1478. Of these the first waa 
distinguished by a series of misfortunes too justly merited, 
the two latter by jui unusual degree of prosp^ty ; Gio- 
vanni having obtained the dignity of the Tiara, which he 
wore by. the name of Leo X. ; and Giuliano having allied 
himself by marriage to the royal house of France, and 
obtained the title of duke of Nemours. 

Misconduct In no point of view does the character of this extraor^ 

towards them, ^jj^^yy ^^n appear more engaging than in his afiection to* 
wards his children, in his care of their education, and in 
his solicitude for their welfare. In their society he relaxed 
from his important occupations, and accustomed himself 
to share their pleasures and promote their amusements {a). 
By what more certain means can a parent obtain that con- 
fidence so necessary to enable him to promote the happi- 
ness of his children? The office of an instructor of 
youth he considered as of the highest importance. " If," 
says he, " we esteem those who contribute to the pro- 

•* sperity 



(4i) ^..i^^ Si dilectasse d' huomiai faceti e mordaciy ft di gisocbt pneriit, 
** piu che a tanto huomo non pareva si convenisse } in modo che molte volte 
** fu Tisto tra i sttoi figlittoli e figliuole, tra i loro trastalU mescolarsL'* Mac 
Hist* lit. viii. On this subject I must not omit the comment of tbe interesting 
and elegant Tenhave : <* Est il un spectacle pfau toadunt, que cdai de voir 
'* un td honune d^poter le fiurdeau de la gloire an atin de la nature ? A des 
** yeuz non vict^ Lanrent de' Medkis porait biea grande,. e bten aimable* 
^ lors'quil jooe a croiz & pik avec le petit due de Nemooirsi oaqu'U se roule a 
** terre avec LeonX." TuA. Mm. Gmal. U* xi» /• 14a. 
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^ sperity of the state, w^ ought to place in the first rank chap. 
" the tutors of our children, whose labours are to influence ^^^^* 
^ posterity^ and on whose precepts and exertions the dig- 
^ nity of our family, and of our coutitry, in a great measure 
« depends {ay 

Soon after tht Conspiracy of the Pazzi, when Lorenzo poutimo ac. 
Adught it eapedient to rdmove his family to Pistoia, they ;^p?^*~ 
wei!e accompanied by PoHtiano, as the instructor of his 
sons, who gave fir^queiit information to his patron of their 
mtuation, and the ptogreds Inade in the education of his 
(ihiIdreo« Tbeife oonfitdentsai letters enable us to form a 
more accurate ided of the disposition of thdr author, than 
we can collect from any 6f his writings intended for publica- 
tion. Restless,, impatient of contxol, concentering all merit 
in die acquisition of learnings he could brook no opposition 
to his a^V>rity. The mt&i^tntum c£ Madonna Choice, in 
the direction of her chtldren,^ lAras in his judgment imperti- 
neilt, because sl^eWM unletteced, and a woman. In oh^ of 
his letters hd eiurnes^y requests that Loreqzo wifl delegate to 
hiaft a more e2Xd|i$iy9 power; whilst in another,, itritten 
en the same day, ht acknowledges that this request was 
BDade under the ittpulse of passion, and solicits indulgence' 
foi^the ififirttaty of his temper.. Tbesubsequenrt eminence' 

of 



{of 3t f crarpartos sues diitgnfity quanosin HBeros nostros indurgentia esse 
iU>eatts ? St si omaes^ qnicmtatl consaluat^ oai^ ndbis sUnti cerce lA pr^is 
liberomm iiosticutores, quorum industria sempitemum Cempas spectat^* quo- 
rumque praeceptis, consiliisy 8c virtutey retinebimus fazniHac ct republicse 
lUgniUtem. Lattr. Mid, ad PoUu «/• Fatr. 'v/u f. \W* 
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CHAP, of his pupils renders these letters interesting (a). What 
____1^ friend of literature can be indifferent to the infancy of Leo 
the Tenth ? " Piero/* says Politiano, " attends to his studies 
'^ with tolerable diligence. We daily nudce excursions 
" through the neighbourhood, we visit the gardens with 
*^ which this city abounds, and sometimes look into the 
" library of Maestro Zambino, where I have found some 
^^ good pieces, both in Greek and Latin. Giovanni rides 
" out on horseback, and the people follow him in crowds." 
They remove From Pistoia the family retired in the close of the year to 

to Caifagiolo. 

Caffagiolo, where they passed the winter; from whence 
Polttiano continued his correspondence with Lorenzo, and 
occasionally addressed himself to his mother, Madonna^Lu- 
cretia, between whom and this eminent scholar there sub-' 
sisted a friendly and confidential intercourse. Hiese letters* 
afford an additional proof* of the querulousness of genius, 
and may serve to reconcile mediocrity to its placid insignifiw 
cance {b). " The only news I can send you," thus he writes 
to this lady,. " is, that we have here such- continual rains 
*' that it is impossible to quit the house, and the exercises 
•* of the country are changed for childish sports within 
^* doors. Here I stand by the fire-side, in my great coat 
" and slippers, that you might take me for the very figure 
*^ of melancholy. Indeed I am the same at all times ; for 
** I neither see, nor hear, nor do any thing that gives me 

** pleasure, 



(a) They are given, from the collection of Fabroni^ in the Appends f 
the present volume, No, LIX. 

(4) v.Jff. No.LX. 
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^ pleasure^ sa much am I ajSected by the thoughts of our CHAP. 

** calamities; sleeping and waking they still continue to __-^ 

" haunt me^ Two days since we were all rejoicing upon 

^^ bearing that the plague .had cea8ed--*now we are die* 

^^ pressed on being informed that some symptoms of it 

^ yet remain. Were we at Florence we should have some 

" consolation, were it only that of seeing Lorenzo when 

^^ he returned to his house ; but here we are in continual 

*^ anxiety, and I, for my part, am half dead with solitude 

" and weariness. The plague and the war are incessantly 

^^ in my mind. I lament past misfortunes, and anticipate 

*f future evils j and I have no longer at my side my dear 

^^ Madonna Lucretia, to whom I might unbosom my 

^ cares." Such is the melancholy strain in which Po- 

litiano addresses the mother of Lorenzo ; but we seldom 

complain except to those we esteem, and this letter is a 

better evidence of die feelings of Politiano, than a volume. 

of welUtumed compliments. 

In conciliating the regard of Clarice, Polidano. was nisseniSons be. 
not equally fortunate. Her interference with him in and Madonna 
his office, appeared to him as an unpardonable intrusion. ^^"^*" 
" As for Giovanni,? says he, " his mother employs him 
^^ in reading the psalter, which I by no means commend. 
" Whilst she, declined- interfering with him,* it is astonish- 
** ing how rapidly he improved,, insomuch, that he read 
^* without any assistance. There is nothing,'* he proceeds^ 
"which I ask more earnestly of Heaven, than. that. I may 
** be able to convince you of my fidelity, my diligence, 
" and my patience, which I would prove even by my 
**• death. Many things however I omit^ that amidst your 

" numerous 
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CHAP. «« numerous avocatioAft I may not add to your aolicituide/' 
' When Politiano wcote tbtti^ t0 im pfttton^ it i8 not to be 
supposed that hta conduct at Caf&giolo was distinguished 
by modecation or complacency. The; dissensions between 
hi in and Madonna Clarice consequently increased, till at 
length the intemperance or the arrogance of Politiano af- 
forded her a just pretext fdr compelling hioi to quit the 
house. By a letter from Cbcice to her husband on this oc« 
casion, we are informed of the provocation which she re- 
ceived, and must confess that she had sufficient cause for the 
measures slie adopted; for what woman can bear with pa- 
tience the stings of ridicule {a) i ^^l shall be glad," says she, 
^' to escape being made the subject of a tale of Francois, as 
^^ l^iuigi Pulci was ; nor do I like that Messer Agnolo should 
^^ threaten that he would remain in the house in spite of 
" me. You iremember I told you, that if it^ was your will 
he should stay, I was perfectly contented ; and although 
I have suffered infinite abuse from, him, yet if it be with 
your assent, I am satisfied. But I do not believe it to be 
•* so." On this trying occasion, as on many others, Poli- 
tiano experienced the indulgence and friendship of Loren- 
zo, who, seeing that a reconciliation between the contend- 
ing parties was imprafticable, allowed the banished scholar 
poiitiiDo mires a residcncc in his house at Fiesole. No longer fretted by 

to Fiesole, and ^ ^ ^ 9 '^^ /> 

writes his poem fcmalc oppositiou, or wcaricd with the monotonous task oj^ 
mculcatmg learnmg, his mmd soon recovered its natuni^ 
tone J and the fruits of the leisure which he enjoyed yet ap- 
pear in a^beautiful Latin poem, inferior in its kind only, to 

th(^ 



{a) The ktter of Clarice to her husband is given in the Appendix, No. LXI. 
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the Georgics of Virgil, and to which he gave the title of CHAP. 
Rusticus. In the close of this poem, he thus expresses _ 
his gratitude to* his constant benefactor: 

TaliaFESuLEO lentus meditabar in antro, 
Riire sub urbano Medicum, qua mens sacer urbem 
Maeoniam, longique volumina despicit Arni, 
Qua bonus hospitium felix, placidamque quietem 
Indulget Laurens, Laurens baud ultima Phoebi 
Gloria, jactatis Laurens £ldaanch'ora musis ; 
Qui si certa magis'permiserit otia nobis, 
Afflabor majote Deo. 



Thus flow the strains, whilst here at ea^e reclinM 
At length the sweets of calm repose I find; 
Where Fesule, with high impending broiXr, 
Overlooks Maeonian Florence stretch'd below. 
Whilst Arno, winding through the mild domain. 
Leads in repeated folds his lengthened train j 
Nor thou thy poet's grateful strain refuse, 
Lorenzo ! sure resource of every muse ; 
Whose praife, so thou his leisure hour prolong. 
Shall claim die tribute of a nobler song. 

Were we to give implicit credit to the testimony of his Pi«odc» 
tutor, Pierode' Medici united in himself all the great qua- ^^"^ 
lities by which his progenitors had been successively distin- 
guished : " The talents of his father^ the virtues of his 
** grandfather, and the. prudence of the venerable Cos- 
** mo (tf)." Lorenzo himself had certainly formed a 

favourable 

(a) Scis aatem quam gratus multitudini sit & civibus, Petras noster, noa 
VOL. H. S j 



CHAP, favourable opinion of his capacity ; and is said to have re* 
marked that his eldest son would be distinguished for ability^ 
his second for probity, his third by an amiable temper [a). 
The fondness of a parent was gratified in observing those 
instances of an extraordinary memory, which Picro dis- 
played in his childhood, and in listening to Ihe poetical 
pieces which he was accustomed to recite to the familiar 
circle of friends, who perhaps admired, and certainly ap- 
plauded his efforts^ Among these were some of the whim- 
sical productions of Matteo Franco (£)• As he advanced 
in years, his father was desirous that he should always 
participate in the conversation of those eminent scholars 
who frequented the palace of the Medici ; and it was with 
pleasure that Lorenzo saw the mutual attachment that sub- 
sisted between his son and the professors of literature ia 
general (r). The celebrated epistles of Pblitiano^ which 

were 



minus jam sua» quani famQis gloria ; scilicet in quo Patris ingeniuniy Patrui 
'virtus p Patrui magni kumanitas, Avt probitas^ Proavi pnidentia» pietas Abavi 
reviviscit : omnium vero mayprum 9Uorum Itbcralitasy omniumque animus. 

Pol. Ep. lib. xii. £/. 6^ 

[a) Fahri in wild Lour, f. 6^* 

(t) Qttin idem parens tuns, pcne finfantem adKuc te, qoaedanLex his (Francis 
carminibus) facetiora, ridlcuii gratia docebac, quae tu deinde mt^r adductus 
amkos balbutiebas, & eleganti quodam gestu> qui quidem iUan^ deceret aqta* 
tulam, commcndabas. Poi, Ep. ad Pel. Mid. lib, x. Ep, it. 

{/) Landinoy in his dedication of the works of Virgil to Piero de' Medicif 
dkus adverts to the attention of Lorenzo to the education ef his children, and 
particvllirlj of Piero : " Plurima sunt qux in illo (Laurentio) admirer ; sed 
*• illud pra ceteris, quod in liberis educandis indulgentioris quidem parentis 
" numquam, optimi vero ac sapientissimi semper, summa sedoiltate officium 
* complevcrit* In te vero infbriaando^atqueerudiaido, quid omqvainomisit^ 
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were collated by their. antbor at the ijattance of Piero, CHAP, 
and to wfciDin they are inscribed ia terms <rfF grateful ^^^^' 
4ifiedion, bear ample testimony to his acquirements ; aad 
%he frequent mientioia made of his name by the learned 
t:orrespondents of Politiano^ is a convifaxdng proof of his 

attention to their inijerests^ and his attadbiment to tbe eauae 
of letters. Happy if the tiay that opened with suc.h pro- 
omsing appearances had not been so suddenly overclouded ; 

■&J zephyri spes pprtavere paUrnas. 

^asnd Piero, by one mconsiderate step, which his sub^equeat 
c^orts could never retrieve, retndered ineffectual aU the soU- 
"citude of his ^her, and all the lessoiis of his youth. 

Giovanni^ the second son of Lorenzo, was destiaed Giovanni de* 
from his infancy to the church. Early brought forward 
-into public view^ and strongly impressed with a sense of 
the necessity of a grave deportment, he seemis never 1^ 
have been a child. At «even yeairs of age he was admitted 
into holy orders, aind received the tortsura from Gentile, 
bishop of Arezzo. From thenceforth he was called 
Messer Giovanni, and was soon afterwards declared capable 
of eccle^astical preferment. Before he was eight years 
of age he was appointed by Louis XL of France, abbot 

of 



** Nam quamvis ipse per se quotidie admoneret, praeciperet, ac jnberct, tamen 
'^ cum sciret quanti esset, ne a Pneceptoris latere umquam discederes^ ex omni 
** hominum doctorum copia, Angelum Politianum elegit, virum multa ac 
** varia doctrina eniditum, Poetam vero egregium, egregiumquc Oratorem, ac 
** denique totius andquitatis dlligentem perscrutatorem cui puerilem statem 
'^ taam ^ optimis moribus fingendam, &; optimis artibus ac disciplinis exco* 
^ lendam traderet." Band. Spec. Lit. Flor. v. I. p* 222. in n0t* 

S 2 
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CHAP, of Fonte Dolce, which was immediately succeeded by a 
' presentation from the same patron, to the archbishopric of 
Aix in Provence; but in thi« instance the liberality of 
the king was opposed by an invincible objection, for before 
the investiture could be obtained from the pope, inforn^ 
ation was received at Fldrence that the archbishop was yet 
living. This disappointment was however compensated by, 
the abbacy of the rich monastery of Pasignano {a). Of 
the glaring indecorum of bestowing spiritual functions on 
a child, Lorenzo was fully' sensible, and he accordingly 
endeavoured to counteract the unfavourable impression 
which it might make on the public mind, by inculcating 
upon his son the strictest attention to his manners, his 
morals, and his improvement. He had too much sagacity 
not to be convinced, that the surest method of obtaining 
the rewards of merit is to deserve them ; and Messer Gio^ 
vanni was not more distinguished from his youthful asso^ 
eiates by the high promotions which he enjoyed, than he 
was by his attention to his studies, his strict performance 
of the duties injoined him, and his inviolable regard to 
truth, 

Lorenzo dis- In providiug for the expences of the wars in which the 

de'b^^^^'d quits Florentines had beea engaged, considerable debts had been 

commerce for iticurrcd J and as they had not yet learnt the destructive ex-^ 

pedient of anticipating their future revenue, or transferring 

their own burthens to their posterity, it became necessary 

t^ 



{a) These pardculars are circumstantially related in the Ricordi of ha^ 
renzOy who seems to have interested himself in the early promotion, of his. son 
with ancomnK)n earnestness* v. Afp% No, LXiI« 



VIII. 
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to provide for the payment of these demands. Besides the C H A R 
debts contracted in the name of the republic, Lorenzo had 
been obliged to have recourse to his agents in diflPerent 
countries to borrow large sums of money, which had been 
applied to the exigencies of the state; but it was no 
improbable conjecture, that the money which had been 
lavishly expended during the heat of the contest would be 
repaid with reluctance when the struggle was over. Th^se 
considerations occasioned him great anxiety; for whilst 
on the one hand he dreaded the disgrace of being wanting 
in the performance of his pecuniary engagements, he was 
not perhaps less apprehensive on the other hand of dimi- 
nishing his influence in Florence, by the imposition of 
additional taxes,. From this diflBculty he saw no possibility 
of extricating himself, but by the most rigid attention, as 
well to the improvement of the public revenue, as to the 
state of his own concerns. The increasing prosperity of 
the city of Florence seconded his efforts, and in a short time 
the creditors of the state were fully reimbursed, without 
any increase of the public burthens. His own engage- 
ments yet remained incomplete ; but whilst he was endea- 
vouring, from his large property and extensive concerns, 
to discharge the demands against him, a decree pro- 
viding for the payment of his debts out of the public 
treasury relieved him from his difficulties, and proved that 
the affection of his fellow-citizens yet remained unimpair- 
ed {a). Lorenzo did not however receive this mark of 
esteem, without bitterly exclaiming against the negligence 
and imprudence of his factors and correspondents, who, by 

their 

(tf) FaJori in <vitd Laun p, 38. 
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CHAP, theif inattentioii to hUs affairs had reduced hiiti to die ne»- 
^^^^' ccfifeity of accepting «uch a favour. From tliis. period he 
determined to close his mercantile concerns 'with all po»- 
-sible expedition, wd:l considering, that beside^ the inherent 
uncertainty of these transactions, the success of theni de- 
pended too much on the industry and integrity of others* 
He therefore resolved to turn his attention to occupations 
more particulariy limder his own inqiection, and to relin- 
quish the iiuctuating advantages of commerce, for the 
more certain revenue derived from the cultivation of his 
rich farms 'and extensive possessions in different partis of 
Tuscany. 

villa of pog. His villa of Poggio-Gajano was, in his intervals of lei- 

jio-c^ano. ^i^YC^ his favouritc residence. Here he erected a magnifi- 
cent mansion (a), and formed the complete establishment 
of a princely farmer. Of this fertile domain, and of the 
labours of X«orenzo in its cultivation and improvement, one 
of his contemporaries has left a very particular and authen- 
tic description {6). " The village of Cajano,'* says he, " is 
" built on the easy slope of a hill, and is at the distance of 
** about ten miles from Florence. The road to it from the 
" city is very spacious, and excellent even in winter, and 

is 



(a) Medicum quid tecta superba, 

Carregl, 8c Trebii : Fesulana aut condita rape 
Commemorem ? jures Luculli tecta superba : 
Quseque sine ezemplo Cajana palatia Laurent 
Aedificaty quorum scandet fastigia, tanquam 
Per planum iret eques, partesque equitabit in omnes. 

Vg. Verini de iUust. Uri. hi. ii. 

(*) Mic. Virini Ep. xvi. «/. Btrnd. Cat. Bih Lmtr. v. iii. /. 483. 
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la in erery respect suitable for all kinds o£ carriages. CHAP. 
" The river Ombrone winds round it with a smooth deep 
" stream, affording great plenty of fish. The villa of 
" Lorenzo is denominated Ambra^ either from the name 
** cf the river, or on account of its extraordinary beauty, 
^* His fields are occasionally refreshed with streams of fine 
and wholesome water, which Lorenzo, with that mag- 
nificence which characterizes all his undertakings, has 
conveyed by an aqueduct over mountains and precipices 
^^ for many miles {a). The house is not yet built, but the 
^ foundations are laid; Its situation is midway between 
^ Florence and Pistoia« Towards the north, a spacious 
«* pjain extends to the river, and is protected from the 
^ floods, which sudden rains sometimes occasion, by an 
*^ immense embankment. From the facility with which 
^ it is watered in summer, it is so fertile, that three crops 
^ of hay are cut in each year; but it is manured every 
^* other year lest the sQil should be exhausted. On an 
•^ eminence about the middle of the farm are very exten- 
^ sive stables, the floors of which, for the sake of clean- 

*^ liness,. 



(tf) ThU aqucdupjt is frequently celebrated m tjie pppfis of |*olitiano* 
In/kntem ItOMrfmii Medici f jfmira». 

^ Ut lasciva SQO fvrtiia daret oscula Laaro, 
" Ipsa sibi ocjcuJtas reppcrit Ambra vias." 

Aiidagaixiy 

In eumJem^ 

^ Traxit amatrices hxc usque ad limina Nymphasr 
^ Dum jactat Launun sa^tus Ambra suum." 



CHAP. << liness, are laid with stone. These buildings are sur- 
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" rounded with high walls and a deep moat, and have 
** four towers like a castle. Here are kept a great num- 
*' her of most fertile and productive cows, which afford a 
V quantity of cheese, equal to the supply of the city and 
" vicinity of Florence ; so that it is now no longer ne- 
" cessary to procure it as formerly from Lombardy. A 
" brood of hogs fed by the whey grow to a remarkable 
" size. The villa abounds with quails, and other birds, 
" particularly water fowl, so that the diversion of fowl- 
^* ing is enjoyed here without fatigue. Lorenzo has also 
^' furnished the woods with pheasants and with peacocks 
*' which he procured from Sicily. His orchards and gar- 
^ dens are most luxuriant, extending along the banks of 
** the river. His plantation of mulberry trees is of such 
" extent, that we may hope ere long to have a diminution 
*' in the price of silk. But why should I proceed in my 
** description ? come and see the place yourself ; and you 
^ will acknowledge, like the queen of Sheba when she 
" visited Solomon, that the report is not adequate to the 
« truth/' 

Like the gardens of Alcinous, the farm of Lorenzo 
has frequently been celebrated in the language of poetry. 
To his own poem, on the destruction of his labours by 
the violence of the river, we have before adverted {a). 
Politiano thus concludes his Sylva devoted to the praises of 

Homer, 

{a) FqL I. p. 280. and v. the poem of Jmbra at the close of this volume. 
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Homer, to whichi on account. of its having been written CHAP, 
at this place, he has given the name of ^mira {a) : ^^^^' 

Macte opibus, macte ingenia, mea gloria Laurens, 
Gloria musarum Laurens ! montesque propinquos 
Perfodis, et longo suspenses cxcipis arcu, 
Praegelidas ducturus aquas, qua prata supinum 
Lata videt podium, riguis uberrima lymphis ; 
Aggere tuta novo, piscosisque undique septa 
Limitibus,/per quae multo servante molosso 
Plena Tarentinis succrescunt ubera vaccis ; 
Atque aiiud nigris missum (quis Cr^dat) ab Indis, 
Ruminlat ignotas armentum discolor herbas. 
At vituli tepidis clausi/oenilibus intus. 
Expectant tota sugendas nocte parentes. 
Interea magnis lac densum bullit ahenis,. ' 
Brachiaque exertus senior, tunicataque pubes 
Comprimit, et loriga siccandiim ponit in umbra, 
Utque piae pascuntur oves, ita vastus obeso . 
Corpore, sus calaber cavea stat cl?iusus olenti, 
Atque aliam ex alia posdt grunnitibus escam. 
Celtiber ecce sibi latebrosa citaiculus antra 
Perforat j innumerus net serica vellera bombyx ; 
At vaga floriferos errant dispersa pfer hortos, 
Multifbrumque replent operosa examina suber j 

Et 



{a) Politiano addressed this poem to Lorenzo Tornabuoni, the cousin of 
Lorenzo dc* Medici, of whom a very favourable chvacter may be found in 
the letters oif Rolitiano (Z/^. xu. £f. 6). «* Debcturlixc siiva tibi. vcl argu- 
" mento, vel titulo, nam et Horaeri studiosus cs, quasique noster consecta- 
" neus, et'propinquus Laurenti Medicis, summi praccellentisque viri, qui 
" scilicet Ambram ipsam Cajanam, predium (ut ita dixenm) omniferum, 
•• quasi pro kxamento sibi delcgit civilinm labomm. Tibi ergo poemation 
" hoc qualecunque.est, nuncupamus, &c.'' ' Pridie nonas Nov. mcccclxxxt. 
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CHAP. £t genus onuic avzuin xrapthia inttrqpit ,alb. 

^^^^' Dumque Antenorei volucris cristata Timavi 

" Parturit, et custos capitoli gramma tondet, 

Multa lacu se m^rsat anas, 8ubitaq^e volantes 
Nube diem fiiscant Venem tutela cx>lumbae. 



Go on, LoRBNzo, thou the muse's pride^ 
Pierce the hard rock and scoop the mountain's side { 
The distant streams (hall hear thy potent call. 
And the proud arch receive them as they £dl. 
Thence o'er thy fields the genial waters lead, 
That with luxuriant verdjire crown the mead* 
There rise thy mounds th' opposing flood that ward. 
There thy domains thy faithful mastives guard. 
Tarentum there her homed cattle sends. 
Whose swelling teats the milky rill distends j 
There India's breed of various colours range, 
PleasM with the novel scene and pastures strange. 
Whilst nightly closed withm their sheltered stall. 
For the due treat their lowing offspring call* 
Mean time the milk in spacious coppers boils. 
With arms upstript the elder rustic toils. 
The young assist the curdled mass to squeezei 
And place in cooling shades the recent cheese* 
Wide o*er thy downs extends thy fleecy charge ; 
There the Calabrian hog obese and large. 
Loud from his stye demands his constant food ; 
And Spain supplies thee with thy rabbit brood* 
Where mulberry groves then* length of shadow spread, 
Secure the silk-worm spins his lustrous thread ; 
And cull'd from every flower the plunderer meets, 
The bee regales thee with her rifled sweets* 
There birds of various plume, and various note. 
Flutter their captive wings ; with cackling throat 

The 
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The Pkduaii foml betray a her htme breed, CHAP. 

And there Ac geese, once Rome'« preservers^ feed^ Vlll. 

And ducks amusiye sjport sftnidst thy floods, 
And dovesi the pride of Venus^ throng diy woods* 

Whea Loreozo^as prevented by his numerous avoca* careggi 
tiops from enjoying his retreat at Poggio-Cajano, his other 
villas in the vicinity of Florence afforded him an oppor- 
tutiity of devoting to his : own use, or the society of Tiis 
friead^, those, shorter intervak of time which he could 
withdjraw from jdi^ service of the public His residence 
at Gareggi was in every respect suitable to his rank. ThiS 
house, which was erected by his grandfather, and enlarged 
by his father, was sufficiently commodious. The adjacent 
grounds^ which possessed every natural advantage that 
wood and water could afford, were improved and planted 
under his own directions (^], and his gardens were provided 
with every vegetable, either for ornament or use, which 

the^ 
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{a) Tlidsc pafti«ukurs ore adveFCed ta in the foUowing lines of Fraiices€0 
Casneriini: 

jtllusic in FilUm Carigivm LaurtiUii MtiUces, 

Caregium gratx charites habitare feruntur, 

Gratus ager, cbari gratior ttmbra Ioci» 
Cosmus hoiK)s» patrheqtte pater constzitierat aedes, 

Disposuitqtfe emptos ordhie primiis agros. 
Degener hsttid tanto natus Petrus inde parentis 

Curaiat partes ampltficare sttas. 
Vixqne tibi, Laurens* in tanta mole refiqult 

Quod peitigas, nisi quod'tnaxhna semper agis, 
Ta dignot Faunis hicos, fontesque Napads 

Stnudsti, et deceanc qtne modo nir^ Deos. 

Btmd. Cat. Bih, Lsmr* v. iii. /• 545. 
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CHAP, the most diligent Tcscarch could 8UppIy(<?)t .But Fiesole 
* seems to have been the general resort of hier liteifairy friends, 

Fic«ok. to many of whom he allotted habitsttibns in the neighbour- 
. hood) during the amenity of the summer months. Of 
these Politiano and Pico were the most constant, and per- 
haps the most welcome guests. Landlifib, Sbala, and Fi- 
cino were also frequent in their visits ; and Orinitus, die 
pupil of Politiano, and Marullus, his rival in letters and in 
love, were occasionally admitted to this select society {b). 
** Superior perhaps/* says Voltaire (substituting* however 
Lascar and Ghalcondyles, for Scala and Grinitus), ** to that 
*♦ of the boasted sages ofGreece." Of the beauties t)f this 

* place, 



(a) This was pcrli^ps one of die eariiesc collectipii.s of plants in £urope» 
which deserves the napne of a Botanical Garden \ the authority of Sabbati» 
who dates the commencement of that at Rome in the pontificate of Nic&oias V. 
about the year i4$o> being rejected by our eminent botanist J)r« Ssnitb | 'wlio 
giyfs the priority to that of Padua in 1533. v. Sabh. Hort. Rom. v. i. /• i. Dr. 
Smithes lutrcduct. Ducourse to tbi Transact, of the Linn, Soc. p, S* Of the garden 
of Lorenzo a very particular account is given by Alessandro Braccio in a Latin 
poem addressed to Bernardo Bembo, and preserved in the Laurentian Library, 
Pita, Ixxxzi. st^. cod. 41 . Band. Cai, v. iiil /. 787* ( frcMn which catalogue I ^hali 
insert it in the Appendix, No, LXIII. 

(i) Petrus Crinitus (or Piero de' Ricci) thus addresses Marullus : 

Nuper Fxsuleis (ut soleo) jugis, 
Mentem Lesbiaco. carmine moUiter 
Solari libuit : mox teneram chelyn, 
Myrto sub virido deposui, et gradum, 

Placuit ad urbem flectere. 
Qua noster Mtdices pieridum Parens 
MaruiUf hospitium dulce tibi cxhibet, 
Ac te perpetuts xnuneribus fovens, 
Phoebuni non patitur tela resumore. 

Laurgnt Camoenarum decus. 

CHa* f. Lugd. 1554. /. 553. 
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place, and of the friendly intercourse that subsisted among CHAP. 

these eminent men, Politiano, in a letter to Ficino, gives us 

some idea (a). ** "When you are incommoded," says he, 
*' with the heat of the season in your retreat at Careggi, you 
^' will perhaps think the shelter of Fiesole not undeserving 
^ your notice. Seated between the sloping sides of the 
^' mountain, we have here water in abundance, and being 
" constantly refreshed with moderate winds, find little 
*' inconvenience from the glare of the sun. As you 
'^ approach the house it seems embosomed in the wood, 
^^ but when you reach it, you find it commands a full 
^ prospect of the city. Populous as the vicinity is, 
" yet I can here enjoy that solitude so gratifying to my 
*^ disposition. But I shall tempt you with other allure- 
" ments. Wandering beyond the limits of his own plant-* 
" ation, Pico sometimes steals unexpectedly on my re- 
" tirement, and draws me from my shades to partake of ' 
•* his supper. What kind of supper that is you well 
♦• know J sparing indeed, but neat, and rendered grate- 
*^ ful by the charms of his conversation. Be you how- 
^^ ever my guest. Your supper here shall be as good, and 
** your wine perhaps better, for in the quality of my wine 
^* 1 shall contend for superiority even with Pico himself.** 

i . Besides his places of residence before noticed, Lorenzo other domains. 
had large possessions in different parts of Tuscany. His 
house at Caffagiolo, near the village of that name among the 
romantic scenes of the Appenines, had been the favourite re- 
sidence of his grandfather Cosmo; who, on being asked why 

he 



(a) P^. Ef. lib. X. Ef. 14. 
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C HA P. he preferred this place to his more convenient habitation at 
Fiesde, is said to have assigned as a reason, that Caffagiolo 
seemed pleasanter, because all the country he could see 
from his windows was his own. At Agnana, in the terri- 
tory of Pisa, Lorenzo had a fertile domain, which he ixn- 
{>roved by draining and bringing into cultivation the ex* 
tensive marshes that lay in its neighbourhood, the com- 
pletion of which was only prevented by his death (tf). 
Another estate in the district of Volterra was rendered ex- 
tremely fruitful by his labours, and yielded him an ample 
revenue. Valori relates, that Lorenzo was highly gratified 
with the amusement of horse-racing, and that he kept 
many hodcses for this purpoee, amongst which was a 
roan, that on every occasion bore away the prize. 
The same author professes to have heard from Politiano^ 
that as <^ten as this horse happened to be sick, or 
was wearied with the course, he re&sed any nourishment 
except from the hands of Lorenzo, at whose approach 
he testified his pleasure by neighing and by motions of his 
body, even whilst lying on the ground ; so that it is not to 
be wondered at, says this author, by a kind of commenda- 
tion rather more striking than just, that Lorenzo should 
be the delight of mankind, when even the brute creation 
expressed an affection for him {6). 

In 



(a) Falor. in viid Lour. /• 39. 

{6) Delectabatur xnaxime cqnorum cursa, Qgare eqaos plorimot habuit 
m delitiis^ in quibus lUe fuit« quern de colore moreUom appellabantf tantae 
pernicitatiS) ot ex omnibus certaminibus victoriasn semper reportayerit. De 
hoc equo ipse a Politiano audivi» quod mirum legentibus videatur, non tamen 
novum, eum, quoties vel aegrotaretj vel defessus esset» nisi a Laurentio obla- 
tum cibum omnem fastidire solicaxn, & quotiescmnqae ille accederet,. moto 
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In the year 1484, , at which time Piero de* Medici, C H A P- 
the eldest son pf Lorenzo, was about fourteen years of ' 



age, his father judged it expedient to send him to Rome PicrodcMe- 
on a visit to the pope, and appointed Scala and PoUtiano ^" ""'•**• ^^ 
as his companions. He did not however implicitly con- 
fide in their discretion, but drew up himself very full 
and explicit directions for the conduct of his son during 
his absence. These instructions yet remain, and may 
serve, as much as any circumstance whatever, to give 
us an idea of the sagacity and penetration of Lorenzo, 
and of his attention, not only to the regulation of the 
manners of his son, but to the promotion of his own 
views {a). He advises him to speak naturally, without 
affectation, not to be anxious to display his learning, to 
use eiqpressions of civility, and to address himself with 
seriousness, and yet with ease to all. On his arrival at 
Rome, he cautions him not to take precedence of his coun^ 
trymen who are his superiors in age ; " for diough you 
** are my son,*' says he^ ** you will remember that you 
** are only a citizen of Florence like themselves." He 
suggests to him what topics it will be proper for him to 
dwell upon in his interview with the pope ; and directs him 
to express, in the most explicit manner, the devotion of his 
father to the holy see. He then proceeds to the essential 
object of his mission. ** After having thus recommended 



"me 



covporisy Sc hinnico, qoamyis humi prostratum* ammi laetitiam ftiisse tesCi* 
tmn# utnoiijamminmi.ssc tantopere Iioxninibus gratmo^ quem etiazn. ferae 
dilexeiint. Falor. in vitl, f. 49. 

(«) TUs curious papar of pnvate instructions from Lorenzo to his son 
yet remains^ and is given in the Appendix, from the collection of Fabront 
{N0.UXIV.). 
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10 the dignity 
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me to his holiness,' you will inform him, that your af- 

" fection for your brother induces you to speak a word in 

*' his favour. You can here mention that I have educated 

him for the priesthood, and shall dosely attend to his 

learning and his manners, so that he may not disgrace 

his profession. That in this respect 1 repose all my 

hopes on his holiness; who, having already given us 

proofs of his kindness and affection, will add to our 

obligations by any promotion which he may .think 

proper to bestow upon him. Endeavouring by: these 

and similar expressions to recommend your brother 

" to his favour as much as lies in your power." 

In whatever manner Piero acquitted himself on his 
youthful embassy, it is probable that this interview accom* 
plished the object on which the future fortunes of his 
house were so materially to depend, and Giovanni de' Me- 
dici, when only thirteen years of age, ranked with the 
prime supporters of the Roman church. It seems, how- 
ever, that although the pope had complied with the press- 
ing instances of Lorenzo, in bestowing on his son the 
dignity of a cardinal, he was not insensible of the inde- 
corum of such a measure, for he expressly prohibited him 
from assuming the insignia of his rank for three years, re- 
questing that he would apply that interval to the diligent 
prosecution of his studies. He accordingly went to Pisa, 
where the regularity of his conduct, and his attention to 
his improvement, justified in some degree the extraordinary 
indulgence which he had experienced ; in consequence of 
which his father made the most pressing instances to the 
pope to shorten the term of his probation. *• Trust the 

3 ** management 
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*• management of this business to me/* said Innocent, C HA P. 
" I have heard of his good conduct, and of the honours 
" which he has obtained in his college disputes. I consider 
** him as my own son, and shall, when it is least expected, 
** order his promotion to be made public ; besides which, 
** it is my intention to do much more for his advance- 
" ment than is at present supposed." The three years 
were, however, suffered to elapse, and the young cardinal 
was then admitted to all the honours of his rank, the in- 
vestiture having been performed by Matteo Bosso, prior of 
the monastery'at Fiesole, who has left, in one of his letters, a 
particular narrative of the ceremony {a). After passing a 
few days with his father at Florence, Giovanni hastened to 
Rome to pay his respects to the pope. On his approach to 
that city he was met and congratulated by several other car- 
dinals, who made no hesitation in receiving into their num- 
ber so young an associate. By the seriousness and pro- 
priety of ^his demeanor, he obviated as much as possible the 
unfavourable impression which a promotion so unprece- 
dented had made on the public mind. Soon after his arrival 
at Rome, his father addressed to him an admonitory letter, 
as conspicuous for sound sense as for paternal affection ; but 
which discovers the deep policy of Lorenzo, and the great 
extent of his views. This letter may, without any unrea- 
sonable assumption, be considered as the guide of the future 
life and fortunes of a son, who afterwards attained the high- 
est rank in Christendom, and supported it with a dignity 
which gave it new lustre {b). 

Lorenzo 

(a) Rtcuperationes Fesidana. Ep. ex. As the work does not frcquentlj 
occur, I shall give this letter in the Appendix, No. LXV. 

{Ji) The original will be found in the Appendix, No. LXVI. " Haec 
VOL. II. U 
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CHAP. 
VIII. 

■ Lorenzo de Medici^ 

To Giovanni de Medici ^ Cardinal. 

Admonitory « You, and all of us who are interested in youl: wel- 

rcn^^ ** fare, ought to esteem ourselves highly favoured by pro- 

^* vidence, not only for the many honours and benefits be- 

^* stowed on our house, but more particularly for having 

** conferred upon us, in your person, the greatest dignity 

" we have ever enjoyed. This favour, in itself so im- 

^^ portant, is rendered still more so by the circumstances 

^^ with which it is accompanied, and especially by the con- 

^^ sideration of your youth, and of our situation in the 

" world* The first thing that I would therefore surest to 

** you is, that you ought to be grateful to God, and con- 

^^ tinually to recollect that it is not through your meiits, 

** your prudence, or your solicitude, that this event has 

" taken place, but through his favour, which you can only 

*^ repay by a pious, chaste, and exemplary life ; and that 

" your obligations to the performance of these duties are 

" so much the greater, as in your early years you have 

^^ given some reasonable expectation that your riper age 

^^ may produce such fruits. It would indeed be m^ly dis- 

** graceful, and as contrary to your duty as to my hopes, 

^^ if at a time when others display a greater share of rea- 

** son, and adopt a better mode of life, you should forget 

^* the precepts of your youth, and forsake the path in 

" which you have hitherto trodden. Endeavour there- 

" fore 



*^ epistolay'^ says Fabroni, ** tanquam Cycnea fuit prudentissimi hominis vox 
'' et oratioms; pauUo enim post ilie mortem obivit.'' Fabr. in viti, ii. 315. 
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^* fore to alleviate the burthen of your early dignity, by CHAP. 
** the regularity of your life, and by your perseverance 
** in those studies which are suitable to your profession. 
** It gave me great satisfaction to learn, that, in the course 
" of the past year, you had frequently, of your own ac- 
•* cord, gone to communion and confession; nor do I 
" conceive that there is any better way of obtaining the 
** favour of heaven, than by habituating yourself to a 
" performance of these and similar duties. This appears 
" to me to be the most suitable and useful advice which, 
" in the first instance, I can possibly give you. 



** I well know, that a« you are now to reside at Rome, 
** that sink of all iniquity, the difficulty of conducting 
•* yourself by these admonitions will be increased. The 
** influencie of example is itself prevalent ; but you will 
** probably meet with those who will particularly endea- 
•* vour to corrupt and incite you to vice j because, as you 
** may yourself perceive, your early attainment to so great 
^ a dignity is not observed without envy, and those who 
" could not prevent your receiving that honour, will se- 
** cretly endeavour to diminish it, by inducing you to for- 
•* feit the good estimation of the public j thereby precipi- 
^* tating you into that gulf into which they have them- 
** selves fallen; in which attempt the consideration of 
** your youth will give them a confidence of success. 
" To these difficulties you ought to oppose yourself vrith 
" the greater firmness, as there is at present less virtue 
** amongst your brethren of the college. I acknowledge 
** indeed that several of them are good and learned men, 
•* whose lives are exemplary, and whom I would recom- 

u 2 " mend 
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CHAP. " mend to you as patterns of your conduct. By emulate 
** ing them you will be so much the more known and 
" esteemed, in proportion as your age, and the peculiarity 
of your situation, will distinguish you from your col- 
leagues. Avoid however, as you would Scylla or Cha- 
" ribdis, the imputation of hypocrisy ; guard against all 
" ostentation, either in your conduct or your discourse ; 
** affect not austerity, nor even appear too serious. This 
*^ advice you will, I hope, in time understand and practise 
** better than I can express it. 

" You are not unacquainted with the great importance 
•* of the character which you have to sustain, for you well 
" know that all the Christian world would prosper if the 
** cardinals were what they ought to be ; because in such a 
** case there would always be a good pope, upon which the 
^ tranquillity of Christendom so materially depends. En- 
** deavour then to render yourself such, that if all the rest 
** resembled you, we might expect this universal blessing. 
•* To give you particular directions as to your behaviour 
** and conversation, would be a matter of no small diifi- 
" culty. I shall therefore only recommend, that in your 
" intercourse with the catdinals, and other men of rank, 
** your language be unassuming and respectful, guiding 
" yourself however by your own reason, and not submit* 
^ ting to be impelled by the passions of others, who, 
** actuated by improper motives, may pervert the use 
** of their reason. Let it satisfy your conscience that 
"* your conversation ia without intentional offence j and 
** if, through impetuosity o£ temper, any one should be 
^ offended, as his enmity is without just cause, so it will 

^ not 
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•• not be very lasting. On thia your first visit to Rome, CH AP. 
** it will however be more advisable for you to listen to 
** others than to speak much yourself. 

** You are now devoted to God and the church ; on': 
^ which account you ought to aim at being a good eccle- 
" siastic, and to shew that you prefer the honour and state 
♦* of the church, and of the apostolic see, to every other 
•* consideration. Nor, while you keep this in view, will it 
*' be difficult for you to favour your family and your native 
** place. On the contrary, you should be the link to bind 
" this city closer to the church, and our family with the 
** city; and although it be impossible to foresee what 
" accidents may happen, yet I doubt not but this may be 
^ done with equal advantage to all ; observing, however, 
^ that yoaare always .to prefer the interests of the church. 

** You are not only the youngest cardinal in the coK 
•* lege, but the youngest person that ever was raisedto that 
". rank ; and you ought therefore to be the most vigilant 
'*" and unassuming, not giving others occasion to wait 
" for you either in the chapel, the consistory, or upon de-*- 
** putations^ You will soon get a sufficient insight into the 
" manners of your brethren. With those of less respectable 
•* character, converse not with too much intimacy; not 
" merely on account of the circumstance in itself, but for 
" the sake of public opinion. Converse on general topics 
" with all. On public occasions let your equipage and 
" dress be rather below than above mediocrity. A hand-- 
" some house and a well-ordered family will be preferable 
^^ to a great retinue and a splendid residence. Endeavour 

a- " tO; 
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c HA ?• " to live with rcguiarky, and gradually to bring your ex- 
** peaces within tho^e bounds which in a new establish- 
" ment cannot perhaps be expected. Silk and jewels arc 
** not suitable for persons in your station. Your taste will 
^ be better shewn in the acquisition of a few elegant re- 
" mains of antiquity, or in the collecting of handsome 
^ books, and by your attendants being learned and well- 
** bred rather than numerous. Inritc others to your house 
** oftener than you receive invitations. Practise netdier 
^' too frequently. Let your own food be plain, and take 
" suflScicnt exercise, for those who wear your habit are 
^ soon liable, without great caution, to contract infirmities. 
^^ The station of a cardinal is not less secure than elevated ; 
^ on which account those who arrive zl it too frequently 
^ become negligent, conceiving that their object is attained 
" and that they can preserve it with little trouble. This 
^* idea is often injurious to the life and character oC those 
^* who entertain it. Be attentive therefore to your con- 
^* duct, and confide in others too little rather than too 
** much. There is one rule which I would recommend to 
** your attention in preference to all others : Rise early in 
** the morning. This, will not only contribute to your 
^ health, but will enable you to arrange and expedite the 
•• business of the day ; and as there are various duties inci- 
" dent to your station, such as the performance of divine 
•* service, studying, giving audience, &c. you will find 
the observance of this admonition productive of the 
greatest utility. Another very necessary precaution, 
** particularly on your entrance into public life, is to 
** deliberate every evening on what you have to perform 
"the following day^ that you may not be unprepared for 

" whatever 






** whatever may happen. With respect to your speaking CHAP. 
" in the consistory^ it will be most becoming for you at —sssssss 



*^ present to refer the matters in debate to the judgment 

^^ of his holiness, alledging as a reason your pwn youth 

" and inexperience. You will probably be desired to in- 

•* tercede for the favours of the pope on particular occa«* 

" sions. Be cautious however that you trouble him not 

^^ too often ; for his temper leads him to be most liberal 

" to those who weary him least with their solicitations. 

" This you must observe, lest you should give him offence, 

" remembering also at times to converse with him on 

^^ more agreeable topics ; and if you should be obliged to 

^^ request some kindness from him, let it be done with 

^' that modesty and humility which are so pleasing to his 

" disposition. Farewell." 

As the policy of Lorenzo led him to support a power- pjerode*Me. 
ful influence at Rome, and as he had frequently experi- ^J^^^q^. 
enced the good effects of the connexion which subsisted be- sim. 
tween him and the family of the Orsini, he thought it ad- 
visable to strengthen it ; and accordingly proposed a mar- 
riage between his son Piero, and Alfonsina, the daughter of 
Roberto Orsini, count of Tagliacozzo and Albi. This 
proposal was eagerly listened to by Virginio Orsini, who 
was then considered as the head of that powerful family, 
the cjiiefs of which, though subordinate to the pope, scarcely 
considered themselves as subjects, and frequently acted 
with the independence of sovereign princes. In the month 
of March 1487, these nuptials were celebrated at Naples^ 
in the presence of the king and his courts with extraordi* 
^ nary 
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CHAP, nary pomp {a). Lorenzo, on his marriage with Clarice Or- 
sini, had received no portion ;. but the reputation which he 
had now acquired was more than an equivalent for the pride 
of ancestry, and Virginio agreed to pay 12,000 Neapolitan 
ducats as a portion with his daughter [b). On this occasion 
Piero was accompanied by Bernardo Rucellai, who had 
married Nannina, one of the sisters of Lorenzo, and who 
has not only signalized himself as a protector of learned 
men, but was himself one of the most accomplished scholars 
of his time (r). 

The 



(«) Si fece lo sposalitio in Castello« nella Sala grzndc, presente il Re e tutta 
la Corte, con gran cena e festa. II Re non potea fare maggiori dimostrazioni 
verso el Sig. Virginio. Bern. Oricellarii Ep, ap, Fahr. v. ii. /. 316. 

(h) Extant in Filz, i . I capitoli di matrimonio tra 1' Alfonsina de Ursinis 
figlia del quondam Roberto de Ursinis conte di Tagliacozzo c d' Albi^ c Piero 
de' Medici> comparente Virginio de Ursinis fratel consobrino. Dos fiiit Du- 
catorum Neapolitanorum 12,000. Fabr, ut sup, 

(c) The talents and acquirements of Rucellai justly entitled him to the 
honour of so near an alliance with the family of the Medici. His public life 
has indeed incurred the censure of the Florentine historians of the succeeding 
century, who wrote under the pressure of a despotic government ; but it is not 
difficult to perceive that his crime was an ardent love of liberty^ which he pre* 
ferred to the claims of kindred, and the expectations of personal aggrandize* 
ment. Ammir* Opusc. voL ii. Elog, ii. 161. Comment, di Nerli. /. 64. His Latin 
historical works, " De Bello Itdico^^* and " De Bello Pisano^** have merited the 
approbation of the discriminating Erasmus. *' Novi Venetia,'* says he, ** Ber» 
« narcfum Ocricularium (Oricellarium) cujus Historias si legisses, dixisses al- 
•* terum Salliutiumy aut certe Sallustii temporibus scriptas." Apotbeg. lib, viii. 
The former of these works was first published at London by Brindley in 1724, 
and again by William Bowyer, with the treatise de Bello Pisano^ in 1 733. Ber- 
nardo was also a poet, and appears in the Cants Cameucialeschi as the author of 
the Trionfo della Calunnia. Cant. Camas, /. 1 25. But the poetical reputation of 
Bernardo is eclipsed by that of his son Giovanni Rucellai, author of the tra* 
gedy of Romuttda^ and of that beautiful didactic poem Li Api^ which wilT 
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The marriage of Picro de' Medici was soon afterwards chap. 
followed by. that of his sister Maddalena with Francesco 
Cibo, the son of the pope, and who then bore the title of 
-count of Anguillara (a). Of the three other daughters of 
Lorenzo, Lucreda intermarried with Giacopo Salviati (3), 
Contessina with Piero Ridolfi, and Louisa, his youngest, 
after, having been betrothed to Giovanni de* Medici, of a 
•collateral branch of the same family, died before the time 
appointed for the nuptials {c). 

In 



remain a. lasting monument ^at the Italian language requires not the shackles 
of rhime to render it harmonious. " Homme de Gout (says Tenhove) dans 
" vos promenades solitaires prenez quelquefois son poeme. 
** Ed odi quel che sopra un verde prato« 

** Cinto d' abeti e d' onorati allori» 

** Che bagna or un muscoso e chiaro fonte, 

** Canta de Tapi del suo florid' orto/* ^ 

(a) These nuptials were celebrated at Rome in the year 1488. Maddalena, 
who was very young, was accompanied by Matteo Franco^ the facetious cor- 
respondent of Pulci» (W. I. f. 250.) the vivacity of whose character did not 
prevent Lorenzo from selecting him for this important trust* in the execution 
of which he conciliated. in a high degree the favour of the pope, and his cour- 
tiers. Pol. Ep. lih. X. JS>. 12. 

(b) Vidi n>oL I. /. 206. \ 

(c) Besides his three sons and four daughters before enumeratedi Lorenzo 
had other children, all of whom died in their infancy, as appears by a letter from 
him to Politiano; who having occasion to acquaint him with the indisposition 
of some part of his family, and being fearful of alarming him, addressed his 
letter to Michellozzi, the secretary of Lorenzo. In his answer, Lorenzo re- 
proves, with some degree of seriousness, the ill-timed distrust of Politiano, and 
with true stoical dignity, declares that it gave him more uneasiness than the 
intelligence that accompanied it. " Can you then conceive," says he, ** that 
** my temper is so infirm, as to be disturbed by such an event \ If my disposi- 
" tion had been by nature weak, and liable to be impelled by every gust, yet 
<* experience has taught me how to brave the storm. I have not only known 
*( what it is to bear the sickness, but even the death of some of my. children. 
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CHAP. In the year 1488, Piero de^ Medici took a journey to 

'■ Milan, to be 'pxesent at the celebration of the ^nuptials of 

pjerrode^Medici thc young duke Galeazzo Sforza, ynih Isabdla, grand- 
daughter of Ferdinand, king of Naples. The whole ex- 
pence of this journey was defrayed by Xiodovico Sforza, 
who paid a marked respect to Piero, and directed that he 
should always appear in public at the side of the duke. 
By a letter yet existing, from the Florentine legate to Lo- 
renzo de' Medici, it appears that these nuptials were cele- 
brated with great magnificence {a) ; but amidst the splen- 
dor of diamonds and the glitter of brocade, were entwined 
the seipents of treachery and of guilt. Even in giving the 
hand of Isabella to a nephew, whom he regarded rather as 
an implement of his ambition than as his lawful sovereign, 
Lodovico burnt with a criminal passion for her himself; 
and the gravest of the Italian historians assures us, that it 
was the public opinion, that he had by means of magic and 
incantations prevented the consummation of a marriage, 
which, while it promoted his political views, deprived him 
of the object of his love (3). The prejudices of the age, 
and the wickedness of Lodovico, sufficiently countenance 
the probability of such an attempt ; but that the means 
employed were so far successful, as to prevent that circum- 
stance 



«« The untimely iois of mj £aither when I was in my twenty-first years icft me 
• ** so much exposed to the attacks of fortuney that life became a burthen to me. 

*' You ought therefore to have known, that if nature denied me firmness, ex- 
'** perience has supplied the defect/' Lsntr. Ep. in. Ep. P»i. lih^ z. Ep. %. 

(a) 'u. Jpp. Nc. hXVII. 

{h) GmcdarJ. Hut. i" haUa^ Ui. u 
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stance taking place for several months, is aii assertidn, of CHAP, 
the veracity of which posterity may be allowed to doubt. 

Of this princess an incident is recorded which doea 
equal honour to her conjugal aiFection and her filial piety (a). 
When Charles VIII. of France, at the instigation of Lodo- 
vico Sforza, entered Italy, a few years after her marriage, 
for the avowed purpose of depriving her father of the 
throne of Naples, be passed through Pavia, where the 
young duke then lay on his death*bed^ not without giving 
rise to suspicions that he had been poisoned^ Touched with 
his misfortunesiy and mindful of the relationship between 
Galeazzo and himself, who were sisters children, Charles 
resolved to see him. The presence of Lodovico, who 
did not choose to risque the consequences of a private and 
confidential interview, whilst it restricted the conversation of 
the king to formal inquiries about the health of the duke, 
and wishes for his recovery, excited both in him and in 
^1 present a deeper compassion for the unhappy prince. 
Isabella perceived the general sympathy ; and throwing her^ 
self at the feet of the monarch, recommended to his pro*- 
tection her unfortunate husband and her infant son ; at the 
aame time, by tears and entreaties, earnestly endeavouring 
to tiim his resentment froib her father and the house of 
Aragon. Attracted by her beauty, and moved by her soli- 
citations, Charles appeared for a moment to relent, and the 
fate of Italy was suspended in the balance ; but the king 
recollecting the importance of his preparations, and the ex- 
pectations 

.• ; . ' *' • 1.. ' ' t 

(a) Gmccim'Ji Hist* d^ JtaiU, Hi, !• . ' 

X 2 
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CHAP, pectations which his enterprize had excited, soon steeled 
^^^^' his feelings against this feminine attack, and resolved, in 
spite. of the suggestions of pity and the claims of humanity, 
to persevere in his design. 

Having now secured the tranquillity <rf Italy and the 
prosperity of his family by every means that prudence 
could dictate, Lorenzo began to enjoy the fruits of his la- 
bours. These he found in the affection and good-will of 
his fellow-citizens ; in observing the rapid progress of the 
fine arts, towards the promotion of which he had so amply 
contributed; in the society and conversation of men of 
genius and learning; and in the inexhaustible stores of 
knowledge with which he had enriched his own discrimi- 
nating and comprehensive mind. 

Learned eccie. As his natural dispositiou, or the effects of his education, 

by Ll^rcMo."'*'* frequently led him to meditate with great seriousness on mo- 
ral and religious subjects, so there were no persons for whom 
he entertained a greater esteem than those who adorned 
their character as teachers of religion by a corresponding 
Mariano cena- rcctitudc of Ufc and propriety of manners* Amongst 
these he particularly distinguished Mariano da Genazano, 
an Augustin monk and superior of his order, for whose 
use, and that of his associates, he erected in the suburbs of 
Florence an extensive building, which he endowed as a 
monastery, and to which he was himself accustomed occa- 
sionally to retire, with a few select friends, to enjoy the con- 
versation of this learned ecclesiastic. Politiano, in the pre- 
face to his Miscellanea, inveighing against those who affected 
to consider the study of polite letters as inconsistent with 

the 
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the performance of sacred functions, adduces Mariano as an CHAP, 
illustrious instance of their union. " On this account," says * 

he to Lorenzo, " I cannot sufficiently admire your highly 
*' esteemed friend Mariano, whose proficiency in theolo- 
^^ gical studies, and whose eloquence and address in his 
" public discourses, leave him without a rival. The lessons 
" which he inculcates derive additional authority from 
** his acknowledged disinterestedness, and from the severity 
" of hi& private life j yet there is nothing morose in his 
" temper, nothing unpleasingly austere ; nor does he think 
** the charms of poetry, or the amusements and pursuits of 
^^ elegant literature, below.his attention." In one of his let« 
ters, the same author has left a very explicit account of the 
talents of Mariano, as a preacher {a), " I was lately in- 
" duccd," says he, •* to attend one of his lectures, rather 
** to say the truth through curiosity, than with the hope of 
" being entertained. His appearance however interested 
^* me in his favour. His address was striking, and his eye 
" marked intelligence. My expectations were raised. He 
*' began— -I was attentive ; a clear voice — select expression 
^ —elevated sentiment. He divides his subject — I per- 
^ ceive his distinctions. Nothing perplexed ; nothing in- 
** sipid ; nothing languid. He unfolds the web of his ar- 
^ gument — I am enthralled. He refutes the sophism— I 
*^'atm freed. He introduces a pertinent narrative — lam 
^* interested* - He modulates his voice — I am charmed 
** He is jocular — I smile. He presses me with serious 
•*: truths— I yield to their force. He addresses the pas- 

" sions— 

(fl) Pof. Ef. lib. iv. Ep, 6. 
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CHAP. ^ sions— the tears glide down my cheeka. He raiscfs his 
_ ^ voice in angei^ — I tremble and wish myself away/' 

Of the particular subjects of discussion which engaged 
the attention of Lorenzo and his associates in their inter- 
views at the convent of San Gallo, VaTori has left some ac* 
count which he derived from the ii^ormatton of Mariano 
himself. The existence and attributes of the Deity, the in- 
sufficiency of temporal enjoyments to fill the mind, and the 
probability and moral necessity of a future state, were to 
Lorenzo the favourite objects of his discourse. His own 
opinion was: pointedly expressed. *^ He is dead even to thh 
" life," said Lorenzo, " who has ho hopes of another (tf)." . 

Giroiaiiio Although the citizens of Florence admired the talents, 

and respected the virtues of Mariano, their attention was 
much more forcibly excited by a preacher of a very dif- 
ferent character, who possessed himself of their confidence, 
and entitled himself to their homage, by foretelling their 
destruction. This was the famous Girolamo Savona* 
rola, who afterwards acted so conspicuous a part in 
the popular commotions at Florence, and contributed so 
essentially to the accomplishment of his own predictions. 
Savonarola was a native of Ferrara, but the reputation 
which he had acquired as a preacher, induced Lorenzo de' 
Medici to invite him to Florence, where ht took up his re^ 
sidence in the year 1488 (^), and was appointed prior of the 

monastery 



{a] Fahr. iu vita, f. 48. 

(i) Ia 1489, according to Txraboscbi> St^ria della Lett. Ital. v. Vu far. a. 
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monasteiy of S. Marco. By pretensions to superior sane- c H a p. 
.tity, and by a fervid and overpowering elocution, he soon 
acquired an astonishing ascendancy over the minds of the 
people ; and in proportion as his popularity increased, his 
disregard of 'his patron became more apparent, and was 
joon converted into the most vindictive animosity. It had 
-been the custom of those who had preceded Savonarola in 
this office, to pay particular respect to Lorenzo de' Medici, 
as the supporter of the institution. Savonarola however not 
only rejected this ceremony, as founded in adulation, but 
as often as Lorenzo frequented the gardens of the mo- 
.nastery, retired from his presence, pretending that his in- 
rtercourse was with God and not with man. At the same 
time, in his public discourses, he omitted no opportunity 
of attacking the reputation and diminishing the credit of 
Lorenzo, by prognosticating the speedy termination of his 
authority, and his banishment from his native place. The 
divine word, from the lips of Savonarola, descended not 
amongst his audience like the dews of heaven ; it was the 
^piercing hail, the destroying .sword, the herald of destrucr 
.tion. The friends of Lorenzo frequently remonstrated with 
ihiin, onrhis sufiering the monk to proceed to such an ex- 
ftreme of arrogance ; but Lorenzo had either more indul- 
^gence or more discretion than to adopt hostile measures 
against /a. man, who, though morose and insolent, he. pro- 
bably considered as sincere. On the contrary, he displjayed 

his 



/' 377« f ^Ut Savonarola himself^ in his Trattato delle Rivelationt dtUa rtformatiom 
deilaCbiejay ^#ff, 1536, (if indeed the work.be his») assigns an earlier period* 

• In this work the fanatic assumes the credit of having foretold the death pf 
Innocent VIII., of Lorenzo de' Medici, the irruption of the French ioto 

. Italy, dec. 
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CHAP, his usual prudence and moderation, by declaring that whilst 
' the preacher exerted himself to reform the citizens of Flo- 
rence, he should readily excuse his incivility to him$cl£ 
This extraordinary degree of lenity, if it had no iftfliience 
on the mind of the fanatic, prevented in a great degree the 
ill effects of his harangues ; and it was not till after the 
death of Lorenzo, that Savonarola excited those disturb- 
ances in Florence, which led to his own destruction, and 
terminated in the ruin of the republic, 

Mattcotosw. Another ecclesiastic, whose worth and talents had con- 

ciliated the favour of Lorenzo, was Matteo Bosso, supe- 
rior of the convent of regular canons at Fiesole. Not le* 
conversant with the writings of the ancient philosophers, 
than with the theological studies of his own times, Bosso 
was a profound scholar, a close reasoner, and a convincing 
orator ; but to these he united much higher qualifications— 
a candid mind, an inflexible integrity, and an interesting 
simplicity of life and manners. To his treatise De verts 
animi gaudiis is prefixed a recommendatory epistle from 
Politiano to Lorenzo de' Medici, highly favourable to the 
temper and character of the author {a). On the publication 
of this piece, Bosso transmitted a copy to Lorenzo, with 
a Latin letter, preserved in the Rccuperationes Fesulana^ 
another work of the same author, highly deserving the 
attention of the scholar (^). In this letter Bosso bears 

testimony 



(tf) This treatise was first published in octavo, at Florence, by Ser Fran- 
cisco Bonacursi. Anno Salutis MCCccLxxxxi. Sexto Idas Februarii. From 
this edition I shall give the introductory letter of Politiano. v. App. Nc. 
LXVIIL 

(^) This book is estimable not only for its contents, but as being one of the 
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testimony to the virtues and to the piety of Lorenzo; CHAP, 
but whether this testimony ought to be received with . 
greater confidence, because Bosso was the confessor of 
Lorenzo, the reader will decide for himself. 

Of these his graver associates, as well as of the com- 
panions of his lighter hours, Lorenzo was accustomed to 
stimulate the talents by every means in his power. His 
own intimate acquaintance with the tenets of the ancient 
philosophers, and his acute and versatile genius, enabled 
him to propose to their discussion, subjects of the most in* 
teresting nature, and either to take a chief part in the con-> 
versation, or to avail himself of such observations as it might 
occasion. It appears also, that at some times he amused 
himself with offering to their consideration such topics as 
he well knew would elude their researches, although they 
might exercise their powers ; as men try their strength by 
shooting arrows towards the sky. Of this we have an 
instance in the sonnet addressed by him to Salviati {a). 

" When 



finest specimens of typography of the fifteenth century. Instead of a title> we 
ready qu£ hoc volumine habbntur varia diversaq^b et lomga ex dis- 
persions COLLECTA QUO BRETI SUB TITULO SUBJICIANTUR AC NOMINE RBCU« 
FERAT10NE8 FESULANAS LECTOR AGNOSCITO. And at the cl0Se» RECUPER^A* 

TIONE6 FESULANAS kos tligomtissimoSj Opus qtddem tutntm it fimtus divinum quam 
castsgatissimi Impressit ommi sclertia plAto db benedictis Bommiinsis in abmacM^ 
tote BononiM. Anno Salutis mcccclxxzziii. decimo tertio kalbndas AUGUSTAS. 
Folio. The letter from Bosso to Lorenzo de' Medici is given in the Appen 
dix. No. LXIX. 

{a) Lo spirito talora a se ridattOy 

£ dal mar tempestoso e traragliato 
Fuggito in porto tranquiUo e pacatOy 
Pensando ha dubbio e vuolne trar.costrutto. 
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CHAP. " When the mind," says he, " escapes from the storms 
^^^^' ** of life, to the calm haven of reflection, doubts arise 
" which require solution. If no one can effectually exert 
** himself to obtain eternal happiness, without the special 
** favour of God, and if that favour be only granted to 
** those who are well disposed towards its reception, I 
•• wish to know whether the grace of God, or the good 
•* disposition, first commences ?*' The learned theologian 
to whom this captious question was addressed, took it into 
his serious consideration, and after dividing it into seven 
parts, attempted its solution in a Latin treatise of con^ 
siderable extent, which is yet preserved in the Laurentian 
Library {a). 

Death of M*. Lorcuzo was not however destined long to enjoy that 

tranquillity which he had so assiduously laboured to secure* 
His life had scarcely reached its meridian, when the pro- 
spect was overhung with dark and lowering clouds. Th« 
death of his wife Clarice, which happened in the month of 
August 1488, was a severe shock to his domestic happiness. 

He 



S'egli h ytTf che da Bio proceda cutto, 

£ senza lui nulla e, cioi il pecato ; 

Per sua grazia se ci h concesso e dato 

Seminar qui per corre eterno frutto j 
Tal grazia in quel sol fa operazione 

CK' a riceverla e volto e ben disposto, 

Dunque clie cosa e quella ne dispone ? 
Qual prima sia^ vorrei mi fosse esposto, 

O tal grazia* o la birona indinazidne : 

Rispondi or tu al dubbio* ch' e proposto> 

(«) Giorgii Bimgttt Salviati, in Rhytbmum acutissimum magm Lamtittii Mtdicis 
^ifiUJthnis tiptm, (5f#. Plut. Izxziii. Cod. i8» 
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He was then absent from Florence, and did not arrive in CHAP, 
time to see her before she died, which it seems gave rise . 
to insinuations that his conjugal afiection was not very 
ardent (a) ; but the infirm state of his own health at 
this time had rendered it necessary for him to visit the 
warm baths, where he received an account of her death 
before he was apprized of the danger of her situation. 
From his youth he had been afflicted with a disorder which 
occasioned extreme pain in his stomach and limbs. This 
complaint was probably of a gouty tendency, but the then 
defective state of medicine rendered it impossible for 
him to obtain any just information respecting it. The 
most eminent physicians in Italy were consulted, and 
numerous remedies were prescribed, without producing 
any beneficial effect [b). By frequenting the tepid baths of 
Italy* he obtained a temporary alleviation of his sufferings ; 
but, notwithstanding all the assistance he could procure, his 

complaints 



(tf) Piero da Bibbiena, the secretary of Lorenzo» writes thus to the Floren- 
tine ambassador at Rome ; PrU^ Kai. Sextil. 1488 : A hore 14 mori la Clarice. 
Se Toi sentissi che Lorenzo fosse biasimato dt costa per non esserst trovato alia 
morte delle moglie> scusatelo* Parre al Leoni necessario, che andasse a pren*^ 
der Paoque della Villa> e poi non si credeva che morisse si presto. 

Fabr. v. ii. /« 384, 

{b) Some of these remedies are of a singular nature. Pietro Bono Ayogradi, 
in a letter dated the eleventh of February 14889 advises Lorenzo, as a sure 
method of preventing a return of the JBlore di K^nture^ or arthritic pains, witk 
whic& he was afflicted, to make use of a stone called an heliotrope, which 
being set in gold, and worn on the finger so as to touch the skin, would pro- 
duce the desired effect. *• This,** says he, ** is a certain prese rvativ e against 
*' both gout and rheumatism ; I have tried it myself, and found that its pro- 
<* pertiesare divine and miraculous.'* With the same letter he transmits to 
Lorenzo his prognostics for the year 14M. Jpp* No, LXX. 

y a 
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CHAP, complaints rather increased than diminished, and for some 
' time before his death, he had reconciled his mind to an 
event which he knew could not be far distant. When his 
son Giovanni took his departure for Rome^ to appear in 
the character of cardinal, Lorenzo with great affection re- 
commended him to the care of Filippo Valori and Andrea 
Cambino, who were appointed to accompany him on his 
journey; at the same time expressing his apprehensions^ 
which the event but too well justified, that he should see 
them no more {a)^ 

Aisttsination of In the year 1488, Girolamo Riario, whose machinations 
had deprived Lorenzo of a brother, and had nearly in- 
volved Lorenzo himself in the same destruction, fell a 
victim to his accumulated crimes. By the assistance of 
Sixtus IV. he had possessed himself of a considerable terri- 
tory in the vicinity of the papal state, and particularly of 
the cities of Imola and Forli, at the latter of which he 
had fixed his residence, and supported the rank of an in- 
dependent prince. In order to strengthen his interest in 
Italy, he had connected himself with the powerful family 
of the Sforza, by a marriage with Caterina, sister of Ga* 
leazzo Sforza, duke of Milan, whose unhappy fate has al- 
ready been related {&). The general tenor of the life of 
Riario seems to have corresponded with the specimen be- 
fore exhibited. By a long course of oppression he had drawn 
upon himself the hatred and resentment of his subjects, 

whom 



(a) Falor, in vita Lour. p. 6^. 
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whom he had reduced to the utmost extreme of indigence CHAP, 
and distress. Stimulated by repeated acts of barbarity^ 
three of them resolved to assassinate him, and to trust for 
their safety, after the perpetration of the deed, to the opinion 
and support of their fellow-citizens. Although Riarib was 
constantly attended by a band of soldiers, these men found 
means to enter his chamber in the palace at the hour when 
he had just concluded his supper. One of them hav- 
ing cut him across the face with a sabre, he took shelter 
under the table, whence he was dragged out by Lodovico 
Oirso. another of the conspirators, who stabbed him through 
the body. Some of his attendants having by this time 
entered the room, Riario made an effort to escape at 
the door, but^ there received from the third conspirator a 
mortal wound. It is highly probable that he was betrayed 
by the guard, for these three men were even permitted to 
strip the dead body, and throw it through the window,, 
when the populace immediately rose and sacked the palace* 
The insurgents,- having secured the widow and children of 
Riario^ were only opposed by the troops in the fortress of 
the town, who refused to surrender it either to their entrea- 
ties or their threats. Being required, under pain of death, 
to exert her influence in obtaining for the populace posses- 
don of the fortress, the princess requested that they would 
permit her to enter it ; hut no sooner was she secure within 
the walls than she exhorted the soldiers to its defence, and 
raising the standard of the duke of Milan, threatened the 
town with destruction.. The inhabitants attempted to inti- 
midate her by preparing to execute her children in her sight, 
for which purpose they erected a scaffold before the walls 
of the fortress J. but this unmanly proceeding, instead of 

2. awakening 
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C HA p* awakening her affections^ only excited heir contempt, which 
she is said to have expressed m a very eniphatic and extra- 
ordinary naanner {a). By her courage the inhabitants were 
)biowever resisted, until Giovanni BentivogUo, with a body 
of two thousand foot and eight hundred cavalry, from 
Bologna, gave her effectual aasistance, and being joined by 
a strong reinforcement from Milan, compelled the inhabit^ 
ants to acknowledge as theix sovereign Ottavio Riario^ the 
eldest son of Girolamo [b), 

Lorenzo de' Medici has not escaped the imputa^ 
tion of having been privy to the assassination of his old 
and implacable adversary ; but neither the relations of coia^- 
temporary historians, nor the general tenor of his life, af* 
ford a presumption on which to ground such an accusa- 
tion {c) I although it is certain, that some years previous to 

thU 



(a) Rispose loro quella forte femminay che se avessero fatti perir que* fig- 
liaoUy restayano a lei lo forme per fame de gli altri ; e vt ba che dice (quesca 
giuAta forse fu immaginata e boxi vera) aver' ella ancbe sdzau la goaaa per 
cbiarirli» che dicea la verita. Murat, Jna, voL ix. /. ^^6> 

ifi) Chronica Sassiaaa^ am* X4SS. EJ* 149^* 

(r) *^ IndigQum sane facinus fuit, quod in HieroQymiun Riarium Comitf m 
*^ adsnissum est ; cujus participem Laurentium fuisse mu/ti contenduaty ^ ab ep 
** ad ulciscendas practeritorum temporum injurias comparatum '* Fahr. m 
vitd, ntoL u /. 175. There is however great reason to suspect that the modem 
biographer of Lorenzo has inadvertently given weight aind credit to an accusar 
tion» which» if established, would degrade his character to that of a treacherous 
assassin. In vindication of him against this charge» I must therefore observe^ 
that of the many accusers to whom Fabroni adverts, i have not met with one 
ef the early historians who has even glanced at, Lorenso as having beea assp* 
dated with the conspirators^ or privy to the perpetration of the deed. Neither 
Mi^chiavelli nor Ammirat6| although they all relate the particulars of the 
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diis event, he had befeti in treaty with the pope to deprive CHAP. 
Riario of his usurpations, and to restore the territories occu- 
pied by him to the family tf OrdolafB, theilr former lords, 
which treaty was frustrated by the pope having insisted on 
annexing them to the states of the church {a). The con- 
spirators however, soon after the death of Riario, apprized 
Lorenzo of the event, and requested his assistance j in con-^ 
sequence of which he dispatched one of his envoys to Forli^ 
with a view of obtaining authentic information as to the 
disposition of the inhabitants, and the views of the in- 
surgents (3), when finding that it was their intention ta 

place 



transaction! hare implicated in it the name of Lorenzo. Muratori^ whose 
annals are compiled from contemporary and authentic documents, and who 
may therefore be considered as an original writer, is equally silent on this head. 
The ancient chronicle of Donato Bosso, printed only four years after the eventi 
gives a yet more particular account, but alludes not to any interposition on the 
part of Lorenzo; and even.Raffaello Maffei> his acknowledged adversary^ 
though he adverts to the death of Riario, attributes it only to the interference 
of his own subjects. It is indeeed a strong indication of thedignity of the chan 
racter of Lorenzo, that a charge so natural, and so consistent with the spirit 
of the times, should not have been alledged against him; and having been ei* 
culpated in the eyes of his contemporaries, it is surely not (ot posterity to cri<* 
minate him. 

(a) FahrM. Adnot, tS Momm* of. ii. /. 516. 

{h) The letter from Lodovioo and Clecco d'Orsi, two of the toinspiraftors, 
to Lorenzo de' Medici, wrkten onlj a few days after the event, is inserted itt 
the Appendix, and incfoputayj shews, that although they supposed Lorenzo 
would be gratified by the death of his adversary, he had no previous know* 
ledge of such as attempt. To this I shall also subjoin the letter to Lorenzo 
from his envoy, which gives a minute accwnt of the whole transaction, and 
by which rt appears, that akthongh the pope had incited die ccmspirators to thtf 
esterprizc* by ezpressiog his abhorrence of the character of RiaHo, y«t that no 
•ther person was privy to their purpose. Jpp. N0* LXXI. 
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CHAP, place themselves tinder the dominion of the pope, he 4e- 
^ ^ ' clined any interference on their behalf, but avdled himself 
of the opportunity of their dissensions, to restore to the 
Florentines the fortress of Piancaldoli^ which had been 
wrested from them by Riario {a). That the assassins of 
Riario were suffered to escape with impunity, is perhaps 
the best justification of their conduct, as it affords a strik- 
ing proof that he had deserved his fate. 

Twpcai death Anothcr cvcut soou aftcrwards took place at Faenza, 
i^^ which occasioned great anxiety to Lorenzo, and called for 

the 



{a) In the attack of this pbce, the Florentmes lost thctr cmiaent cttiseBf 
Cecca» the engineeri whose skill had facilitated the success of their enterprize. 
In the Exhortatio of Philippus Redittts, addressed to Piero de' Medici, /Vr Mt^- 
nanimi stufartntis imitatiemm, the MS* of which is preserved in the Laurentian 
Library, this incident is particularly related ; and as the passage has not 
hitherto been published, having been omitted, with many others, in the edi- 
tion of Lami, Delic. Erudit. 'uoL xii. printed from a copy in the Riccardi Li- 
brary, I shall here insert it : ** Piancaldolii art strenue nbstris recuperatun 
•* Ad iv. vero Kalendas Maias, nuntiata nece Hieronymi Riarii, Imolac For- 
*< liviique Tyranni, Piancaldolis oppidum nostrum, olim ab eo per sunmium 
'< nefas nobis ereptum, admirabili quadam nostrorum celeritate, tuo magna- 
" nimo Genitore procurante, strenue recuperatur. In cujus arcis obsidione^ 
'' Franciscus, cognomine Ciccha, Fabrum magister, vir vel in expugnandis 
<' vel in defendendis urbibus tarn nostra, quam nostrorum patrum memona 
" pcrillustris, sagitta ictus capite, pro patria fcliciter occubuit/' The death 
of Cecca is related with some variation by Vasari, Fita dd Cecca^ ** Costui, 
*' quando i Florentini avevano 1' esercito intomo a' Piancaldoli, con V ingegno 
** suo fece si, che i soldati vi entrarono dentro per via di mine senza colpo di 
<< spada. Dopo seguitando piu oltre il medesimo esercito a certe altre castella, 
<' come voile la mala sorte, volendo egli misurare alcune altezze in un luogo 
** difficile, fii ucciso ; perciocche, avendo messo il capo fuor del muro per 
<< mandar un filo abbajsso, un prete, che era fra git avversarii, i quali pid te- 
** mevano 1' ingegno del Cecca, che le forze di tutto il campo, scaricatogli una 
^< balestra a panca, gli conficc^ di sorte un verettonc nella testa, che il pov«- 
'* rello di subito se ne morl.** 
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the exerdofi of all hig conciliatory povv^A; If tBe list of CHAR 
eiiines and MSMSinatiom whkh we have bcffbre had ccca- 
aiD* to n^dee, rcAjht thotrght to Kave disgrab^d the age, 
Att whkh w« hiwe now to relate' exhibits an mstance of 
feaUtt: fetfodlty) which renewal in the fifteemh eenturjir 
die examples €^ Gothic batbarity (a). By the mediation cf 
LofMfzo, who was equaliy the friend of the Manfredt and 
ihe'BendvDfi) a mattiage had taken place between Galeotto 
Mmilredl, prhke of iFaenza, and Francesca, daughter of 
OlOVanfti Ben^VGglio, which for some time seemed to be 
productive' of that hxffphie^ to the parties, and^ those ad* 
iraiiAges to thdr respective families, which iorenzo had in 
<4fain *it was' !»t long however before Franeesca disco- 
ft»tfA\ &f flQSpttittd^ that her hiisband was engaged in an 
iltitiit amOtir, the inforihatiort of which she thought proper 
to cbtanmnidate 'both to her father and tb Lorenzo. Ever 
on the watch to obtain farther^ph)ofs of his* infidelity, she 

found 



(a) ThtTt h a striking coincidence between this ercnt, and the narrative of 
Pattllns Dtaoonos, upon w&tch Oiovanni Ruccellai has founded his tragedy of 
Roswumda. Alboin» king of the Huns» having conqaered and shun in battle 
Comundas, king of the Geppidiy compels his daughter Rosmunda to accept of 
him in ndLarriage, with a view of uniting their dominions under his sole autho« 
ikf \ but not satiBfied with the aocossioo of powtr^ he gradfies a brutal spirit of 
rerengPt by compelling her» at a public feast» to diink bspia d&e skull of her 
slaughtered father, which he had formed into a cup. . This insult the princess 
svenges, by seducing to her purpose two of the kmg's intimate friends, who, in 
onler tx> entitle dtftmaetvet to her fevour, aisasrinate him ia the hour of intoxi* 
tation. RucceJlai h» however preserved his heroine from the crimes of pro- 
stitution and assassination, and has introduced a disinterested lover in the per- 
km of AhnatbiUit who executes vengeance on the king from generous and pa- 
triotic mociv«s; In justice to the author, it must also be observed', that the 
horrid incident upon which the tragedy is founded* is narrated only, and not 
represented before the audience • 
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CHAP« found an opik>rtunit7 of listening to a private bterview 
between Galeotto, and aome pretender to aE^trologlcai koow^ 
ledge, in whom it seems he was credulous enough to fjboe 
his confidence. Instead^ however, of gaining any inteUi-^ 
gence as to the object of her curiosity, she heard pTedi^ 
tions and denunciations, which, as fthe thought, affected die 
safety of her father, and being unable to conceal her indtg-i 
nation, she broke in upon thekr deliberationfli, and reproached 
her husband with his treachery. Irritated by the intrumoa 
and the pertinacity of his wife, Galeotto retorted with great 
bitterness ; but finding himself unequal to a contest of this 
nature, he had recourse to more violent methods, and by 
menaces and blows reduced her to obediem;e. BeAtivQ|^ 
was no sooner apprized of the ignominious treattneirt 
which his daughter had received, and of the circum- 
stances which had given rise to it, than he resolved to 
carry her off from her husband by force. Taking with 
him a chosen body of soldiers, he approached Faenza by 
nighty and seizing on Francesca and her infant son, 
brought them in safety to Bologna. This step he followed 
up, by preparing for an attack on the dominions, of his 
son-in-law ; but Galeotto having resorted to Lorenzo for 
his mediation, a reconciliation took places and Francesca 
shortly afterwards returned to Faenza. Whether she still 
harboured in her bosom the lurking passions of jealousy 
and revenge, or whether some fresh insult on the part of 
her husband had roused her fury; is not known ; but she 
formed and executed a deliberate plan for his assassinadon. 
To this end she feigned herself sick, and requested to see 
him in her chamber. Galeotto obeyed the summons, and 
on entering his wife's apartments, was instantly attacked 

3 -by 
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by foot hired assassms, three of whom she had concealed CHAP, 
under her b^d« Though totally unarmed, he defended 
himself courageously ; and as he had the advantages of 
great personal strength and activity, would probably have 
^Sscted his escape ; but when Francesca saw the contest 
doubtful, she qirung from the bed, and grasping a sword, 
plunged it into his body, and accomplished his destruc^ 
tion. with her own hand* Consdous of her guilt, she 
immediately took refuge with her children in the castle, 
until her father once more came to her relief. On his ap« 
proach to Faenza, Bentivoglio was joined by the Milanese 
troops, who had been engaged in reinstating the family of 
Riario at Forli. The citizens of Faenza, conceiving that 
it was his intention to deprive them of Astorgio, the in- 
fant son of Galeotto, or rather perhaps under that pre- 
text to possess himself of the city, refused to surrender 
to him his daughter and her family. He immediately 
attacked the place, which was not only successfully de- 
fended by the citizens, but in an engagement which took 
place under the walls, Borgomini, the commander of the 
Milanese troops, lost his life, and Bentivoglio was made a 
prisoner. During this dispute Lorenzo de* Medici had 
warmly espoused the cause of the citizens, and had en- 
couraged them with promises of support, in case they 
should find it necessary in preserving their independence. 
The success of their exertions, and the disaster of Benti- 
voglio, changed the object of his solicitude, and no sooner 
did he receive intelligence of this event, than he dispatched 
a messenger to Faenza, to interfere on the behalf of Ben- 
tivoglio, and if possible to obtidn his release. This was 
with some difficulty accomplished, and Bentivoglio imme- 
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CHAP, 'dintely resorted to Florence, to return fais thinks toi f^ 
^^^^* IxJnefictor. Some time afteroiards Locenzo^ at tbe reqpicst 
of fieativQ^fto, aofictted the liberation of hSa jdaughtec, 
which was alao complied wbh ; and he was at lei^h pe^ 
«:aU€d uppn to intercede widt the pope, to JxUeye her from 
the ecclesiafitical cenaures which she had mcnrred hj htr 
crime. The reason ^ven by Benttvogtto to LoretuOi for 
requesdj;^ bia awstanoe m IJbis buit cespeott will pethitps be 
tboughi extracM-dinary'-^iKr SaJan intentim qffif^&vii6HigJmt 
y)itb anodkcr busbamd! 
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Progress of the arts — state of them in the middle 
ages — Revival in Italy— Guido da Sienna — Cimabue-^^ 
Giotto — Character of bis works — The Medici encourage 
the arts — Masaccio'-^Paolo Uccello — Fra Filippo — An^ 
tonio Pollaptolo^-^Baldovinetti— Andrea da Castagna^^ 
Filippo Lippi — Luca Signorelli'-^Progress of Sculpture — 
Niccolo and Andrea Pisani^-^biberti — Donatello—Im-- 
perfect state of tbe arts— Causes of tbeir improvement — 
Numerous works of Sculpture collected by tbe ancient Ro^ 
mans — Researches after tbe remains of antiquity — Pe^ 
trarca — Lorenzo de^ Medici brother of Cosmo-^Niccolo 
Niccoli — Poggio Bracciolini — Collection of antiques formed 
by Cosmo — Assiduity of Loren%o in augmenting it — Ijd^ 
renzo establishes a school for the study of the antique—^ 
Michelagnolo Buonarroti — Resides with Lorenzo — Forms 
an intimacy with Politiano — Advantages over his pre^ 
decessors — His sculptures — Rapid improvement of taste^— 
RaffaeUe d^ Urbino — Michelagnolo unjustly censured — 
Other artists favoured by Lorenza-^ian-Francesco Rus^ 
tici — Francesco Granacci — Andrea Contucd^—LorenzB 
encourages the study of Architecture—^iuliano da San 
Gallo — Attempts to renew the practice of Mosaic — J5/- 
vention of engraving on copper-^^Revival of engraving 
on gems and stones. 




the arts. 



Jl HOSE periods of time which have been most favourable Progrctt of 
ta the progress of letters and science^ have generally been 
distinguished by an equal proficiency in the arts. The pro- 
ductions of Roman sculpture, in its best ages, bear nearly 
the same proportion to those of the Greeks, as the imi- 
tative labours of the Roman authors bear to the original 
works of their great prototypes. During the long ages of 
ignorance that succeeded the fall of the Western empire, 
letters and the fine arts underwent an equal degradation ;: 
and it would be as difficult to point out a literary work of 
those times which is entitled to aj^robation, as it would 
be to produce a statue or a picture. When these studies 
began to revive, a Guido da Sienna, a Cimabue, rivalled 
a Guittonc d' Arezzo, or a Piero delle Vigne. The crude 

buds 
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CHAP, buds that had escaped the severity of so lotig a winter 
soon began to swell, and Giotto, Bufialmacco, and Gaddi 
were the contemporaries of Dante, of Boccaccio, and of 
Petrarca [a). 

State of the arts It IS not howcver to be presumed, that, €ven in the 
Ig^,. ' ^ darkest intervals of the middle ages, these arts were en- 
tirely extinguished. Some traces of them are found in the 
rudest state of society ; and the efforts of the Europeans, 
the South Americans, and the Chinese, without rivalship 
and without participation, are nearly on an equality with 
each other. Among the manuscripts of the Laurentian 
Library are preserved some specimens of miniature paint« 
ings which are unquestionably to be referred to the tenth 
century, but they bear decisive evidence of the barbarism 
of the times ; and although they cettainly aim at pictu* 
resque representation, yet they may with justice be con- 
sidered rather as perverse distortions of nature, than as the 
commaicemeiit cf an elegant art (^). 

Antecodenc 



(a) Videmus picturas ducentonim annorum nulla prorsus arte politas ; 
scripta illius setatis rudia sunt, inepta, incompta : p6iC FetrardialA etnefse- 
fttftt litcite % post Joctam surrex«re pictorum ttismul ; «tmqat ad iumiium 
jam videmus artem prevcHisse^ Mn, Sihii (Pii ii.) M/ist, lig. Of.AtUumc^ 
Nottz. Dec. I . Such was the opinion of this pontiBF, who had great learning 
sind some taste. He was only mistaken in supposing that he had 4een tht 
perfection of the art. 

(^} These pieces have lately beAi engraved and published in the Xiruria 
tiiiHff, a work which appears periodi€alIy at Florence, and ooatains sp^d* 
nens of the manner of the Tuscan artists from the earliest timtSt eicculieyl to 
as to give some idea of the original pictures. To this work, which wQuld have 
been much more valuable if greater attention had been paid to the engravings,, 
I shall, in sketching the progress of the art, have frequent occasioa to r«fer. 
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Antecedent, however, toCimabise, to whom Vasari at- c H A P. 
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tributes the honour of h&yiag been the restorer of paint- ' 

ing, Guido 4a Sienna had demonstrated to his countrymen Revival in lui;. 
-the possibility of improvement. His picture of the vir- cuidodaSt- 
tgin, which yet remains tolerably entire in the church of "^* 
S. Domenico, in his native place, and which bears the date 
of 122 1 y is presumed, with reason, to be the earliest work 
now extant of any Italian painter (nj). The Florentine 
made a bolder effort, and attracted more general admiration. 
Every new production of his pencil was regarded as a pro- csmabue. 
digy, and riches and honours were liberally bestowed on 
the fortunate artist. His picture of the Madonna, after 
•having excited the wonder of a Monarch, and given the 
name t)f Borgo Allegro to that district of the city whither 
his countrymen resorted to gratify themselves with a sight of 
it, was removed to its destined situation in the church of 
S. Maria Novella^ to the sound of music, in a solemn pro- 
-eession of the citizeoa (i). The modern artist who ob- 
serves this picture may find it difficult to account for such 
a degree of enthusiasm {c) ; but excellence is merely rela- 

tive^ 



(«) Engraved in the Etruria Pittria^ No.vlu Under this picture is in- 
4(cribed, in Gothic characters, the foUowing verse : 

*^ Me Gttido de Senis diebus depinxit amenis 
'* Qoem Christus lenis nnllis velit agere penis 

A. D. MCCXZI." 

(h) Vasari mta dl CinuJnu. 

{<) Engraved in the Etrwria FUtrUi^ JV«, viii. The virgin is seated with the 
•Infant on her knee> in a rich chair, which is supported by six angels, repre- 
'«enfie4 as adults, though less than the child. The head of the virgin is some- 
what inclined, the countenance melancholy, not without some pretensions to 
grace ; the rest of the picture is in the true style of Gothic formality. 
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CHAP. tive. and it is a sufficient cause of approbation, if the 
' merit of the performance exceed the standard of the age. 
Those productions which, compared with the works of a 
RafFaello, or a Titian, may be of little esteem, when con- 
sidered with reference to the times that gave them birth, 
may justly be entitled to no small share of applause, 

Giottd. The glory of Cimabue was obscured by that of his 

disciple Giotto (^), who, from figuring the sheep which 
it was his business to tend, became the best painter that 
Italy had produced (3). It affords no inadequate proof of 
his high reputation, when we find him indulging his 
humour in an imitation of the celebrated artist of Cos, 
and sending to the pope, who had desired to see one of his 
drawings, a circle, struck with such freedom, as to shew 
the hand of a master, yet with such truth, as to have given 

; rise 



(a) Credette Cimabue nella pintura» 

Tener lo campo ; ed ora ha Giotto il grido, 
S) che la fama di colai oscura. 

DoMii Purg. Camt. xi. 

(^) Matmi^ in his Illustr. del Boccaccio^ /• 4H* deduces the name of Giotto 
from AngiolottOy but M. Tenhove with more probability derives it from Am- 
brogio. Jmbroghf JmhrngiotUf Giotto j ** Quel Stranger,** says this lively au- 
thor, *' aper9oit d' abord sous les bizarres d^guisemens de Bista^ Bitto, BamSo, 
** Bittdo, Bacci, Tam, Cece^ Giomo^ ^igh Meo, Naanif Fawa% Mazo, Lipfo, Lip-- 
*^ poKxo^ Pipo^ Guccio^ Mico, Coca, Toto, i^c. les noms de bat6me les plus vuU 
«« garies et les plus communs ? Les autres Italiens se sont toujours moqu^s de 
" cet usage Florentin, qui en effet n'est pas moins risible que si M. Hume, 
*• dans sa belle histoire d'Angleterre, nous entretenait de Btlfy U conquirant^ 
** de Tom Becket^ de Jockey U grend-terrien^ appell6 Saks-Terre^ des grands Rois 
'' Hed I. (^ III. du nom, de la bigotte Reine Molly, de la grand Reim Bessy & de 
^* son cher amant Bohby Deverenxy envoy6 par elle au supplice," &c. 

Mem. GiM, lie. liv, u /. 37% 
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rise to a proverb {a). Inferior artists hazard not such free- CHAP, 
doms with the great. Giotto seems however to have de-. ' 

lighted in the eccentricities of the art. One of his first 
essays when he. began to study under Cimabue was to 
paint a fly on the nose of one of hia master's portraits, 
which the deluded artist attempted to brush oflf with his 
hand {i) j a tale that may rank with the horse of Apelles, 
the curtain of Parrhasius, or the grapes of Zeuxis. Boc- 
caccio has introduced this celebrated painter with great ap- 
probation in one of his novels {c) ; a singular conversation, 
is said to have occurred between him and Dante (^/) ; and 
Petrarca held his works in such high esteem, that one of 
his pictures is the subject of a legacy to a particular friend 
in his will {e). Upwards of a century after his death, 

Lorenzo 



{a) Divolgatasi poi questa cosa* ne nacque il proverbio, che ancora e in 
uso dirsi a gli uomini di grossa pasta : Tu set fiu tondo che PO di Giotto. 

Fasar, wth di Gioito» 
' {i) Fasari vita di Giotto, 

{c) Giotto ebbe on ingegno di tanta eccellenza, che niuna cosa da la natara» 
madre di tutte le cose, ed operatrice, col continuo girar de* cieli, che egli con 
lo stile, e con la penna, e col pennello non dipignesse, si simile a quella, che 
non simile, anzi piA tosto dessa paresse« Dfcam, Gior. \u Nov, 5- 

(d) Benvenuto da Imola, one of the commentators of Daste, relates, that 
whilst Giotto resided at Padua, Dante paid him a visit, and was received by 
him with great attention. Observing however that the children of Giotto 
bore a great resemblance to their father, whose features and appearance were 
not very prepossessing, he inquired how it came to pass that his pictures and 
his children were so very unlike to each other, the former being so beautiful, 
the latter so coarse* ^ia fingo de die, sed Jingo de nocte^ said the painter. 

Mantdy lUust. del Bocc. f, 417. 

(r) Transeo ad dispositionem aliarum rerum ; predicto igitur domino mep 
Paduano> quia et ipse per Dei gratiam non egct, et ego nihil aliud habeo dignum 
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CHAP. Lorenzo de* Medici, well aware th^t the most efi^adous 

. ' method of exciting the talents of the living i% ta confer 

due honour on departed merits raised a bust to his memory 

in the church of S. Maria del Fiare^ the inscription for 

which was furnished by Politiano {a\. 

Character of The mcrits of Giotto and his school are appreciated 

with great judgment by Vasari, who attributes to him and 
his predecessor Cimabue the credit of having banished the 
insipid and spiritless manner introduced by the Greek 
artists, and given rise to a new and more natural style of 
composition. This the historian denominates the tnaniera 
dt Giotto {b). ^^ Instead of the harsh outline, circum- 

" scribing 



se, mitto Tabulam meam sive historiam Beats virginis Marix, operis Jocti 
pictoris egregtiy quae mihi ab amico meo Michele Vannis de Floreiitia missa est^ 
in cujus pulchritudinem ignorantes non inteUigunty magistri autem artis sm* 
pei^t. Vatari vita M Giott9. 

{a) lUe ego sum per quexn Pictura eztincta revixit, 

Cui quam recta manus tarn futt et facUis* 
Naturae deerat nostrse quod defuit art! ; 

Plus licuit nulK pingere nee melius. 
Mirarfs turrim egregtam ^acro acre sonantem i 

Haec quoque.de modulo crevit ad astra meo. 
Denique sutn jottu s, quid opus fuit ilfai referre ? 

Hoc nomen longt carminis instarerit. 

{h) Pr§mi0 di Giorgio Vasari to the second part of his work, written, Vkt alf 
his other prefaces, with great judgment, candour, and historical knowledge of 
his art. Tractant/airilia/airi'^Thc early painters are fortunate in possessing an 
historian, who without envy, spleen, or arrogance, and with as littfe prejudice or 
partiality as the imperfection of human nature will allow, has distributed to each 
of his characters, his due portion of applause. If he ha»oii any occasicm shewn 
too apparent a bias in favov of «D individiudt it loasu towftrds Mkbeiagaolo 
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«< scribing the whole figttW, the glaring eyw^ the poioted 
^ feet and hands, and all tibe d^ects ari«Qg frQm a total 
•* want of shadow^ the figures of Giotto exhibit a better 
^ attitude, the heads have an air of life and freedom, the 
** drapery is more natural, and there are even some 
** attempts at fore-shortening the limbs." ^ Besides these 
** improvements," coritimles this author, ^* Giotto was 
" the first who represented in his pictures, the effect 
^ of the passions on the human countenance. That he 
^* did not proceed further must be attribotl^ to the diffictd- 
** ties which attend the progress of the art, and to the Want 
^ of better examples, tn many of the essential i^equirite^ 
•' of his profession, he was indeed equalled, if not sur- 
•* passed, by some of his contemporaries; The colouring 
** of Gaddi had more farce and harmony, and the atti-i- 
•* tudes of his figures^ nlore vivacity;-^ Efimohe da Sienna 
** is to be preferred to hiiii iii the compositioti of his sub- 
** jects, and other painters excelled him in other branches 
«*- oif the art : but Giotto hid laid the soHd foundation of 

. ) ..a-,..'.,- .; t : „_ ;««.-thcit 



Btionarrotiy m wliose <fFteBdship he gleriedi and whose -works £e diltgentlf 
tftiidied i bst ^n: f Kceg^ .qf ^iQim^xi for ,dij9^ &^^. ni>m ifHl scarcely l>e Iwr 
|iuted ^o-hioi as a fault. As apainter ajtd. ap,a«;b^t?ct^ Vasari holds a respect- 
able ra^iik. In t;he former department, his productions are extremely^ niime* 
•reus. One of his principal labours is hi« historical suite of picturis of the Mi^- 
dici bsMj$ y&tk tbeir poKtr^it$». pa^pite^ for the great, ^ulce Cosfno I. in th^ 
JPalaxsw i^iicciio ait f (pr^nce^ of which Vasarj hi|nself has given a particular 
s^ccoiint, published by Piirppo Giunti, in 1588^' and mtFtled' Rtigionamenti M 
^g. Ca*v. Giorgio Vasari sopra Uinvtnxione dalui dipinti in Firenzi, He, Reprinted 
in Arezzo, 1762. In this series of pictures are represented the prinipal inci- 
dents in the life of Lorenzo* This work has been engraved) but not in such a 
xna];Lner as to do justice to the paiiUer. 
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The Mtdici en- 
courage the arts. 



Masacclo. 



Paolo Uccdlot 



** ttecir improvements. It 'is true, all that was effected^ 
* lyf these macsters may be cansldefed only 'as the first md& 
"''Skdtch of . a sculptor' towards completing ' ah deg^nf 
^statue, and if* no further progress had been 'made, there 
*' wouW M)t, upon the whole, have been much to com- 
?* mead; bat whoever considers the difficulties uad?r whick> 
f' their work* were executed, the ignordnce gf theitimies^ 
^* the rarity of good models, and the impossibility of ob^ 
taining instructionv will esteem them not only as com- 
lOieridable^ but wonderful productions,! and will perceive 
witfe;plefi^ure these. ;fitst sparks of ' imjMTovejjfteat which 
** ^re^^ftetw^rds fawned into so bright a flame,'* * ' 
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The patronage of the family of the Medici is almost 
.contemporary with the commencement of the art. Giovanni 
de' Medici^ the fatther of, Cosmo, had employed his fellow* 
citizen,' Lorenzo de'.Biccij to ornament with portraits a 
chamber in one of his houses in Florence, which after-* 
wards became the residence of Lorenzo, the brother of 
Cosmo {a). The liberality of Cosmo led the way to fur- 
ther improvement. Under Masaccio, the study of nature 
and actual observation were substituted to cold and servile 
imitation. By this master, his competitors, and his 
scholars, every component branch of the art was carried 
to some degree of perfection. Paolo Uccello was the first 
who boldly surmounted the difficulty which Giotto, though 
sensible of its importance, had ineffectually attempted to 
overcome, and gave that ideal depth to his labours, which 

is 



{a) Va$arm 'vita di Ltr. di* Bicci^ 
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IS the eesjence of . picturesque r^i^^ntation (^), l^is he CHAP, 
accomplished by his supftripf . kiiowledge of perspfectivQ, 



which he studied in conjunction with the. celebrated Gian- 
nozzQ jManetti,, and in the attapam^t of wh^^h Xhfi 
painter and the schplar were mutu^illy serviceable to each 
other {6). The rules which he thence acquired he applied 

.to practice, not only in the backgrounds^ of his picture^, 
but in his ^egreaet>tajiQn. of the hum to. figure, of which 
he expressed the Scorci^^ or fbre-shotteningd^ .with accUtacy 
and effect {c). The nifrit of having been the first, to lafiply 
mathematical rules to , the, improvement of works pf art, 

. and the proficiency ^which he. m^tde in: so necessary aod' so 

JaboriquS' a st^^T, ^ ^^ h#d ;npt obtained from V^isari a 
greater share of praise; ougbt at lea$ to have secured the 

f artist from that ridicule with which he seems inclined to 
treat hi^l(^/).,.. Thedder KUpp^ to his figures FriFuippo. 

.2( boldness and grandeur before unknown. He attended 

also 



(a) ""E da osservare chc non si trov^ prima di lui,i)cssiy;LO scorto di figure, 
percio a ragione puo;dirsi aVef quettp valent'uomo fattoun ^rari progresso nell* 
arte. Etrttria Pittri^e, No.xXy, .' , 

(^) £ fu il primo che pdneise^studid grande nella'prospettiva, introducendo 
il modo di mettere le figure su' piant^ dove esse posar devoao,. diminuendole a 
proporzione ; il che, da maestn- avanti aJhii, si &ceya a.caso, e senz* alcuna 
consideratione. BaUinuc* Dtc/xi, del. par% i* sU^ iy. 

• (f) Ih his picture of the inebriety of Noah, in tEe church of S, Maria No* 
'TiBlla^' is a figure of the patriarch stretched on the ground, with his feet towards 
the front of the picture i yet, even in this difficult attitude, the painter has suc- 
ceeded in giving aa explicit idea of' his subject, v. Ettur^ Pittr. No. xiv. 

r , ;.■'(/:.. J ' [ - \ . ' . ^ ; » • 

(i/) La moglie soleva dire chc tuttala nottie. PaoJo staya nello 5crittoiO|,pcr 
trovar i termini dclla pfospettiva, '6 che quande ella lo chiamav a adormifc, 
cgli le diceva, O cl^e dola <pfa e.^staprosptttiva ! Fas. Vita di Paol9m 
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'^BO to the efikct of hk 1>ack^0tind^, which were hbw- 

>wer m general too minutely finished. About two years 

-ifter^bis death, "which hap]pened in the year 1469, Lorekizo 

de* Medici, Who was then absent from Florence on a jotrf- 

ney, ^6 ^rongratukte Sfxtus IV. on his accession ' to the 

pontificate, took the opportunity of passing through 

Spdkm>y whe^e he requested permission from t^e ma^s- 

trivies to reMoVe llie cashed of the artiste Ifiie ditltch of 

S^'M^f^iai/elFiore^flotctiQt. The community of that 

^lace were howe^r unwilling to relinquish -so honourable 

adqpD^t; and L^oranao was therefore content to testify 

liis respect ^or tb% memory of the painter, by engaging his 

iBon^ the fyOi^t^6t ^Uippo, to erect in the chinch of Spo* 

letto a monument of mai^le, the inscription upon which, 

written by Politiano, has led his historian Menckenius info 

a mistake alniost too apparent to -admit of an excuse (^r). 

la 



(a) Im PhUifpm Fnurem Pict^rem. 

Con^tus hie ego sum picturae fama rHiL»rvs| 

NuUi ignota mex est gratia mira maaus. 
Artifiees potui digitis animare eolores^ - 

Sperataqne asumos fallere Toee <Ktt« 
Ipsa meis stupnit natnra ezpressa figuris, 

'Meque suis fassa est artibus esse parent. 
Marmoreo tumulo msimces liAuatNTitrt hie me 

Condidit : ante humill puhrere tectus eram. 

From die appellation of Frattr^ gii^n to Li|>pi by Polhaano, Mefickenku 
conjecturesy that he was his brother. ** Is enan quis sit, cnjns hie £rater 
** didtur PhiUppusy u Politianos non est^ hariolari non possum/' MgncL im 
wta PoL /• 31. Filippo had entered into holy orders^ whence he was called 
'Fra FiUpp9\ a circumstance which Menckenius might easily have discovered, 
though he professes not to hare been able to obtain any information respect* 
ing it« ^ Nihil enim ea de re scriptores aHi, ctsi non desint, qui maximc 
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CHAP. 
IX. 



Antonio 

PoU^uok). 



In the anatomy of the human figure, which now began 
to engage the morie minute attention of the painter, An- 
tonio PoUajuolo took the lead of all his competitors. By- 
accurate observation, as well on the dead as on the living, 
he acquired a competent knowledge of the form and action 
of the muscles {a)\ which he exemplified in a striking man- 
ner in his picture .of Hercules and Antaeus, painted for 
Lorenzo de' Medici, in which he is said not only to have 
expressed the strength of the conqueror, but the languor 
and inanimation of the conquered {6) ; but his most cele- 
brated work is the death of S. Sebastian, yet preserved in 
the chapel of the Pucci family at Florence, and of which 
Vasari has given a particular account (r). In this pictiu'e, 
the figure of the dying saint was painted from nature after 
Gino Capponi. In the figures of the two assassins, who are 
bending their cross-bows, he has shewn great knowledge 
of mus(:ular action. Baldovinetti excelled in portraits, BaUovincni. 
which he frequently introduced in his historical subjects. 
In a picture of the queen of Sheba on a visit to Solomon, 
he painted the likeness of Lorenzo de' Medici, and of 

the 



** excelluisse hone Pbiliffum nobillissima pingendi arte suo confirment testi- 
" moDio." IM. /. 637. 

(a) Egli s' intese degli ignudi piu modemamentey che fatto non avevano 
gli altri maestri iimanzi a lai ; e scortic6 molti uomini, per yedere la notomia 
lor sotto; e fu primo a mostrare il modo di cercare i xnuscolty che avessero 
fonna» cd ordinc nclle figure. Fasari vita di PoIUjmIo. 

{h) Fasari t at sufra. 

(r) Fas4m, at safrm. This picture is engraved and published in the Btruria 
Fittrict, No. xxiv. 
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the celebrated mechanic, Lorenzo da Volpaia {a) ; and in 
another picture, intended as its companion, those of Giu- 
liano de' Medici, Luca Pitti, and other Florentine citizens. 
The resemblance of Lorenzo was also introduced by Do- 
menicoGhirlandajo, in a picture of S. Francesco taking the 
habit, painted by him in the chapel of the Trinity at Flo- 
rence. Until this time the pictures of the Tuscan artists 
had been executed in distemper, or with colours rendered 
cohesive by glutinous substances. The practice of painting 
in oil, so essentially necessary to the duration of a picture, 
was now first introduced amongst his countrymen by 
Andraada Audrca da CasUgua (*)• The younger Filippo Lippi at- 
^*'«"*- tempted. 



{a) Ritrasse cestui assai di naturale, e dove nella detta cappeUa lece la sto- 
ria della Reina Saba» che va a udire la saplenza di Salomone, ritrasse il mag« 
nifico Lorenzo de' Medici» che fu padre di papa Leone decimo, Lorcaizo dalla 
Volpaja ecccUentissimo maestro d' oriuoH* ed ottimo a$trologo« il quale fu 
quelle, che fece per il detto Lor. de' Medici il bellissimo orhiolo che ha oggi il 
Kg. DucaCosimo in Palazzo ; nel quale oriuolo totte le ruote de' pianeti tarn* 
ininalKi di continuo ; il che e cosa rara* e la prima che fusse mai ifktta di quesU 
maaiera. ^as, vita di Baldov* 'v. ante, /. i la. 

{h) Era nel suo tempo in Firenze un tal Domenico da Venezia, pittore di 
buon nomcy col quale egli (Andrea) aveva fintamente legata grande amicizia« 
affine di cavargli del mano la maestria di colorire a olio^ che allora in Toscana 
non era da alcun altro praticata, ne meno saputa, fuori che da Dom«nico^ 
come gli ruiscl da fare. BaUin. Dec* iii. sec, v. The invention of painting in 
oily though introduced so late into Itdy, is probablj more ancient than has 
generally been supposed. It is commonly attributed lo the Flemish artists, 
Hubert and John Van Eyck, who iflourished about the year 1400; but pro- 
fessor Lessingy in a sxiiall treatise *' sur P anciemuti ie la peinture h P buile^^ 
printed at Brunswick in 1 774, has endeavoured to shew that this art is of much 
greater antiquity. His suggestions have since been confirmed by the researches 
of M. dc Mechel of Basle, who, in arranging the immense collection of pictures 
of the imperial gallery of Vienna, has discovered several pieces painted in oil, 
as early as the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Of these the earliest is a 
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tempted, «ul not without effect, to give a greater share of chap. 
energy and animation to his productions. His attitudes arc ^^* 
frequently bold and diversified ; and his figures have expres- piuppo Lippi. 
§lOp, vivacity, and motion {a). It is deserving of remark, 
that be prepared the way to the study of the antique, by 
introducing into his pictures, the vases, utensils, arms, and 
dresses of the ancients (^)« But of all the masters of this uc* signoreiii. 
period, perhaps Luca Signorelli united the most important 
excellencies ; his composition viras good ; in drawing the 
naked figure he particularly excelled {c); in hiis picture of 
the institution of the eucharist, yet existing in the choir 

of 



j>ictiire by Thomas de Mutina» a Bohemian gentleman ; the others are hy 
Theodoric, .of. Prague, and Nic. Wurmser, of Strasbourg ; both artists at the 
court of die emperor Charles IV. 

«« Mechil, Catsl. dts Tail, it ritmu^ iffc. im frtf. 

{a) His celebrated picture of S. Filippo and the serpent, painted in the 
chapel of the Strozzi at Florence, and engraTed in the Rtrmia Fittricif No. 
xxv4u is a sufficient ^rco£oE the truth of this remark. Filipp6 Lippi was the 
son of the former painter of the same name, usually called Fra Filippo. . Lo- 
renzo employed him to ornament his palace at Poggio Cajano, where he 
paifited a sacHice in FrescO} but the work was left unfinished* 

{h) ^on lavoii mai opera alcuna, nelle quale delle cose antiehe di Koma 
'<aa gran studk aoa si servisse, in vasi, c^zart, tno&i, bandiidrc^ clmicrt, or- 
ttaaMHiti di tcopj* abbi^liamen^ 4^ poitature da capo, stranefc^ge da dosso, 
armature, scimitarre, spade, toghe, manti, ed altri cose diverse e belle, che 
grandissimo e sempitemo obbligo se gli debbe. yasar. vita di Filip. 

{c) Col fondamentQ del disegno, e degH ignudi particolarmente, & con b 
graziadeUaiAvenzione, e dispozitione delle Jiistorie, aperse alia maggior parte 
4egli artefici la via alia ultima perfezzione dell' arte, alia quale poi poterono 
dar cima quelli che seguirono. Vasar^ vifa di Luca Signonlli. It must how- 
ever be observed* that Luca lived till 152 1, before which time an important 
reformation ha4 %9k^ flace in ihe AtKU 

B B 2 
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CHAP, of the cathedral at Cortona {a\ the figure of Christ might 
be mistaken for the production of one of the Caracci. In 
the variety and expression of countenance, in the disposition 
of the drapery, even in the just distribution of light, this 
picture has great merit ; and if some remnants of the man- 
ner of the times prevent us from giving it unlimited appro- 
bation, it may certainly be considered as the harbinger of a 
better taste. 

Pfogresi of The art of sculpture, dependent on the same principles, 

and susceptible of improvement from the same causes as that 
of psdnting, made a proportionable progress. The inventive 
genius of the Italian artists had very early applied it to almost 
every variety of material ; and figures in wood, in clay^ in 
metals, and in marble, were fashioned by Giovanni and Nic- 

Nifcoio PiiMio. colo Pisano, by Agostino and Agnolo Sanese, which, though 
rude and incorrect, excited the admiration of the times in 

Andrea Pitana which they wcrc produccd. Their successor Andrea Pi- 
sano, the contemporary of Giotto^ supported the credit of 
the art, which was then endangered by the sudden progress 

Ghibertt and of its powcrful rival ; and in the arly part of the fifteenth 
century the talents of Ghiberti and Donatello carried it 
to a degree of eminence which challenged the utmost 
exertions, and perhaps even excited the jealousy, of the 
first painters of the age. It must indeed be acknowledged, 
that the advantages which sculpture possesses are neither 
few nor unimportant. The severe and simple mode of 
its execution, the veracity of which it is susceptible, and 

the 



(«) Engraved in the Etrmia Pittria, jV!»« zzzii* 
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tike durability of its productions, place. it in a favourable CHAP, 
point of view, when opposed to an' art whose success is * 

founded on illusion, which not only admits, but courts 
meretricious ornament, and whose monuments are fugitive 
and perishable {a). These ans, so distinct in their opera- 
ticmsy approach each other in works in rilievoy which unite 
die substantial form that characterizes sculpture^ with 
the ideal depth of picturesque composition. In this pro- 
vince Donatelio particularly excelled ; and in Cosmo de' 
Medici he fouxKi a patron who had judgment to perceive, 
and liberality, to reward his merits. But the genius of 
DonateUo was not confined to one depiartment. His group 
of JucUth and Holofernes, executed in bronze for the com- 
munity of Florence, his statue of. S. Geot^ge, his Annun- 
■ciatiQn,.and:his Zuccone, in one of th^ niches of the Cam- 
panile at Florence^ all of which y^t remain, have met with 
the ufltform approbation of succeeding times, and are per- 
haps as perfect as the narrow principles upon which the art 
was. then conducted would allow* ^ 

Notwithstanding the exertions of these masters, which imperftctioiiof 
wire regarded with astonishment by their contemporaries, 
and' are yet entitled to attention and respect, it does not 

- appear 



{a) I am aware that much is to be said on the opposite side of the question, 
"but I mean not to discuss a subject upon which almost every writer on the his- 
tory of* the art* has either directly or incidentally exercised^ hi j^ ingenuity. 
Among others, I may refer the reader to the Froemi of Vasan, the Lexxioite of 
Benedetto Varchi, delta maggioranza d^ arti^ the works of Baldinucci» Richard- 
son) and MengSi and to the posthumous works of Dr. Adam Smithj^ lately pub- 
lished^ in which the reader will find many acute observations on this subject.. 
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appear that they had raised tbeit views tO the ttoe elid o( 
the profession (n). Their charactera xJurely excelled the 
daily prototypes of commoa life ; aad their foorms^ although 
at times sufficiendy accurate, were mostly vulgar aad 
Jieavy.. In the pictures which remain of thiB peiiod, 'the 
limbs are nQt marked with that precision 'which charac^ 
terizes a well^nformed artist. The haxnls attdfeet^ ia par<- 
ticular, appear soft^ enervated, and delicate, without dis«^ 
tiaction of sex or charac!ten Many practiods yet remained 
that jevince the in^rif ett state of the art. Glurlaiidajo atid 
BaUbvinetti continued to introduce the portniits of' their 
employers in fabtoric compositioa, forgetful of that lim^ 
^lisx lUffitaxat et unum with which a just taste, can never 
dispense* Cosimo Roselli, a painter of no inconsiderable re# 
pntation, attempted, by the assistance of gold aad uhnima^ 
rine, to give a factitious jsplendor to his performances T0 
tvery thing great and elevated, die art was yet a stranger { 
even the celebrated picture of Pollajuolo eschibits only a 
group of half naked and vulgar wretches, discharging their 
arrows at a miserable fellow-creature, who, by changing 
places with one t>f bis > murderers, ibight with equal pro- 
priety become a jAtirderbr himself (^)« Noi' Was it tiH the 

' » . time 



{a) i nccessario il cofifesafe, cliff non potcvala pittura, 1)encte falf a viva 
dalle oiani di que* maestri^ far,graa pompa di sc stessa, perche molto le man- 
cay a di disegaOy di coloritOy di morbidezza* di scortit di movenz^^ di auitu- 
diniy di rilievo, e di altre fijiezze e vivacita, onde ella potesse in tutto c.per tutto 
assomiliarsi al vero. BsUin. Dec. iii. sec* v. . 

{h) Objects of horror and disgust, the cold distail of deliberate barbarity, 
can never be proper subjects of -art, bccanse they cxchidc the Efforts t>f geatus. 
Even the powers of Shakespear are annihilated in the butdlKries of 'ntas An- 
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lime of Michelagnolo that painting and sculpture rose to CHAP, 
their true object, and instead of exciting the wonder, began ' 

to rouse the passions and interest the feelings of mankind. 

By what fortunate concurrence of circumstances, the causes of im- 
exquisite taste evinced by the ancients in works of art *'^^*°**"'* 
was revived in modern times^ deserves inquiry. It has 
generally been supposed that these arts, having left in 
Greece some traces of their former splendor, were trans- 
planted into Italy by Greek artists, who, cither led by 
hopes c^ emolument, or In^elled by the disastrous state of 
their own country, nought, among the ruins of the westerrj 
empire^ ^ shelter from the impending destruction of the 
east. Qf the labours of these 'ma6te;rs, specimens Indeed 
remain in different parts of Italy ; but, in point of merit, 
they exceed not those of the native Italbns, and some 
of them even bear the marks of deeper barbaf ism {a). In 

fact^ 



dronicus. Yet the reputation of some of the most celebrated Italian painters 
has been pf incipallf founded on this kind of representation. ** Ici/' says M. 
Tcnhover"*c-est S. Etiennic qu'on lapide^ et dont je crams que la cervellc nc 
** rejaiJlisse sur moi ; plus Join c'est S. Barth^limi tout sanglant, tout ecorche ; 
" je compte ses muscles & ses nerfs. Vingt filches ont crtbM Sebastien. 
^ L'horrible titt xla Baptiste est dans ce.plat. Le gril dc 8. L^ur^nt sert d^ 
** pendant a la chaudiere de S. Jean— Je recule d'horreur." Mem. Gen. lib. x. 
May it not well be doubted, whether spectacles of this kind, so frequent in 
places devoted to religious purposes, may not have had a te nden c y rather to 
ktep alive a spirit of ferocity and resentment* than to inculcate those mild and 
benevolent prmciples in w]u<;h the essence of rdlgion Qcm^ists ? 

(ii) Venisc, & quelques villes de la Rpmagne^ ou de Pancien JExarchat de 
Ravenne,' montrent encore des traces de ces barbouillages Orec5# Le carac- 
tcre d'un assez profonde barbaric s*y fait sentir. La peinture qui reprcscnte 
les obseques de* St. Ephraim, qu'on voit dans le Museo Sacro^ partie de la Bibli- 
othique du Vatican, passe pour le tristc chef d'ceuvrc d« oes fib bStard^ de 
Zentid* ^enh.Mm.Gen^Hb.mu 

I 
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fact, these arts wefe equally debased in Greece and in Italy, 
and it was not therefore by an intercourse of this nature 
that they were likely to receive improvement. Happily, 
however, the same favourable circumstances which con- 
tributed to the revival of letters took place also with re- 
spect to the arts ; and if the writings of the ancient authors 
excited the admiration and called forth the exertions of the 
scholar, the remains of ancient skill in marble, gems, and 
other durable materials, at length caught the attention of 
the artist, and were converted from objects of wonder, into 
models of imitation. To facilitate the progress of these 
studies, other fortunate circumstances concurred. The 
freedom of the Italian governments, and particularly that 
of Florence, gave to the human faculties their full ener- 
gies {a). The labours of the painter were early associated 
with the mysteries of the prevailing religion, whilst the 
wealth and ostentation of individuals and of states held 
out rewards, sufficient to excite the endeavours even of the 
phlegmatic and the indolent. 

Sculpture of From the time of the consul Mummius, who, whilst 

R!Im!!^r* h^ plundered the city of Corinth of its beautiful produc- 
tions of art, regarded them rather as household furniture, 
than as pieces of exquisite skill (^), the avidity of the 

Romans 

(«) L'uomo liberoi con volontay fa tuUto qael che pud, piu» o mcno, se* 
condo la s ua capacica ; ma lo'schiaro fa al piii quello, che gli si comanday e 
guasta la sua propria volonta, coUa Yiolenza» che gli si fa, per ubbidire. L* 
abito di farlo opprime finalmente la sua capacita, e la sua razza peggtora, 
finoy a non piu desiderare quello, che dispera ottenere. 

O^e Ji Mengs. v. i. /. 228. 

(^) Mummius tarn rudis fuit, ut capta Corintho, cum maximonim artifi- 
cum perfectas manibus tabulas ac statuas in Italiam portandas locaret, juberet 
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Romans for the works of the Grecian artists had be?n pro- chap. 
gressively increfLsing, till at length they became the first 
objects of 4>rocori6ular rapacity, and the highest gratifi-- 
cation of patrician luxiiry* The astonishing number which 
Verres had acquired during bis government of Sicily, 
forms one of the most striking features of the invectives 
of Cicero ; who asserts, that throughout that whole pro- 
vince, so distinguished by the richc« and taste of its inha- 
bitants, there was not a single statue or figure, either of 
bronze, marble, or ivory, not a picture or a piece t)( 
tapestry, not a gem or a precious stone, not even a gold 
or silver utensil, of the workmanship of Corinth or Delos, 
which Verres during his praetorship had not sought out and 
examined, and if he approved of it, brought it away with 
him ; insomuch that Syracuse, under his government, lost 
more statues than it had lost soldiers in the victory of Mar^ 
cellus {a). Such however was the desolation which took 

place 

prasdici Gonduc6ntibusy si eas perdldissentf novas eos reddituros. Fel, Panrc. 
lib. i. c. 13. 

{a) The very minute account given by the Roman orator, in his fourth ac- 
cusation against Verres, of the pieces of Grecian sculpture which he obtained 
from Sicily, has enabled the Abbe Fraguier to draw up a dissertation which he 
has intitled the Gallery of Ferns. Mem, de liti. a;, ix. p. 260. WinckeU Storia delU 
arti del Di segno t lib. z« c. 3. Ed, Milan, i779> in not. Amongst those particu- 
larly enumerated by Cicero, is a marble statue of Cupid by Praxiteles, a Her- 
cules in bronze by Myron, two Canephorge, or &male figures, representing 
Athenian virgins, bearing on their heads implements of sacrifice, the work of 
Folycletes ; a celebrated statue. of Diana, which, after having been carried oi^^ 
from the citizens of Segesta by the C^i^haginians, was restored to them by 
Scipio Africanus, another of Mercury, which had been given them by the 
same liberal bencfador, the statues of Ceres, of JEsculapius, of Bacchus, and 
laftly that of Jupiter himself, <)f which the sacrilegious asn^^eur scrupled not to 
plunder his temple at Syracuse. Cic. in Ferrem, lib, iv. 
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CHAP, place in Italy during the middle ages, occasioned not only 
^^- by natural calamities, but by the yet more destructive 

"""""" operation of moral causes, the rage of superstition and 
the ferocity of barbarian conquerors, that of the innume- 
rable specimens of art, which, till the times of the later 
emperors, had decorated the palaces and villas of the Ro- 
man nobility, scarcely a specimen or a vestige was, in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, to be discovered. Even 
the city of Rome could only display six statues, five of mar- 
ble and one of brass, the remains of its former splendor {a) ; 
and the complaint of Petrarca was not therefore without 
reason, that Rome was in no place less known than in 
Rome itself {6). 

Researches after . lu tracing the vicissitudes which the arts have ex- 
M^^^""^ perienced, we observe with pleasure, that the same per- 
sons who signalized themselves by their attention to pre- 
serve the writings of the ancient authors, were those to 

whom 



{a) Hoc Tidebitur levius fortasse, sed me maxime movet» quod his subji- 
ciam I ex iimumeris ferme colossis» statuisque turn marmoreiS) turn seneis 
(nam argenteas atque aureas minime miror futsse conflatas) viris ilkistribus ob 
▼irtutem positis, at omittam varia signa^ voluptatis atque artis causa publice 
ad spectaculum coUocata, maimoreas quiuque tantum, quatuor in Constantini 
thermis ; duas stantes pone equos, Phidix & Praxitdis opus; duas recubantes ; 
quintam in foro martis, statuam quse hodie Martis fori nomen tenet ; atque 
aeneam solam equestrem deauratam, quae est ad Basilicam Lateranensem, Sep- 
timio Severo dicatami tantum videmus superesse. Peg. dt njorietati Fortutug, 
/• 20. The equestrian statue to which Poggib adverts, as that of Sep. Sererus, 
u now recognized as the statue of Marcus Aureh'us« 

{h) Qui enim hodie magis tgaari rerum Romanorum sunt quam Romani 
civts i Inyitus dico, nusquam minus. Roma cognoscitur quam Romse.. 

2 EpiiUFmB. lH.y\. Rp^2. 
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whom posterity ia indebted for the restoration of a better chap. 
taste in the arts. Petrarca himself is one of the first ^^* 
who displayed a marked attention to the remains of anti- Petnux^a. 
quity {a). On his interview with the emperor Charles IV. 
at Mantua, he presented to that monarch a considerable 
number of coins, which h« had himself collected ; at th^ 
same time assuriog him, that he would not have bestowed 
them on any other .person, and, with a d^ree of freedom 
which does him honour, recommending to the emperor^ 
whilst he studied the history, to imitate the virtues of the 
persons there represented {6). Lorenzo de' Medici, the Lorenzo de* 
brother erf Cosmo, distinguished himself not Quly by his ofCoTi^. 
assiduity in collecting the remains of ailcient authors, but 
also by a decided predilection for works of taste, in the 

acquisition 



(tf) Tbe famous Cola di Rienzt, who called himself Tribune of Rome, and 
attempted in the fourteenth century to establifh the ancient republic, was, as 
well as his friend and panegyrist Petrarca, a great admirer of the remains of 
antiquity. It is not indeed improbable, as Tiraboschi conjectures, that the 
indulgence of this taste first incited him to his romantic project. The cha- 
racter of Rienzi is given by a contemporary author in the following terms, 
which may serve as a curious specimen of the Italian language : *^ Fa ia som 
** jovintutine nutricato de latte de tUquiniia, bono Grammatico, nugliori Re/toricOg 
** Jimlorisia travo, Deh como e quanta era «ve!oct Uitore ! Motto usava Tito Li*uio, 
** Sinica, $ TuUioj t Baler to Massimo : motto It diUttava If magmficintU de-ytdio 
**^ Ctsari raceotttqrt. Tutto lo die si speatla*va uegP itttagiS do marmo^ U fualijacdo 
** iniomo a Roma. Non era aitri cbe esse cbe sapesse lejere It atttichi patafij. TtOte 
f< serittttre OMtiche voigarnzxava ; questejiure de marmojustamiHte interpretava.^* 
Tirai. Storia della Let. Jtal. <v. v. /. 3 14. Mem pour la vie de Petr. a/, ii. p. 53 j. 

{h) £cce (inquit) Cxszvs quibus successisti ; ecce quos imitari tlddeais, et 
mirari, ad quorum formulam, atque imagipcm, te componas, quos prxter te 
unum nulli hpminum daturas eram. Epist. Fam. lit, x. 

C C 2 
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CHAP. 
IX. 

Niccolo 
Niccoii. 



Poggio 
BnccioUni. 



acquisition of which he emulated the celebrity of his 
brother {a)* From the funeral oration pronounced by 
Poggio on the death of Niccolo Niccoii, to whom the 
cause of literature is perhaps more indebted than to any 
individual who held merely a private station, we leam^ 
that he was highly delighted with paintings and pieces of 
sculpture, of which he had collected a greater number, and 
of more exquisite workmanship, than any person of his 
time ; and that visitors thronged to see them, not as to a 
private house, but as to a public exhibition {b). Nor was 
Pog^o himself less attentive to the discovery and aoqttisi^ 
^n of these precious remains {c). ** My chamber,'*^ says 
htj ^ is surrounded with busts in marble, one of which 
^ b whole aftd elegant. The others are indeed muti- 
"•* lated, and some of them are even noseless, yet they 
" are such as may please a good artist. With these, 

"and 



(m) Erat^nim (LsatrentfQs) ditissimtts agrt» dittssimiuquc auri» atque pre* 
' tiosae vcstis« dt uni^rsas sapellectilisy signtsy tabuiis piclisy vasts cselatisi tnar- 
^aritis, libris, mirum in modom afflnit* &c. 

Ant. Tuder/am Orat, t« £/. J/n$. Trav. 

(^) Delectabatur admodum taballs & signis ac variis colaturis priscorum 
snore. Plura exum prope solus atque ezqutsittora habebac quam ceteri fere 
tonnes. Ad quae visenda multi alliciebaatur, ut non privato aJiquo in loco^ 
sed \a ThieatFP quodam collecata ac ezposica esse affirmares. 

Pfiggii Of. /. 276. 

[c) ■" Effectus suiti/^ says he, m Jiis jocular style, " admodtmi capiCiosus^ 
** Id ^iiale sit, scire cUpis ? Habeo cnbicuktiti refertum capitH>tK marmoreis, 
** iziter qos tmum est ele^ans, integrum : alia truncis naribus, sed quae vel 
^ bonum artificem delectent. His & nonnollts signis que procuro* omare 
" volo Academiam meam Valdarmnam, quo in loco quiescere eit animus,'' 
Ccc. Foggii EftJt. md Nic, NicoL 
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** and some other pieces which I possess, I intend to oraa- 
♦* ment my country seat " In a letter from Poggio to 
Francesco da Pistoia, a monk who had travelled to Greece 
in search of antiquities, we have a much more explicit 
instance of the ardour with which he pursued this ob- 
ject {a). " By your letters from Chios," says Poggio, 
** I learn that you have procured for me three busts in 
** marble^ one of Minerva, another of Jupiter, a third of 
^^ Bacchus. These letters afforded me great satisfaction, 
" for I am delighted beyond expression with pieces of 
" sculpture. I am charmed with the skill of the artist, 
" when I see marble so wtought as to imitate Nature her- 
** self. You also inform me that you have obtained a 
« head of Apollo, aad you add from Virgil, 

« Miros ducent de marmon vulius.* 

" Believe me, my friend, you cannot confer a greater fa- 
" vour on me than by returning ladea with such works, 
*^ by which you will abundantly gratify my wishes. Dif- 
** ferent persons labour under different disorders; that 
" which princijpally affects me is an admiration of these 
•* productions of eminent sculptors, to which I am jperhaps 
•* more devoted than becomes a man who magr pretend .to 
" s£)me fibare of leamii^. Nature JhjBi:self^ it is jtrue, must 
« always exicel tkese lier copies ; yet I must be .allowed to 
«^* admire that art, which can ^ive such expression to inert 
•* materials, that nothing but breath seems to be wanting, 
« Exert yourself therefore I beseech you to collect, either 

" by 




m^^^^JLXsai* 
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CHAP. *^ by entreaties or rewards, whatever you can find that 
" possesses any merit If you can procure a complete 
•• figure, triumpbatum est^ Being informed by Francesco, 
that a Rhodian named Sufiretus had in his possession 
a considerable number of antique sculptures, Poggio ad- 
dressed a letter to him, earnestly requesting to be favoured 
with such specimens from his valuable collection as he 
might think proper to spare, and assuring him, that his 
kindness should be remunerated by the earliest oppor- 
tunity {a). In the same earnest style, and for the same 
purpose, he addressed himself to Andreolo Giustiniano, 
a Venetian, then residing in Greece. Induced by his 
pressing entreaties, both Sufiretus and Giustiniano intrusted 
to the monk some valuable works ; but, to the great disap- 
pointment of Poggio, he betrayed the confidence reposed 
in him, and under the pretext that he had been robbed of 
them in his voyage, defrauded Poggio of the chief part of 
his treasures, which, as it afterwards appeared, he pre- 
sented to Cosmo de' Medici. The indignation of Poggio 
on this occasion is poured forth in a letter to Giustiniano, 
whose liberality he again solicits, and which he professes 
to have in some degree repaid, by obtaining for him from 
the pope a dispensation to enable his daughter to marry (^]. 
Thus sacrilegiously, though almost excusably, bartering the 
favours of the church, for the objects of his favourite study, 
and the gratification of hb Uste. 

The 
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The riches of Cosmo de' Medici, and the industry of CHAP. 
Donatello {a)y united to give rise to the celebrated collection ^^ 
of antiquities, which, with considerable additions, was ^ 
transmitted by Piero to his son Lorenzo, and is now de- antiques formed 
nominated the Museum Florentinum. By an estimate or ^ 
account taken by Piero on the death of his father^ it ap- 
pears that these pieces amounted in value to more than 
28,000 florins (^), But it was reserved for Lorenzo to en- 
rich this collection with its most valuable articles, and to 
render it subservient to its true purpose, that of inspiring in 
his countrymen a correct and genuine caste for the arts. 

Of the earnestness with which Lorenzo engaged in Augmented by 
this pursuit, some instances have already been adduced {c). ^'^*'^' 
^ Such an admirer was he," says Valori(^/), " of all the 
" remains of antiquity, that there was not any thing with 
" which he was more delighted^ Those who wished to 
"* oblige him were accustomed to collect, from every part 
^ of the world, medals and coins, estimable for their age 
** or their workmanship, statues, busts, and whatever 
^ else bore the stamp of antiquity. On my return from 
** Naples,'* adds he, **^ I presented him with figures of 

** Faustina 



{a) £gli (Donato) fu potissima cagione che a Cosimo de' Medici si des- 
tasse la volonta dell' introdurre a Fiorenza le andchitay che sono ed erano in 
casa Medici» le quali tutte di sua mano accpncio. Fasar. wta di Donaf^ 

(^) Fair. iu^ita.Cum. Jdatt, ii Monim. p. 231. «. Jfp. N0. LXXV*. 

(c) Foi. I. /. 147. See also the letter from Politiano to Lorenzo. App.. 
No. LI. 



{d)^ FaUr, in wtd Lour. /• l8. 
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CHAP. ** Faustina and Africanus in marble^ and several other 
IX, (< specimens of ancient art ; nor can I easily express with 
" ** what pleasure he received them." Having long desired 

to possess the resemblance of Plato, he was rejoiced be- 
yond measure, when Girolamo Roscio of Pistoia presented 
to hirn^ a figure in marble of his favourite philosopher, 
which was said to have been found amongst the ruins of 
the academy {a). By his constant attention to this pur- 
suit, and by the expenditure of considerable sums, he 
collected under his roof all the remains of antiquity that 
fell in his way, whether they tended to illustrate the his- 
tory of letters or of arts {6). His acknowledged acquaint- 
ance with these productions induced the celebrated Fra 
Giocondo, of Verona, the most industrious antiquarian of 
his tinie, to inscribe to him his collection of ancient inscrip- 
tions, of which Politiano, who was a competent judge of 
the subject, speaks with high approbation [c). 



Lorenzo mu- 



But it is not the industry, the liberality, or the 
biuhes a school judgment shewn by Lorenzo in forming his magnificent 
the antique. coUectiou, SO much as the important purpose to which 
he destined it, that entitles him to the esteem of the pro- 
fessors 



{a) In the diligent researches made at theinstanO! of Lorenzo for the dis* 
coverj of ancient manuscripts* his agents frequently met with carious speci- 
mens of art. The inventory of the books purchased by Giovaniy Lascar^ 
from one Nicolo di Jacopo da Siena» concludes with particularizing a marble 
statue. This contract and inventory are yet preserved in MS. in th^ archives 
of the Faiaxxo Feccbio at Florence. Fih. \xsxu No. t6. 

.{i) Falor. in^itdLawf\ /, i8. 

(0 F«/fV, Miscitt. c 77* 
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fessors and admirers of the arts. Conversant from his CHAP, 
youth with the finest forms of antiquity, he perceived and ^——^^ 
lamented the inferiority of his contemporary artists, and 
the impossibility of their improvement upon the principles 
then adopted. He determined therefore to excite among 
them, if possible, a better taste, and by proposing to their 
imitation the remains of the ancient masters, to elevate 
their views beyond the forms of common life, to the 
contemplation of that ideal beauty which alone distin- 
guishes works of art from mere mechanical productions. 
With this view he appropriated his gardens, adjacent to the 
monastery of S. Marco, to the establishment of a school or 
academy for the study of the antique, and furnished the 
different buildings and avenues with statues, busts, and 
other pieces of ancient workmanship. Of these he ap- 
pointed the sculptor Bertoldo, the favourite pupil of Dona- 
tello, but who was then far advanced in years, super- 
intendant. The attention of the higher rank of his fellow- 
citizens was incited to these pursuits by the example of 
Lorenzo j that of the lower class, by his liberality. To the 
latter he not only allowed competent stipends, whilst they 
attended to their studies, but appointed considerable pre- 
miums as the rewards of their proficiency {a). 

To this institution, more than to any oth/sr circum- Michcbgnoio 
stance, we may, without hesitation, ascribe the sudden and *'**^'*^*** 
astonishing proficiency which, towards the close of the 
fifteenth century, took place in the arts, and which com- 
mencing 



{a) yasarif i/ita di Torrigianoj t di Michelagnolot He. 
VOL. II. D D 
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CHAP; mencing at Florence, extended itself in concentric circles 
, to the rest of Europe. The gardens of Lorenzo de' Medici 

are frequently celebrated by the historian of the painters, 
as the nursery of men of genius [a) ; but if ^hey had pro- 
duced no other artist than Michelagnok) Buonarroti, they 
would sufficiently have answered the purposes of their 
founder. It was here that this great man began to imbibe 
that spirit, which was destined to effect a reformation in 
the arts, and which he could perhaps have derived from no 
other source {b). Of a noble, but reduced family, he had 
been placed by his father, when young, under the tuition 
of the painter Ghirlandajo, from whom Lorenzo, desirous 

of 



{a) Vasari adverts also to this establishment in his Ra^omaiuMri. ** Lorenzo 
** aveva fatto fare il GiardinOy ch' e ora in su la piazza di San Marco, aola- 
'' mente perche lo teneva pieno di figure antiche di marmoy e pitture assai, e 
'** tutte eceellentiy solo per condurre una scuola di giovani, i quali alia scul* 
** tura, pittura» e architettura attendbssino a imparare» sotto la custodia <G 
** Bertoldo scukore* gia discepolo di Donatello, i quaii giovanni> tutti o la 
" maggior parte furono eccellcnti ; fra quali fu uno il nostro Michelagnolo 
*' Buonarroti, che e stato lo splendore, la vita, e la grandezza dtlla scnltara, 
*' pittura, e architettura, avendo roluto mostrare il citio, che non poteTa, nh 
<< dovevanascene, se non sotto questo magnifico e illustre uomo, per lassar la 
** sua patria ereditaria, e il mondo di tante onorate opere, quante si veggono 
'* di lul oggi, e di molti altri che io ho viste, di cotesta scuoia onorata.'' 

Fas, Ragiottamentif /. 75* 

{i) Mengs, on several occasions, attributes the superior excellence of 
Michelagnolo to the same favourable circumstance. '* Michelagnolo^ appro- 
** fittandosi del)t statue raccoke dai Medici, aprl gli occhi, e connobbe ciie gli 
*^ antichi av«vi tenuta nna certa arte nell' imitare la vwita, con cui si faceva 
<* la imiuzione piu inteUigibile, e piu bella, che nello stesso originale," and 
again, after giving an historical account of the progress of the arts, he adds, 
** In quello stato di cose scappo un raggio di quclla stessa luce, che illumino 
*^ V antica Grecia, quando Michelagnolo, il quale col suo gran talento avea 
" gia superato H GhirlAndajo, Tide !e cose dcgli antichi Greci nella coUe'zione 
" del magnifico Lorenzo dc' Medici." Of. di Meugs^ vol. ii. /, 99. 109. 
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of promoting* hh new establishment, requested that he CHAP. 



would permit two of his pupib to pursue their studies in 
his gardens ; at the same time expressing his hopes, that 
they would there obtain such instruction, as would not only 
reflect honour on the institution, but also on themselves and 
on their country, Theistudents who had the good fortune 
to be thus selected were Michelagnolo and Francesco Gra* 
nacci {a). On the first visit of Michelagnolo, he found in 
the gardens his future adversary, Torrigiano, who, undet 
the directions of Bertoldo, was modelling figures in clay. 
Michelagnolo applied himself to the same occupation, and 
his work soon afterwards attracted the attention of Lo- 
renzo, who, from these early specimens, formed great ex- 
pectations of his talents. Encouraged by such approbation^ 
be began to cut in marble the head of a faun, after an an^ 
tique sculpture (^), which, though unaccustomed to the 
chisel, he executed with such skill as to astonish Lorenzo; 
who, observing that he had made some intentional devia- 
tions ftom the original, and that in particular he had re-^ 

presented 

r > «ii ■ — ••^ ' ■ 1 I ■ ' 

{a} Ddendosi adutjique Loraaso^ ehe amor graadissiqio portava alia ptt* 
tura> e alia scultura* che ne' suoi tempi non si trovassero scultori celebrati, e 
nobiliy come si trovavano molti pittori di grandissimo pregio, e fama, delibero 
di fare una scuola ; e per questo chiese a Doxnenico Glurlandajo> che se in 
bottega sua avessc de* suoi giovani, che inclinati fosscro a cio, gli inviasse al 
giardino» dove egli desiderava di essercitarii c creargli in una manrera, che 
onorasse se, e liii, e la citta sua. Laonde da Domenico gli furono per ottimi 
giovani dati fra gli altri Michelagnolo, e Francesco Granacci. 

Fasar. wta di Micheiagn. 

{&) This early specimen of the genius of Michelagnolo is yet preserved in 

the Medicean gallery at Florence, in the keeper's room, and is equal, says Bot- 

tari, to a piece of Grrecian wDrkmamship; it has been engraved and published by 

'Gori, in Condivi*s life of Michefagnolo ; but as Bottari observes, «* poco fcKce- 

" mente, c con gran prcgiudizio delP originale." v. Sottarit not. ut sup. 

D D a 



IX. 



Lorenzo. 



CHAP, presented the lips smoother, and had $hewn the tongue 
' and teeth, remarked to him, with his accustomed joculari- 
ty, that he should have remembered that old men seldom 
exhibit a complete range of teeth. The docile artist, who 
paid no less respect to the judgment, than to the rank of 
Lorenzo, was no sooner left to himself, than he struck 
out one of the teeth, giving to the part the appearance of 
its having been lost by age {a). On his next visit, Lorenzo 
was equally delighted with the disposition and the genius of 
his young pupil, and sending for his father, not only took 
the son under his particular protection, but made such a 
provision for the old man, as his age and the circumstances 

Rcsidctwith of his numerous family required {b). From this time till 
the death of Lorenzo, which included an interval of four 
years, Michelagnolo constantly resided in the palace of the 
Medici, and sat at the table of Lorenzo, among his most 
honoured guests; where, by a commendable regulation, 
the troublesome distinctions of rank were abolished, and 
every person took his place in the order of his arrival. 
Hence the young artist found himself at once associated, 
on terms of equality, with all that was illustrious and 
learned in Florence, and formed those connexions and 

friendships 



{a) CoMiiiWf vita di MtcMagmU, /. 5, C^r* 

(S) We learn from the narrative of Condi vi, who relates these circum- 
stances with insufferable minuteness, that when Lodovico, the father of Michel- 
agnolo, encouraged by the kindness of Lorenzo, requested an office in the 
Dogana or custom-house, in the place of Marco Pucci^ Lorenzo, who intended to 
provide him with a much better establishment, replied, laying his hand on his 
shoulder, Tu sarai lempre fwtro. He gave him however the office for which 
he applied, which was worth eight scudi per months fcopiu meno, says the 
accurate historian. Cendiv, ut sup. 
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friendships which, if they do not create, are at least neces* CHAP, 
sary to promote and reward superior talents {a). His leisure ^^' 
hours were passed in contemplating the intaglios, gems, 
and medals, of which Lorenzo had collected an astonish- 
ing number, whence he imbibed that taste for antiquarian 
researches, which was of essential service to him in his 
more immediate studies, and which he retained to the close 
of his life {b). 

Whilst Michelagnolo was thus laying the sure founda- Associates with 
tion of his futute fame, and giving daily proofs of his rapid po***^*'^ 
improvement, he formed an intimacy with Politiano, who 
resided under the same roof, and who soon became warmly 
attached to his interests. At his recommendation, Michel- 
agnolo executed a basso^rilievo in marble, the subject of 
which is the battle of the Centaurs. This piece yet 
ornaments the dwelling of one of his descendants ; and, 
although not wholly finished, displays rather the hand of an 
experienced master, than that of a pupil. But its highest 
commendation is, that it stood approved even in the riper 
judgment of the artist himself j who, although not indul- 
gent 



{a) Lorenzo fece dare a Michelagnok) una buona camera in casa^ dandogli 
ttttte quelle comodita, ch' egli desiderava^ ne altrimenti trattandolo si in altro^ 
si nella sua mensa» cht da figliuolo : alia quale, come d' un tal' uomo» sedeano 
ogni giomo personaggi nobilissimi e di grande afiare. £d essendovi questa 
usanza, che quei, che da principio si trovavano prescnti, ciascheduno appresso 
il magnifico secondo il suo grade sedesse, non si movendo diluogo, perqualun- 
que dipoi sopraggiunto fosse ; avenne bene spesso, che Michelagnolo sedette 
sopra i figliuoli di Lorenzo, ed altre persone pregiate, di che tal casa di con* 
tinuo fioriva ed abbondavai &c. Cond^ uf sufr* 

{b) Coudi*v* ia supra. 
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gent to hts own productionay did not hesitate, on seelog it 
some years afterwards, to express his regret that he had 
not entirely devoted himself to this branch of art {a)* The 
death of Lorenzo too soon deprived him of his protector. 
Piero, the son of Lorenzo, continued indeed to shew to 
him the same marks of kindness which his father had uni* 
formly done ; but that prodigality, which so speedily dis- 
sipated his authority, his fortune, and his fame, was ex- 
tended even to his amusements ; and the talents of Michel- 
agnolo, under the patronage of Piero, instead of impress- 
ing on brass or on marble the forms of immOTtaKty, vrere 
condemned to raise a statue of snow {B) ! Nor was this in- 
tercourse of long continuance, for Piero, instead of afford- 
ing support to others, was soon obKged to seek, in foreign 
countries, a shelter for himself. 



Advantages 
possessed by 
Michelagnolo 
over his pre« 
decessors. 



The history of Michelagnolo forms that of all the 
arts which he professed. In him sculpture, painting, and 
architecture seem to have been personified* Born with 
talents superior to his predecessors, he had also a better 
fate. Ghiberti, Donatello, Verocchio, were all men of 

genius. 



(«) Cos) la ixnpressa gii saccedettCi che nu nunmenta udirlo dlre» che 
qoando la rivede, cognosce quanto torto egli abbiafatto alia natonu a non se- 
guitar prontam«nte V arte della scvltura, faccndo gindizio per quelP operas 
quanto potesse riuscire. C^n^. vita di M. A. 

(h) Essendo in Firenze venuta dimolta neve, Pier de* Medici, figliuol 
maggiore dl Lorenzo, che nel medesimo luogo del padre era resuto, ma non 
nella xnedesima grazia, volendo, come giovane* far fare nel mezzo delta sua 
corte una statua di neve si ricordo di Michelagnolo, e fattolo cercare, gli fecc 
far la statua. Sec. C<mdi*v. p. 8. This sutue was a just emblem of the for- 
tunes of its founder. 
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gemusi but they lived during the gentile state of the 
art [a). The light had now risen, and his young and ar* 
dent mind, conversant with the finest forms of antiquity, 
imbibed, as its genuine source, a relish for their excellence. 
With the specimens of ancient art, the depositaries of . 
ancient learning were unlocked to him, and of these also 
he made no inconsiderable use. As a poet he is entitled to 
rank high amongst his countrymen ; and the triple wreaths 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture, with which his 
disciples decorated his tomb, might, without exaggeration^ 
have be.en interwoven with a fourth {b). 

Of the sculptures of Michelagnolo, some yet remain in His sculptures, 
an unfinished state, which strikingly display the compre- 
hension of his ideas and the rapidity of his execution. 
Such are the bust of Brutus, and the statue of a female 
figure, in the gallery at Florence. In the latter the chisel 
has been handled with such boldness, as to induce a con- 
noisseur of our own country to conjecture that it would 

be 

(a) Michelagnolo, ch' ebbe si grande ingegnoi noa trasse dal 9UO proprio 
fbndo la sua arte, n4 con quelle solo avrebbe trovata la strada di uscir da*^ 
limict di qaeUo stile setco, e servile, che fin allora regnava in Italia ; e senssa 
un grande studio, ne 4eaza V osservazione delle statue antiche, non sarebbe 
stato forse che uguale a un Donatello, e a un Ghtbertl. 

Of ere di Mengs, «i». ii. /. 1 89. 

[h) The poems of Michelagnolo were published by his great-nephew Mi- 
chelagnolo Buonarroti il Giovane, at Florence, in 1623, aad are ranked with 
the Testi di Lingua of Italian literature. They were again reprinted at Flo- 
rence In 1 726, with the Lexxioni of Benedetto Varchi, and Mario Guiducci, on 
some of his sonnacs. Tenhove has justly appreciated their merits. ** Let son- 
** nets & les Canzoni de Michelange ne sont point charges d^ ora^mess amhi* 
'* tieux ; lis se ressentent de 1' austere simplicity de son g^nie : c^pendant riea 
*' ne le fait autant valolr, que la main dont il sont partie." 

Mem, GeM^ li*o. xix. /• 317* 
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CHAP, be necessary, in the finishing, to restore the cavities {a). 
■ ' , Perhaps a more involuntary homage was never paid to 
genius, than that which was extorted from the sculptor 
Falconet, who having presumed upon all occasions to cen- 
sure the style of Michelagnolo, without having had an 
opportunity of inspecting any of his works, at length ob- 
tained a sight of two of his statues, which were brought 
into France by cardinal Richelieu. / have seen Michelag^ 
nolo^ exclaimed the French artist, be is terrific (^). 

The labours of the painter are necessarily transitory, 
for so are the materials that compose them. In a few years 
Michelagnolo will be known, like an ancient artist, only by 
his works in marble. Already it is difficult to determine, whe- 
ther his reputation be enhanced or diminished by the sombre 
representations of his pencil in the Pauline and Sixtine cha- 
pels, or by the few specimens of his cabinet pictures, now 
rarely to be met with, and exhibiting only a shadow of their 
original excellence. But the chief merit of this great man 
is not to be sought for in the remains of his pencil, nor 
even in his sculptures, but in the general improvement of 
the public taste which followed his astonishing productions. 
If his labours had perished with himself, the change which 
they effected in the opinions and the works of his contem- 
poraries would still have entitled him to the first honours 

of 



(«) RichwrdsoH^ Discriptiom des TM. Vc. vol. iii. /. 87. 

(*) " J*ai vu Michelange ; // est ejrajatit.** Falcon, op. Tenb. The pieces 
which occasioned this exclamation were two of the statues intended to com« 
pose a part of the monument of Julius II. 
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of the art. Those who from ignorance, or from envy, chap. 
have endeavoured to depreciate his productions, have re- ^^* 
presented them as exceeding in their forms and attitudes "'"'"""'"^ 
the limits and the ppssibilities of nature, as a race of be- 
ings, the mere creatures of his own imagination ; but such 
critics would do well to consider, whether the great reform 
to which we have alluded could have been effected^ by the 
most accurate representations of common life, and whe- 
ther any thing ftiort of that ideal excellence which he 
only knew to embody, could have accomplifhed so im- 
portant a purpose* The genius of Michelagnolo was a lea- 
ven which was to operate on an immense and heterogeneous 
mass, the salt intended to give a relish to insipidity itself; 
it was therefore aftive, penetrating, energetic, so as not 
only effectually to resist the contagious effects of a de- 
praved taste, but to communicate a portion of its spirit to 
all around. 

Of the contemporary artists of Michelagnolo, such Ra&ciro 
only are entitled to high commendation as accompanied ^*^'*****^ 
his studies, or availed themselves of his example. Among 
these appears the divine Raffaello ; second to his great 
model only in that grandeur of design which elevates 
the mind, superior to him in that grace which interests 
the heart. Endowed, if not with vigour sufficient alone to 
effect a reform, with talents the best calculated to pro- 
mote its progress [a). It is well known that the works of 

this 

(a) Raffaello stesso ci ha lasciate nelle sue opere le tracce de' suoi studj ; 
e senza le lezioni di Fra Bartoloinmto» e la vista delle opere di Michelagnolo, 
e delle cose antiche, non goderenuno oggt le sue marayigliose pttture. 

Of. di Mengs^ v. ti. /• i9g. 
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tlu$ exqxAGifi master form two (Hstlnct clasaqs, those which 
he pointed before, and those which he painted after he had 
caught from, the new Prometheus a portion of the ethereal 
fire — ^those of the scholar of Perugino, and of the compe- 
titor of Michelagnolo. " Happy age," exclaims, with 
more than comjoion animation, the historian of the painters^ 
^^ and happy artists, for so I may well denominate you^ 
** who have had the opportunity of purifying your eyes- 
*^ at so clear a fountain ; who have found your dIfficulcLes. 
^^ removed, your crooked paths made straight by so won-* 
^^ derful an artist : know then, and honour the man who 
^^ has enabled you to distinguish between truth and false** 
** hood) and let your gratitude be shewn in returning your 
*^ thanks to heaven, and in imitating Michelagnolo in all 
" things (4" 

Genius 



(b) Fatari tnta di Mgchelagnfilcs Gianfrancesco Grazzini» called 11 Lasca^ 
aJ so celebrates his countryman in the true Florentine idiom ; 

Giotto fu il prime* ch' alia dipintura» 

Gia. lungo tempo morta» desse vita. 

£ DonateUo messe la scultura 

Nel suo dritto sender* ch' era smarrita : 

Cosl r architettura 

Storpiata* e guasta^ alle man' de' Tedeschi, 

Anzi quasi basita* 

Da Fippo Brunelleschi* 

Solenne Architettor* fu messa in vita $ 

Onde gloria infinita 

Meritar questi tre spirti divini* 

Nati in Firenze e nostri cittadinit 

£ di queste tre artt* i Fiorendm 

Han sempre pot tenuto il vanto e'l pcegio* 

Dope qoettOi V cgregio 
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Getiius h ever obnoxious to that criticism which me- 
diocrity escapes, nor has this test been wanting to the 
merits of Michelagnolo. The parasites of a vicious court, Michciasnou 
Ti'nd'a^drrupt age, have not hesitated to charge him vnth ^£^^^ ''^' 
Indecencfy, in introducing naked figures in his celebrated 
picture of the last judgment. This accusation was made 
<dven in his lifetime, by one who called himself his friend, 
iittd who saw no impropriety in representing it as proceed- 
ing from the obscene lips of Pietro Aretino {a). It soon 
however became so prevalent, that in the pontificate of 
Paul IV. it was in contemplation to destroy this lAonish- 
ing picture, which was at last only preserved by the expe- 
dient of covering those parts which were supposed to be 

likely 

Michelagnol divisy dal cielo eletto, 

Pittor, scultore» architcttorpcrfctto, 

Che dove i primi tre maestri eccdlenti 

Gittaro i fondamenti^ 

AUe tre nobil' arti ha posto il tetto. 

Onde xneritaxnente^ 

Chiamato e dalla gente 

Vero maestro, e padre del dtseguo, &c. 

. // LttscM, t9f. U dsphtutM dilU Cufcla. 



{a) In the dialogue of Lodovico Dolce on paintingi intitled L' jfntit 
AretinOy who is supposed to speak the sentiments of the author, observes, 
<* Chi ardira dt affermar, che stia bene, che nella chie^a di San Ketro, t>rell* 
'< cipe degli apostoli, in una Roma, ove concturre tutto il mondo, nella: csp- 
** pella del Pontefice, il quale, come ben dice il Bembo, in terra ne assembra 
** Dio, si veggano dipinti tanti' ignndi, che dimostrano dishonestamente dritti 
'' e reversi : cosa nel vero, (favellando con ogni sommessione,) di quel santis- 
*' simo luogo indegna." Fabrini, the other colIo(]fuia]ist, justifies Michelag- 
nolo by alledging the example of R^^ffaello, who is said to have designed the 
lascivious prints engraved by MarcantOnio llaimondi, under which the same 
Aretino wrote his infamous verses 5 but it is easy to see that such a justifica^ 
tioa 'it an admission of the charge. Dolce, Dialog, f. 236. EJ. Flor. 1735. 

£ £ 2 
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CHAP, likely to excite in the minds of the depraved spectators ideas 
^^* unsuitable to the solemnity of the place. The painter who 
"""""""" undertook this office was ever afterwards distinguished by 
the name of 11 Bragbettone. These inculpations were re- 
newed in the succeeding century, by a man of talents and 
celebrity, who united, like Michelagnolo, the character of 
a painter and a poet, without having one idea in common 
with him(^). But what shall we say of an artist who 

could 



(a) Salvator Rosa, m liis satire intitled La PUtura, relating instances of 
the arrogance and prid^ of his predecessors, introduces the well-known storj 
of the critic Biagio^ who, having censured the famous picture of the last judg- 
jnenty was, in return, represented by Michelagnolo in a group of the damned* 
According to Salvator, Biagio thus addressed the painter ; 

Michel Agnolo mio, nonparlo in gioco, 

Questo che dipingete e un gran giudizioj» 

Ma del giudicio Toi n* avete poco% 
lo non vi tasso intomo al artifizio^ 

Ma park) del costume, in cui mi pare 
4 Che il vostro gran saper si cangi in viziov 

Sapevi pur che il figlio di Noc, 

Perchc scoperse le vergogne al padre. 

Tiro rira di Dio sovra di sc ; 
£ Toi, senza temer Christo e la Madre 

Fate, che mostrin le vergogne partCy 
Infin dt* Santi qui Pintiere squadre. 

And that it may not be imagined that Salvator did not himself approve the 
sentiments of the critic, he adds. 

In udire il pittor queste proposte, 

Divenuto di rabbia rosso, e nero^ 

NoA pote proferir le sue risposte i 
Me potendo di lui Porgoglio altero 

Sfogare il suo furor per altre bande> 

Sipinse neU* inferno il CavaHero. 

&//>• di Sslv* Rua. £/• Lend, x;^!^ 



could mingle with the contemplation of a subject so inj- 
t^resting to all mankind, which unites every thing terrible 
and sublime, and absorbs all other passions^ an idea that 
can only have a relation to the decorums of modern life, 
and to that factitious decency which, by affecting conceaU 
ment, acfcnowliedges a pruriency of ima^nation, to which 
true taste, as well as true modesty, is a stranger ? 
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GHAP. 
IX. 



The favours of Lorenzo de*^ Medici were not however 
exclusively bestowed. Although he well knew how to 
appreciate and to reward extraordinary excellence, he was 
not inattentive to the just claims of those who made a pro^ 
ficiency in any branch of the arts. Where the indication 
ef talents appeared, he was solicitous to call them into ac^ 
tiouj to accderate their progress, and to repay their suc- 
cess. " It is highly deserving^ of notice," says Vasari^ 
** that all those who studied in the gardens of the Medici, 
*^ and were favoured by Lorenzo, became most excellent 
** artists, which can only be attributed to the ex-quisite 
"judgment of this great patron of their studies, who 
^ could not only distinguish men of genius, but had both ^ 
'•• the will and the power to reward them(^).** By his 
kindness the eminent sculptor Rustici was placed, under 

the 



Other arthtt- 
favoured by 
Lorenzo. 



Gianfrancetco. 
RusticL 



{a) £ gran cosa ad ogni modo^ che tutti coloro^ i quali furono nelTa scuola 
del Giardino def Medicine favoriti dal Mag. Lorenzo vecchioy.fiirono tnlti 
eccellentissimi ; la qual cosa d'altronde non pu& essere aTvenuta, se non dal 
xnolto* anzi infinito giudizio di quel nobilissimo stgnore, vero Mecenate degli 
uomini virtuosi ; il quale come sapeva conoscere gl* ingegni, e spirti elevatii , 
cosl poteva e sapeva riconoscerglt e premtargli. Vasari ntita del Rustici* 
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CHAP. 
IX. 



Francesco 
CraruLcci. 



Andrea 
CoDtucci« 



the care of Andrea Verocchio (a)y where he formed an 
intimacy with the celebrated Lionardo da Vinci ; but al- 
though he av^led himself of the friendship and the in« 
structions of this wonderful man, he acknowledged Lo- 
renzo as the parent of his studies (b). Francesco Granacci, 
the fellow-student of Michelagnolo, partook also of the fa- 
vour of Lorenzo, and was occasionally employed by him in 
preparing the splendid pageants with which he frequently 
amused the citizens of Florence; in the decoration of 
which Granacci displayed uncommon taste {c). The re- 
putation acquired by the pupils of S. Marco soon extended 
beyond the limits of Italy* At the request of the kidg of 
Portugal, Lorenzo sent into that country Andrea Con- 
tucci, where he left various monuments of his talents in 
sculpture and architecture {if). The encouragement a& 
forded by him to the professors of every branch of the 

arts, 



(a) Portandosi dunque benissimo Giovanfrancesco Rustid, chta&i Fto- 
rentinoy nel disegnare, e fare di terrai me&txe era giovinetto» iu da esso mag- 
nifico Lorenzo, il quale lo conobbe spiritoso» e di bello e buon ingegno, messo 
a stare, perche imparasse, con Andrea del Verocchio, Sec. 

Vasmi nnta tU Rtatid. 

{b) Essendo pot tomata in Fiorenza la Famigtia de' Medici, 11 ^ustko si 
fece conoscere al Cardinale GioYanni, per creatura di Lorenzo suo padre, e in 
ricevuto con moke carrezze. Ibid. 

{c) Francesco Granacci — — * fu uno di quelli, clie dal Magnifico Lorenzo 
de* Medici fu messo a imparare nel suo giardino, &c. £ perche era molto 
gentile, e valeva assai in certe galanterie, che per feste di camoyak si fecevano 
nella citta, fu sempre in molte cose simili dal Magnifico Lorenzo de* Medici 
adoperato. Vasari vita Ji Fr. Granac. 

{d) Per queste, e per I'altre opere d' Andrea, diirulgatosi il Viome suoy fa 
chiesto al magnifico Lorenzo yecchio de' Medici, nel cui giardino avea» conoe 
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art8» may be estimated ia some degree hj the numerous CHAP, 
pieces executed at his expence by the first masters of the. ^^* 
time, accounts of which are occasionally dispersed through -*~— ^ 
the voluminous work of VasarL Like his ancestor Cosmo^ 
Lorenzo often forgot the superiority of the patron in the 
familiarity of the friend, and not only excused but de- 
lighted in the capriciousiiess which frequently distinguishes . 
men of talents. In this number was Niccolo Grosso, a 
Florentine citizen, who wrought ornaments in iron with 
e3:traordinary Ikill. Conscious of his merits, Niccolo re- 
solved to labour only for those who paid him ready mo- 
ney, referring his employers to the sign suspended at his 
door, which represented books of account destroyed in the 
flames* Lorenzo, desirous of presenting to some of his 
powerful friends abroad a specimen of Florentine inge- 
nviity, called upon Niccolo to engage him to execute for 
him a piece of his workmanship ; but the surly artizan, 
who was busy at his anvil, instead of acknowledging the 
honour intended him, bluntly told Lorenzo that he had 
other customers who, having first applied, must be first 
served. The invincible pertinacity of Niccolo, in refusing, 
to work till he had received his usual deposit, occasioned 
Lorenzo to give him the name of II Caparra (a), by which 
he was ever afterwards generally known [p\ 

The 



si e dettOy atteso a gli studj del disegno, dal re di Portagallo, perche mandatogli 
da Xtorenzo^ layoro per qael re. molte opere di scukura, e d' architettura> e 
partictdarmente un bellissimo pallazzo, &c. Vasar. 'vita di Qoniuccu 

{a) From Arrha^ Jrrbaho^ a pledge, or earnest* 

(h) Vasmi 'vita di Simone detto il Cronica. 
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C H A p. The study of architecture, as revived by Brunclieschi, 

^^* received additional support from the encouragement af- 
Lurcnzorncou. fordcd by Lorcnzo de' Medici, who, to the munificence of 
Qf^^wteftore his grandfather, superadded a knowledge of this science 
equal to that of a practical artist. At his instance, and often 
at his individual expence, the city of Florence was orna- 
mented with a profusion of elegant buildings, as well for 
private residence, as public purposes. Cronvinced that the 
art was founded on fixed and determined principles, which 
were only to be discovered in the labours of the ancients^ 
he justly reprobated those professors who, neglecting the 
rules of Vitruvius, followed only the variable suggestions 
of their own fancy. Nor was he less severe on those 
who, witliout any previous knowledge of the art, con- 
ceived themselves equal to the task of conducting a 
building on an extensive scale, and, in the erectioa of 
their dwellings, chose to become th^ir own architects. 
** Such people," said Lorenzo, ** buy repentance at too 
^^ dear a rate {ay* Of this description was his relation, 
Francesco dc* Medici, who having erected a large house 
at Maiano, and made several alterations in its progress, 
complained to Lorenzo of the great expence with which it 
had been attended: ** That is not to be wondered at,'* 
replied Lorenzo, " when, instead of erecting your building 
" from a model, you draw your model from your build- 
" ing {by* His superior judgment in works of this kind 

was 



{a) Ulos Tcl maxime reprehendere solebat quicumque in diem temere «di- 
Hcarent, eos dicens caro odmoiMm emere panitentiam* Valor, in vita, /. 63* 

(^) Valor, ut supra. 
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of Naples,, intending to build a palace, conceived no one 
niore competent to direct him in the choice of a plan than 
^Lorenzo. His assistance was also sought for on a similar 
occasion by the duke of Milan j and Filippo Stro?zi, in 
the erection of a mansion, which in grandeur of debign and 
richness of execution is not inferior to a royal residence, 
availed himself greatly of his advice and directions {a). It 
does not however appear, that Lorenzo on any Occasion 
thought proper to dispense widi the aid of those who had 
made this art their more immediate study. Having formed 
the intention of erecting his palace at Poggio-Cajano, he 
obtained designs from several of the best architects of the 
(ime, and amongst the rest from Giuliano, the son of Padlo oiaiiaaoda 
(jriamberto, whose model was preferred by Lorenzo, and ^ 
ixadtT whose directions the building was carried on ; but in 
the construction of the picturesque and singular flight of 
steps, which communicated to every part with such con- 
venience, that a person might ascend or descend even on 
horseback, Lorenzo availed himself of a design of Stefano 

d'Ugolino, 



' -{a) Miilti enim, xnulta regia scdificia de Laurentii consilto e^truxere. la 
quibus Philippi Stroctix insulares sdes, qus amplitudine sua« et grata mem- 
bromm dispositione) totiusque sedificii venustate et magnificentia superant^ 
sine uUa Gontroversia» non solum privatas domos, sed principales et regias. 
.Magtto area constitit in urbe media : impendium ad centum aureorum millia 
accessurom putatur. De modulo Piiilippus Laurentium consuluit, qui qui* 
dem aderat omnibus super hac re operam suam cupientibus, nee civilibus so- 
lumy sed etiam extemis. Faior, iMvitd, /. 63. For a particular account of 
this splendid residence, 'v* yoiori vita di Simone dttto ilCronaea* 

VOL. II. F F 
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CHAP. d'TJ'^olfeto, a paintet oJF Siena, %ha died about the ytzt 
^ 1330 (<i). Lorenz6 was desirous tJiat the ceiling cf the 

great hall should be formed by a single arch, but was ap- 
prehensive that it would riot be practicable, on account of its 
cSxtdAt, Giuliatto was at that time et^ctmg a residence Fot 
hiUdtefclf in Florence j where he f6ok an op^ftnnity of ex- 
ecuting ^fte in th* teanner steggfested by Lorento, 'and "sue* 
ceeded 90 effectually as to remote his doubts on ttiis head. 
Tliie ceiling at Poggio-Cajano was accordingly Completed, 
and is ackfiowledged to be t^e largest ¥auhed rooF t)f mo- 
Aern wc^kmanship thaft had then been seen {6). The ta- 
lents of this artist induced Lorenzo to recofemend him to 
Ferdinamd king of Naples, to whom he presented, on the 
part of LoretazOj the tnodel of an intended palace. His re* 
ceptirtsi Was hi^ly h6nourabIe/ On his deparftme iFerdi- 
nfcjftd «a|$p}ied hSm wifh hoi*ses, apparel, and t)ther vahisMe 
Articles, amongst whicli was a silver cup cJohtaihing several 
hwrtdred ducats. Giuliano, •whibt he declhied accepting 
It, ^expressed a desire that the Kng would gratify hirti 
Wifh «bm4 specimen of ancient art, from his extensive 
cdlledtion, which might be a proof of his approbation. 

Ferdinand 



{a) Vas^. nflta di Giuliano ia San GaUq^ v. ii. /. 78. 

{i) GiuliaxK) had before been employed by Lorensofii fortifyiag Ae'towA 
of Csstellana* when that place -was attacked by the duke of Calabriai in ^hieh 
he rendered essential serrtces to his piatroa. The Florentines v^rt at thAt 
time very defective in the use of their artillery, whieh they ^car^ely Tentured 
to approach, and whidi frequently occasioned £ttal a<tcidents to those Who'Hii- 
rected it } but the ingenuity of the young architect remedied this defect ; in 
consequence of which the army of the duke was so severely cann^nadtd-^ts to 
be obliged to raise the siege. Fauir. mi st^a* 
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Farftinaild' ^asoi^if^lf pve^etAni hk» with a bwt of the c ha p. 
einp^oc AdtiaD, a Hatue of a ffemale figure larger thaa 
life, and a sl^qpiag CSupld ; all of which Giuliano immedir 
ately e^nt to LQrenzo» who waa no less pleased with the 
tibecahty of the artist^ than with Ae acquisitioa of ^ var 
hiafale a treasure (a). At the request of the . celebrated 
Mariana Genazano, Lorenzo had promised to erect, with- 
out the ^te of San Qallo at Floreo$:e, a monastery capable 
of contd&nii^ on$ hundred mo^I^s« Oiji the returp of Giu- 
liano to Florence, he engaged him in this work, whence 
lie obtained the name of San GaHo^ by which he was 
always afterwards distinguished (^). Whilst this building 
was carrying forwards,' Giuliano was also employed by 
Lorenzo in designing and erecting the^ extensive fortifi- 
cations of Pcg^o Imperiale, preparatory to the founding a 
city on that spot, as was his intention (^r). To this artist, 
who arrived at great eminence in the ensuing century, and 
to his brother Antonio, architecture is indebted for the 
completion of the Tuscan order, as now established ; and 
for considerable improvements in the Doric. 

Resides the many magnificent works begmi under the 
immediate directiooa .of Lorenzo, he aedujbasly attended 

to 



(tf ) Fasar. vita di GiitliaMo da Sam KjaIU» 

(i) Giuliano remonstrated with Lorenzo on this alteration.—" By your 
*< calling me Sam Gaik^** said bej " I shall lose my nainc» aad iofitead of be** 
¥ commg respectable by the ant^qiuty of my family, I sbaU h;ive to found it 
** axMW.'' ^' Sorely/' said Lorcazo^ " it b more honoi^hleto be the founder 
*• of a new family by your own talents, than ^to rest your reputation 01^ the 
** merits of others." Fofar* mt n^a. 

(r) Fasar. ut iufrom 

PF 2 
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CHAP, to the completion of such buildings as had been left imper^ 
* feet by his ancestors. On the church of S. Lorenzo, the 
building of which was begun by his great grandfather 
Giovanni, and continued by his grandfather Cosmo, he ex^ 
pended a large sum. At the request of Matteo Bosso he 
also completed the monastery begun by Brunelleschi at 
Fiesole {a)y at the same time expressing his regret that he 
should have rendered it necessary to solicit him to do that 
which he conceived to be an indispensable duty {t). 

Attempts to re. Amougst the varfous kinds of picturesque representa- 
of Monic tion practised by the Greeks and Romans, and transmitted 
by them to after-times, is that of Mosaic; a mode of 
execution, which, in its durability of form and permanency 
of colour, possesses distinguished advantages, being unaf- 
fected by drought or moisture, heat or cold, and perishing 
only with the building to which it has been originally at- 
tached. This art, during the middle ages, had experienced 
the same vicissitudes as attended all those with which it is 
so nearly connected. Some attempts had, however, been 
made to restore it by Andrea Tafi, the contemporary of 
Giotto (r) ; and even Giotto himself had cultivated it, not 
without success, although the celebrated picture over the 
great door of St. Peter at Rome, called the Navicala di Giot-^ 
tOy is said to be a more modern work, copied from a former 

one 



(«) The letter of Bosso, which was addressed to Lorenzo in the height of 
his prosperity, and touches upon many circumstances of his life and character, 
is given from the Rict^iratUnes FesuUuut^ in the Appendix, lf§. LXXVI. 

(b) Fair, im vita, v. i. /. i^S^ 
(t) Vrntfr. vka di Amfna. 
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one of that artist {a). Lorenzo was desirous of introducing CHAP, 
this mode of execution into more general practice. On ex- •' 

pressing to Grafilone, a Florentine painter, his intention of 
ornamenting with work of this kind the vault of a large 
cupola, the painter ventured to observe to him that he had 
not artists equal to the task : ** We have money enough 
" to make them^" replied Lorenzo; and although Graf- 
fione still continued incredulous (3), Lorenzo soon after^ 
wards met with a person who suited his purpose in the 
painter Gherardo, who had generally applied himself to 
works in miniature. The specimen produced by Gherardo 
for the inspection of Lorenzo was a head of S. Zenobio, 
with which he was so well pleased, that he resolved to enlarge 
the chapel of that saint at Florence, in order to ^ve the 
artist an oppportunity of exhibiting his talents in a wider 
field. With Gherardo he associated Domenico Ghirlandajo, 
as a more complete master of design, and the work was 
commenced with great spirit. Vasari assures us, that if 
death had not interposed^ tibere was reason to believe from 
the part that was executed, that these artists would have 
performed wonderful things (r); 

Btit 



(0) Tenh. Mim, Gitual. liv, vii. /• 131. 

(1) Graffione, m-ith that familiarity which the artists appeac tahave used 
towards Lorenzo, replied, ** EhLorenzo^ idanari non fanni i maestri, mai 
«* maestri fanno idanari." 

(r) By whose death the further progress of this work was interrupted, may 
be doubted. The words of Vasari are, '* Per lo che Gherardo, assotigliando 
'* Pingegno, harebbe fatto con Domenico mirabilissime cose, se la morte non 
'* vi si fusse interposta ; come si pub giudicare dal principio della detta ca- 
** pella, che rimase imperfetta.'' But, by a subsequent passage in the life of 
Ghirlandajo, it seems it was the death of Lorenzo that prevented the complc- 
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But if the attempts made by Lorenzo to restore the 
practice of Mosaic were thus in a great degree frustrated;, 
a discovery was made about the same period which proved 
an ample substitute for it^ and which has given to the 
works of the painter that permanency which even the du^ 
rability of Mosaic might not perhaps have supjdicd. This 
was the art of transferring to paper impressions from en- 
gravings on copper, or other metals ; an invention whiA 
has tended more than any other circumstance to difiuse 
throughout Europe a just and general taste for the arts. 

Thb discovery is attributed by the Italians to Maso, or 
Tomaso Finiguerra, a goldsmith of Florence, who being 
accustomed to engrave on different metals, for the purpose 
of inlaying them, occasionally tried the effects of his work 
by taking off impressions, first on sulphur, and afterwards 
on paper, by means of a roller, in such a manner that the 
figures seemed to have been traced with a pen. It does 
not appear that Finiguerra ever applied this inventipn to 
any other purpose than that of ascertaining the progress of 
his work; nor have the researches of the most diligent 
inquirers discovered a single print that can with any de- 
gree of probability be attributed to him ; but Baccio BaJ- 
dini, another goldsmith, conceiving that this discovery 
might be applied to more important purposes, began to 
engrave on metals, solely with a view of transmitting 
impressions to paper. Possessing, however, no great skill 

in 



lion of the work, " ■ 



— come, per la morte del predetto Magnifico Lorenzo, 
" rimasc imperfetta in Fiorenza la Capella di S. Zanobi, comminciata a lavo- 
*• rare di Musaico Domcnico in compapiia di Gherardo miniatorc.*' 

I 
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ia design^ bt previailed on fiantlro Bottseello to furnish him C HA P. 
widi (kawings suitable for Im pui|iose» The concun^nce 
of Antonio Pollajuoli, and Andrea Mantegoa, carried the 
art to greater perfection. Of the vm^ of the last* 
m^itioiied masttf many fipedLtsiecis jtt semain^ which 
do credit to his talents. The beginning cf the ensuing 
CMtury produced a much superior artist in Marcantonio 
Raimondi, by whose industry the numerous productions 
of RafFaello, the transcripts of his rich and creative mind, 
were committed to paper with an accuracy which he him- 
self iapproTedy and may serve as a standard to mark in futwe 
times the progress or the decline ^f the arts {a). 

Whilst 



{a) The credit of haying given rise to this elegant and useful art has been 
contea^ded for by different countries, and their various pretensions have been 
weighed and consideredby many authors. It^is howevergenerally agreed^ that 
k begun with the goldsmiths* and was afterwards adopted by the painters. The 
union cf .these two professions has thus produced a third, which has risen to 
considerable importance. The Germans* who have disputed with the Italians 
the. honour of the invention with the greatest degree of plausibility, have not 
in point of fact controverted the narrative given by-the Italians of the rise of 
the art, nor brought forwards any account of their own, but have simply en- 
fleavoured to shew that it was practised in Germany at an earlier period. Mr. 
Heineken asserts, that the earliest prints engraved in Italy that bear a date, are 
the maps to the edition of Pcolemy,:printfd at Rome in 147$; the earliest pic« 
turesque representatioi^s^ thoseprefixed to some of the cantos of Dante in 1482 i 
whilst he adduces instaxices of Gernifin execution that bear the dateof 1466, by 
comparing the manner of which with other pieces>^pparently of earlier work- 
manship, he conjectures that the art had its rise in Germany about the year 
1440. I^^e Generali, /. 232. N&n mstrttm tantas eamp^mere litis. I shall only ob- 
serve, that little dependance is to be placed on conjectiur«s from prints without a 
date, particularly those of German workmanship, at the artists of that country 
continued to produce them in the most rude and Gothic style, both as to design 
and execution, long after the beginning of the sixteenth century, when Albert 
Durer, and Luca van Leyden had set them a better example. On the other 
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Whilst the art of transferring to paper impressions from 
copper was thus first practised, that of < engraving in gems 
and stones was again successfully revived. The predi-* 
lection of Lorenzo de' Medici for the beautiful speci- 
mens of skill which the ancients have left in materials of 
this nature, has frequently been noticed {a). Of those 

which 



hand, impartiality obliges me to remark, that Tiraboschi, who strenuonsly 
claims for his countrymen the merit of the discovery, has not discussed this sub- 
ject with his usual accuracy. First, he is mistaken ia asserting that Baldinucd 
fixes the commencement of the art in the be^nning of the fifteenth century. 
Sivria dtlia Litt. ItaL v. ii. /. 2. /• 399. Baldinucci only says in general, that 
the art had its beginning in the fifteenth century. ** ^uist* mrti eUi sm friH" 
^* dfU Mil juclo del 1400." Secondly, on the authority of a document pro- 
duced by Manni, he supposes that Tomaso Finiguerra, the inventor of the 
art, died prior to the year 1424 ; but both Vasari and Baldinucci inform us, 
that the Finiguerra in question was contemporary with PoUajuolo, who was 
only bom in 1426. It is singular that this judicious author did not reflect 
how slight that evidence must be which rests merely on similarity of name, 
particularly in Florence, where, for the sake of distinction, it was often ne- 
cessary to resort to the patronymics for several generations, v. FasMri, nnii if* 
Pittm, passim. BMimuci eomnUnciamikto $ fngrisso dtlP mrtt diU^ haagUan in 
Rami, Fir. i686. Hiimkim lihgiurakJPmu dllicti^m amfhiti d^Estamfis^ &r« 

{a) The collection of antiques formed by Lorenzo i^ thus celebrated by a 
contemporary author : 

Cxlatum argento, vel fulvo quidquid in auro est 

JEdibus hoc, Laurens, vidimus esse tuis, 
Praxitelis, Phoenicis, Aristonis, atque Myronis 

Fingere tarn doctce quod potuere manus 
Cunachus, aut Mentor, Pythias, vel uterque Folycles 

Lysippus quidquid, CdUimachusque dedit. 
Quae coUegisti miro virtutis amore 

Magnanimum reddunt nomen ubique tuum. 
Artificum monumenta foves, referuntur in auro 

Argento, tabulis, et lapide ora Deiim. 

T. CamirUnif op. Band. Cat. BM. Law. «r. iii. /. 545. 
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tditch once fpnned a part ef hU iffittlexifie colleedon, some 
occasionally occur that seem to have been the objects of his 
more particular admiration^ and bear upon some conspi- 
cuoas part thb name of theor former proprietor^ thus ex- 
pressed, LAYR. MBD« {a). Npr is it improbable that Miche- 
lagnolO) who passed among these treasures a considerable 
portion of his time, was indebted to the liberality of Lo- 
renzo 



; (a) These letters ai^p^r on a cameo in pnyz of different colours, repre- 
senting the entry of Noah and his family into the ark, of which an engraving 
is given by Gori in his edition of the life of Michelagnolo by Condi vi. Among 
the gems or cameos of this description, of which I have met with impressions, 
or :ifssu u-e those of Djomed with the palladium, or a large oval cameo, in 
which the letters laur. mbd. are engraved on the side of the rock or stone on 
which he sits— A centaur, with the letters engraved on the exergue— Daedalus 
fixing on the wings of Icams ; the inscription is on the pedestal upon which 
Icarus stands, extending his wings over the upper part of the piece ; and 
lastly, the celebrated gem representing Apollo and Marsyas, of which I shall 
transcribe a more particular account from the excellent work of Mr. Tenhove. 
** La gcavdre antique qui servait de cachet a Laurent, et qui apartient encore 
** au Grand*Duc de Toscane, est un morceau accompli, Les suffrages qu'elle 
** a m^rit^sdanstous les tems, sont suSisamment attest^s par cette foule de 
" copies qui en ont ^t^ faites dans les tems anciens 8c modemes. Apollon dans 
** une attitude noble tient sa lyre, Sc regarde avec d^dain Marsyas, qui, les 
** mains li^es derri^re le dos, et attach^ a un arbre, attend la juste punition de 
** sa t^m^rit^. Le jeune Scythe qui doit executer la sentence, est a genouz 
" aux picds d' Apollon, & semble implorer sa clemence. Le carquois & les 
^^ filches du Dieu sont suspendus a une des branches de I'arbre, 5c sur la ter- 
** rasse sont les flitites qui ont si mal servile Satyre. Cette m^me pierre mon- 
** t6e en ba^ue avut autrefois decor6 la main parricide de N^ron $ ce monstre 
*^ etait dans I'usage d'en sceller ses sanguinares rescrics. On s^ait qu'il eut la 
** folic de s'estimer le premier musicien de son tems, & par le choix qu'il fit 
" de ce sujet il voulut sans doute ^carter les concurrens, 8c intimider ceux qui 
** oseratent entrer en lice avec lui. Peut-^tre m^me regarda*t*il sa main 
^* gauche & prit-il Apollon pour modele, lorsqu'il fit fouetter jusqu'au sang & 
** ecorcher, pour ainsi dire, ce chanteur Mened^me dont il ^tait jaloux, 8c done 
'* les hurlemens mtmts lui parurent si m^lodieux, qu'il ne pi^t s'emp^cher d'y 
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CHAP, renzo for the beautiful Intaglio which he k nipposed tafaane 
^' worn as his seal {a). 

The protection and encouragement afforded. Ir^ Lorenzo 
to every other branch of art^ was not withheld from this 
his favourite department From the eariy port of the fif- 
teenth century, some specimens of the astonishing profr- 
ciency of the ancients in works of this nature had occasion- 
ally been discovered ; and, as the public taste improved^ 
they were sought for with avidity, and only to be purchased 
at considerable prices. In the pontificate of Martin V. and 
again in that of Paul IL some attempts had been made to 
rival, or at least to imitate, these productions, but the first 
artist whose name stands recorded in modern times,' is 
Giovanni delle Gorniuole, so called from his having gene- 
rally exercised his skill upon the stone called a Cornelian. 
The museum of Lorenzo de' Medici was the school in 
which he studied. The proficiency he made corresponded 
to the advantages which he possessed, and answered the 
pm-poses which his liberal patron had in view. The nu- 
merous 



" aplaudir avec transport.— Les vAcs de Laurent etaient un peu plusraisoa- 
" nables, sans doute il ne dioisit cette pierre qu' a cause de la beaute merveil- 
** Icuse du travail.'" 

(a) Ckisuro documento si ha> ehe uno degli estimatori e paecoglitori inteOi- 
gentide'pm preziosi avanzt dell' eruditaantichita^ e di gioie intagUate daeccel- 
Jenti Maestri greci, e di medaglte, e di altre simili rarita, £u il Mag. Lorenzo, 
per tale celebrate, e riconosciuto ddP insigno Ezec. Spanemio nella Diss. i. 
Ihpv^ntaik. it Mtu Nttmsm. antiquor, N^ e maraviglia se Michelagaolo pote ac- 
^tstare la stupendissima gemma annulare, la quale passi poi neUe mani e ael 
tesoro del re Cristianissimo ; e fbrse ck' anch' esse aitre si fatts rarita avera ac- 
quistate de' pid eccellenti artefici greet. 

GorL Notsz» Sforic, sofra la vitmdi Micbelagn* di dmU^i^ /• loi. 
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merous pieces of his workmanship in various sizes, and on CHAP, 
various materials, were the admiration of all Italy. One . 

of his most celebrated productions was the portrait of Sa- 
vonarola, who was then in the meridian of his popularity 
at Florence. Giovanni immediately met with a formidable 
competitor in a Milanese, who also lost the name of his* 
family in that of his art, and was called Domenico de* 
Camei. The likeness of Lodovico Sforza, engraved by 
Domenico in a large onyx, was considered as the most 
extraordinary specimen of modern skill. By these] mas- 
ters, and their scholars, this elegant, but unobtrusive 
branch of the fine arts kept pace with its more osten- 
tatious competitors ; and even in the most flourishing pe- 
riod of their elevation, under the pontificate of Leo X. 
the eye that had contemplated the divine sculptures of 
Michelagnolo, or had dwelt with delight on the paintings 
of Raffaello, or of Titian, might have turned with plea- 
sure to the labours of Valerio Vicentino, or of Giovanni 
Bolognese, which compressed into the narrowest bounds 
the accurate representations, of beauty, strength, or grace, 
and gave to the most inestimable productions of nature 
the highest perfection of art. 
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CHAP. X. 



Lorenzo di medic I intends to retire from public 
life — Is taken sick and removes to Careggi — His conduct in 
bis last sickness — Interview with Pico and Politiano — 
Savonarola visits him — Death of Lorenzo — His character 
— Review of his conduct as a statesman — Attachment of 
the Florentines to him — Circumstances attending his death 
— ^testimonies of respect to his memory — Death of Innocent 
VIII. and accession of Alexander VL — Irruption of the 
French into Italy — Expulsion of the Medici from Florence 
— Death of Ermolao Barbaro — Of Pico of Mirandula — 
Of Agnolo Politiano— 'Absurd accounts respecting the death 
of Politiano— His monody on Lorenzo — Politiano cele^ 
brated by Cardinal Bembo— Authentic account of his death 
—'Disturbances excited by Savonarola — Adherents of the 
MecKd decapitated — Disgrace and execution of Savonarola 
'—Death of Piero de Medici — His character — Sonnet of 
Piero d^ Medici — Cardinal Giovanni de^ Medici — Restora^ 
tion of the family to Florence — Elevation of Leo X. — Leo 
promotes his relations — Restores his dominions to peace^^ 
Rise of the reformation — Age of Leo X. — The Laurentian 
Library restored — Giuliani di Medici duke of Nemours — 
Ippolito de Medici^^Lorenzo de^ Medici duke of Urbino—^ 
Alessandro de^ Medici — Descendants of Lorenzo de Me^ 
diet the brother of Cbsmo — Giovanni di Medici — Lorenzo^ 
d^ Medici — Alessandro assumes the sovereignty of Flo^ 
rence — Is assassinated by Lorenzino^-Motives and conse-- 
quences of the attempt — Cosmo d^ Medici first grand duke 
—Death of FilippQ Strozzi^ and final extinction of the 
rtpublio^^Conclus 
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That love of leisure which is inseparable from a mind Lorcnxo intends 
conscious of its own resources, and the consideration of pubuc iifc. 
his declining state of health, were probably the motives 
that induced Lorenzo de' Medici to aim at introducing his 
two elder sons into public life at so early and almost pre- 
mature an age. The infirmities under which he laboured 
not only disqualified him at times from attending with his 
accustomed vigilance to the affairs of the republic, but 
rendered it also necessary for him often to absent himself 
from Florence, and to pass some portion of his time at the 
warm baths in various parts of Italy, of which those of 
Siena and Porrettana afforded him the most effectual re- 
lief. At those seasons which were not embitter^ by 
sickness, he appears to have flattered himself with the ex- 

I pectation 
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CHAP, pcctation of enjoying the reward of his public labours, and 
partaking of the general happiness which he had so essen- 
tially contributed to promote, in a peaceful and dignified 
retirement, enlivened by social amusements, by philoso-* 
phic studies, and literary pursuits. These expectations 
were built upon the most substantia foundation, the con- 
sciousness that he had discharged his more immediate du- 
ties and engagements ; but his feelings on this occasion are 
best expressed in his own words {a) : " What," says he, 
** can be more desirable to a well-regulated mind, than 
" the enjoyment of leisure with dignity ? This is what 
^^ all good men wish to obtain, but which great men alone 
** accomplish. In the midst of public affairs we may in- 
*' deed be allowed to look forwards to a day of rest ; but 
^^ no rest should totally seclude us from an attention to 
** the concerns of our country. I cannot deny that the 
** path which it has been my lot to tread has been ardu- 
** ous and rugged, full of dangers, and beset with trca?- 
" chery ; but I console myself in having contributed to 
" the welfare of my country, the prosperity of which may 
** now rival that of any other state, however flourishing. 
" Nor have I been inattentive to the interests and advance- 
** ment of my own family, having always proposed to 
*• my imitation the example of my grandfather Cosmo, 
** who watched over his public and private concerns with 
equal vigilance. Having now obtained the object of my 
cares, I trust I may be allowed to enjoy the sweets of 
" leisure, to share the reputation of my fellow-citizens, 

" and 

{a) Ap. Fakrm in^Ha Ltutr, v. I. /• 195. 
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•^ and to exult in the glory of my native place." His CHAP, 
intentions were more explicitly -made known to his faithful s=== 
companion Politiano, who relates, that sitting with him in 
his chamber a few days before his death, conversing on 
Subjects of letters and philosophy, he then told him that he 
meant to withdraw tbimself as much as possible from the 
tumult of the city, and to devote the remainder of his 
days to the society of his learned friends ; at the same time 
expressing his confidence in the abilities of his son Piero, 
on whom it was his intention that the conduct of the 
affairs of the republic should principally devolve {a). 

This prospect of relaxation and happiness he was not i^renrow 
however destined to realize. Early in the year 1492, the w/remova 
complaint under which he laboured attacked him with ^^^^^s&' 
additional violence, and whilst the attention of his physi-> 
cians was employed in administering relief, he contracted 
a slow fever, which escaped their observation, or eluded 
their skill, imtil it was too late effectually to oppose its 
progress. The last illness of Loren^^o de' Medici, like that 
g£ most other great men, is represente4 as being extraordi- 
nary in its nature. Politiana described his disorder sis a 
fever, of all others the most insidious, proceeding by in^ 
sensible degrees, not like other fevers, by the veins or ar-« 
teries, but attacking the limbs, the intestines, the nerves, 
and destroying the very principle of life. On the first ap- 
proach of this dangerous complaint he had removed from 

Florence 



(a) P§lit. Ef. Id. iv. £/• 2« But Gruicciardini informs us that Lorenzo was 
well aware of the real character of his 8on» ** t si era spesso ]amentato» con 
" li amici piu intimi, chc I'imprudenza cd arroganza del figliuolo, partori- 
** rebbe la rovina della sua casa." Giuc Hist, lib, u 
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CHAP. Rorence to his house at Carcggi, where his moments 
' were enlivened by the society of his friends, and the re- 

spectful attentions of his fellow-citizens. For medical 
advice, his chief reliance was upon the celebrated Pier 
Leoni of Spoleto, whom he had frequently consulted on 
the state of his health ; but as the disorder increased, fur- 
ther assistance was sought for, and Lazaro da Ticino, 
another physician, arrived at Carcggi. It seems to have 
been the opinion of Politiano that the advice of Lazaro 
was too late resorted to ; but if we may judge from the 
nature of the medicines employed by him, he rather con- 
tributed to accelerate than to avert the fatal moment. The 
mixture of amalgamated pearls and jewels, with the most 
expensive potions, might indeed serve to astonish the at- 
tendants, and to screen the ignorance of the physician, 
but were not likely to be attended with any beneficial 
eflfect on the patient. Whether it was in consequence of 
this treatment, or from the nature of the disorder itself, a 
sudden and unexpected alteration soon took place; and 
whilst his friends relied with confidence on the exertions 
made in his behalf, he sunk at once into such a state of 
debility as totally precluded all hopes of his recovery, and 
left him only the care of preparing to meet his doom in a 
manner consistent with the eminence of his character, and 
the general tenor of his life. 

His conduct Notwithstanding the diversity of occupations which 

sujknesir ^^^ succcssivcly engaged his attention, and the levity, not 
to say licentiousness, of some of his writings, the mind of 
Lorenzo had always been deeply susceptible of religious im- 
pressions. This appears not only from his attention to the 

establishment 
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establishment and reform of monastic houses {a)y but from chap. 
his /audiy or hymns, many of which breathe a spirit of ^' 
devotion nearly bordering on enthusiasm. During his last """*"" 
sickness, this feature of his character became more promi- 
nent ; nor did he judge it expedient, or perhaps think it 
excusable, to separate the essential from the ceremonial 
part of religion. Having therefore performed the offices 
of the church with peculiar fervor, and adjusted with sin- 
cerity and decorum his spiritual concerns, he requested 
a private interview with his son Piero, with whom he 
held a long and interesting conversation on the state of the 
republic, the situation of his family, and the conduct 
which it would be expedient for Piero to pursue. Of the 
precepts which he thought it necessary to inculcate on his 
successor, we derive some information from Politiano, which 
was probably obtained from the relation of his pupil {t). 
" I doubt not," said Lorenzo, " that you will hereafter 

" possess 



{a) Of this several instances are given by his historian Valori, /. 58, ^c. 

(^) The circumstances preceding and attending the death of Lorenzo are 
minutely related by Politiano in a letter to Jacopo Antiquarioy US. iv. Ef. 2. 
upon the authority ,of which I have principally relied^ as will be seen, without 
troubling the reader with continual references, by adverting to the letter in the 
Appendix, I^o. LXXVII. Fabroni has incorporated this letter in the body of 
his work, as both the narrative and the evidence of the facts it relates ; but as 
Policiaiio has mingled with much authentic information many instances of that 
superstition which infested the age, and has, perhaps, shewn too unlimited a 
partiality to the family of his patrons, I have thought it incumbent on me to 
separate, according to the best of my judgment, the documents of history 
from the drekms of the nursery, and the representations of truth from the 
encomiums of the friend, leaving my reader to consult the original, and to 
adopt as much more of the account as he may think fit. 
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CHAP. " possess the same weight and authority in the state 
** which I have hitherto enjoyed ; but as the republic, al- 
" though it form but one body, has many heads, you 
** must not expect that it will be possible for you on all 
^* occasions so to conduct yourself as to obtain the appro* 
^* bation of every individuaL Remember, therefore, ia 
*' every situation to pursue that course of conduct which 
" strict integrity prescribes, and to consult the interests 
" of the whole community, rather than the gratification 
" of a part.'* These admonitions, if attended to, might 
have preserved Piero from the ruin which the neglect of 
them soon brought down, and may yet serve as a lesson 
to those whose authority rests, as all authority must finally 
re^t, on public o|>inion. The dutiful and patient attend-* 
ance of Piero on his father during his sickness was how- 
ever a pledge to Lorenzo that his last instructions would 
not be forgotten, and, by confirming the favourable sen^^ 
timents which he appears to have entertained of the ta- 
lents and the disposition of his son, served at least to alle- 
viate the anxiety which he must have felt on resigning, thus 
prematurely, the direction of such a vast and rapid machine 
into young and inexperienced hands. 

Interview be- At this interesting period, when the mind of Lorenzo, 

^Z^72 relieved from the weight of its important concerns, be- 
came more sensibly alive to the emotions of friendship, 
Politiano entered his chamber. Lorenzo no sooner heard 
his voice than he called on him to approach, and, raising 
his languid arms, clasped the- bands of Politiano in his 
own, at the same time stedfastly regarding him with- a 
placid, and even a cheerful countenance. Deeply affected 
at this silent but unequivocal proof of esteem, Politiano 

3 could 
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could not suppress his feelings, but, turning his head CHAP, 
aside, attempted as much as possible to conceal his sobs 
and his tears. Perceiving his agitation, Lorenzo still 
continued to grasp his hand, as if intending to speak to 
him when his passion had subsided, but finding him un- 
able to resist its impulse, he slowly, and as it were un- 
intendonally relaxed his hold, and Politiano, hastening 
into an inner apartment, flung himself on a bed, and gave 
way to his grief Having at length composed himself, he 
returned into the chamber, when Lorenzo again called to 
him, and inquired with great kindness why Pico of Mi- 
randula had not once paid him a visit during his sickness. 
Politiano apologized for his friend, by assuring Lorenzo 
that he had only been deterred by the apprehension that 
his presence might be troublesome. " On the contrary," 
replied Lorenzo, " if his journey from the city be not 
^' troublesome to him, I shall rejoice to see him before I take 
" my final leave of you." Pico accordingly came, and seat- 
ed himself at the side of Lorenzo, whilst Politiano, re* 
dining on the bed, near the knees of his revered benefactor, 
as if to prevent any extraordinary exertion of his declining 
voice, prepared for the last time to share in the pleasures 
of his conversation. After excusing himself to Pico for 
the task he had imposed upon him, Lorenzo expressed his 
esteem for him in the most aflfectionate terms, professing 
that he should meet his death with more cheerfulness 
after this last interview. He then changed the subject to 
more familiar and lively topics, and it was on this occasion 
that he expressed, not without some degree of jocularity, 
his wishes that he could have obtained a reprieve, until he. 
could have completed the library destined to the use of his' 
auditors. 

This 
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CHAP. This interview was scarcely terminated when a visitor 

^' of a very different character arrived. This was the haughty 
Savonarola and cnthusiastic Savonarola, who probably thought, that in 
visits Lorenzo, ^j^^ j^^^ moments of agitation and of suffering, he might be 
enabled to collect materials for his factious purposes* With 
apparent charity and kindness, the priest exhorted Lorenzo 
to remain firm in the catholic faith ; to which Lorenzo 
professed his strict adherence. He then required an avowal 
of his intention, in case of his recovery, to live a virtuous 
and well-regulated life ; to this he also signified his sincere 
assent. Lastly, he reminded him, that, if needful, he ought 
to bear his death with fortitude. " With cheerfulness," 
replied Lorenzo, " if such be the will of God." On his 
quitting the room, Lorenzo called him back, and, as an 
unequivocal mark that he harboured in his bosom no 
resentment against him for the injuries which he had 
received, requested the priest would bestow upon him 
his benediction ; with which he instantly complied, Lo- 
renzo making the usual responses with a firm and collected 
voice {a). 

No 



{a) In the life of Savonarolay written in Latin, at considerable length, bj 
Giovanfrancesco Pico prince of Mirandula, nephew of the celebrated Pico 
whom we have had occasion so frequently to mention, an account is given of 
this interview, which dlfiFers in its most essential particulars from that which 
is above related. If we may credit this narrative, Lorenzo, when at the point 
of death, sent to request the attendance of Savonarola, to whom he was de« 
sirous of making his confession. Savonarola accordingly came, but, before he 
would consent to receive him as a penitent, required that he should declare 
his adherence to the true faith ; to which Lorenzo assented. He then insisted 
on a promise from Lorenzo, that if he had unjustly obtained the property 
of others, he would return it. Lorenzo, after a short hesiution, replied, 
'* Doubtless, father, I shall do this, or, if it be not in my power, I shall enjoin 
•• it as a duty upon my heirs." Thirdly, Savonarola required that he should 
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No species of reputation is so cheaply acquired as that CHAP, 
derived from death-bed fortitude. When it is fruitless to ' 

contend, and impossible to fly, little applause is due to that Death of 
resignation which patiently awaits its doom. It is not ^'^*'**** 
therefore to be cotisidered as enhancing that dignity of cha- 
racter which Lorenzo had so frequently displayed, that he 
sustained the last conflict with equanimity. " To judge 
" from his. conduct, and that of his servants," pays Poli- 
tiano, " you would have thought that it was they who 
" momentarily expected that fate, from which he alone 
" appeared to be exempt." Even to the last the scintilla- 
tions of his former vivacity were perceptible. Being asked, 
on taking a morsel of food, how he relished it, " As a 
" dying man always does," was his reply. Having affec- 
tionately embraced his surrounding friends, and submitted 
to the last ceremonies of the church, he became absorbed 
in meditation, occasionally repeating portions of scripture, 
and accompanying his ejaculations with elevated eyes, and 
solemn gestures of his hands, till the energies of life gra- 
dually declining, and pressing to his lips a magnificent cru- 
cifix, he calmly expired. 

In the height of his reputation, and at a premature His character. 
period of life, thus died Lorenzo de' Medici ; a man who 
may be selected from ajl the characters of ancient and 

modern 



restore the republic to liberty, and establish it in its former state of independ- 
ence ; to which Lgrenzo not choosing to make any reply, the priest left him 
without giving him his absolution. Savonar. vita^ inter vii. select, <viror* ap. 
Bates. Lond, 1 704. A story that exhibits evident symptoms of thiit party-spirit 
which did not arise in Florence until after the death of Lorenzo, and which, 
being contradictory to the account left by Politiano, written before the motives 
for misrepresentation existed, is only rendered deserving of notice by the 
necessity of its refutation. 
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c HA p, modem history, as exhibitlog the most remarkablo in* 
stance of depth of penetration, versatility of talent, and 
comprehension of njipd (a). Whether genius be a predomi- 
nating impulse, directing the mind to some particular object, 
or whether it be ah energy of intellect that arrives at excel- 
lence in any department in which it may be employed, it is 
certain that there are few instances in which a successful 
exertion in any human pursuit has not occasioned a dere- 
liction of many other objects, the attainment of which 
might have conferred immortality. If the powers of the 
mind are to bear down all obstacles that oppose their pro- 
gress, it seems necessary that they should sweep along in 
some certain course, and in one collected mass. What 
then shall we think of that rich fountain which, whilst it 
was poured out by so many different channels, flowed 
through each with a full and equal stream ? To be absorbed 
in one pursuit, however important, is not the character- 
istic of the higher class of genius, which, piercing through 
the various combinations, and relations of surrounding cir- 
cumstances, sees all things in their just dimensions, and attri- 
butes to each its due. Of the various occupations in which 
Lorenzo engaged, there is not one in which he was not 
eminently successful ; but he was most particularly distin- 
guished in those which justly hold the first rank in human 
estimation. The facility with which he turned from subjects 

of 



(ii) " Soyons arares,'' says M. Tenhoye, ** da titre sacr£ de grand hommct 
«< prodigu^ si souveDt et si ridiculement aux plus minces personnages, mais ne 
** k rcfusons point a Laurent de Medicis. Malheur a V axne froide et mal or* 
** ganis^» qui nc sentirait pas son extreme m^rite ! On pcut en toute tufct^ 
** 3'estimer de son admirapon pour lui.'* Mem^ Gen* /iv, xi« /. 146* 
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of the highest importance to those of amusement and levity, chap. 
suggested to his countrymen the idea that he had two dis- ^' 
tinct souls combined in one body. Even his moral cha- 
racter seems to have partaken in some degree of the same 
diversity, and his devotional poems are as ardent as his 
lighter pieces are licentious. On all sides he touched the 
e:fctreme8 of human character, and the powers of his mind 
were only bounded by that impenetrable circle which pre- 
scribes the limits of human nature. 

As a statesman, Lorenzo de' Medici appears to peculiar Review ofw* 
advantage. Uniformly employed in securing the peace and ^ute^^ * 
promoting the happiness of his country by just regulations 
at home, and wise precautions abroad, and teaching to 
the surrounding governments those important lessons of 
political science, on which the civilization and tranquillity 
of nations have since been found to depend. Though pos- 
sessed of undoubted talents fur military exploits, and of 
sagacity to avail himself of the imbecility of neighbouring 
powers, he was superior to that avarice of dominion which, 
without improving what is already acquired, blindly aims 
at more extensive possessions. The wars in which he en- 
gaged were for securityt not for territory ; and the riches 
produced by the fertility of the soil, and the industry and 
ingenuity of the inhabitants of the Florentine republic, in- 
stead of being dissipated in imposing projects and ruinous 
expeditions, circulated in their natural channels, giving 
happiness to the individual, and respectability to the state. 
If he was not insensible to the charms of ambition, it was 
the ambition to deserve rather than to enjoy ; and he was 
always cautious not to exact from the public favour mbre 

VOL* 1 1« II than 
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than it might be voluntarily willing to bestow^ Hie aj^ 
proximating suppression of the liberties oi Florenoe, under 
the influence of hia descendants, may induce suspicions 
unfavourable to his patriotism ; but it will be diflicult, not 
to say impossible, to discover, either in his conduct or hid 
precepts, any thing that ought to stigmatize him as an 
enemy to the freedom of his country. The authority 
which he exercised was the same as that which his ances* 
tors had enjoyed, without injury to the republic, for 
nearly a century, and had descended to him as inseparable 
from the wealth, the respectability, and the powerful fo- 
reign connexions of his family* The superiority of his 
talents enabled him to avail himself of these advantages 
with irresistible effect ; but history suggests not an instance 
in which they were devoted to any other purpose than that 
of promoting the honour and the independence of the 
Tuscan state. It was not by the continuance, but by the 
dereliction of the system that he had established, and to 
which he adhered to the close of his life, that the Floren- 
tine republic sunk under the degrading yoke of despotic 
power J and to his premature death we may unquestion- 
ably attribute, not only the destruction of the common- 
wealth, but all the calamities that Italy soon afterwards 
sustained. 

Attachment of The Sympathies of mind, like the laws of chemical b£^ 

louxtnzo!^^ finity, are uniform. Great talents attract admiration, the 

offering of the understanding ; but the qualities of the 

heart can alone excite affection, the offering of the heart. 

If we may judge of Lorenzo de' Medici by the ardour with 

Vhich his friends and contemporaries have expressed their 

I attachment^ 
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attachment, we shall form conclusions highly favourable CHAP, 
to his sensibility and his social virtues. The exaction of . 
those attentions usually paid to rank and to power, he left 
to such as had no other claims to respect ; he rather chose 
to be considered as the friend and the equal, than as the 
dictator of his fellow-citizens. His urbanity extended to 
the lowest ranks of society ; and while he enlivened the 
city of Florence by magnificent spectacles and amusing 
representations, he partook of them himself with a relish 
that set the example of festivity. It was the general opi- 
nion in Florence, that whoever was favoured by Lorenzo 
could not fail of success. Valori relates, that In the repre- 
sentation of an engagement on horseback, one of the com- 
batants, who was supposed to contend under the patronage 
of Lorenzo, being overpowered and wounded, avowed his , 
resolution to die rather than submit to his adversary, 
and it was not without difficulty that he was rescued from 
the danger, to receive from the bounty of Lorenzo the 
reward of his well-meant though mistaken fidelity. 

The death of Lorenzo, which happened on the eighth circumstances 
day of April 1492, was no sooner known at Florence than ^"^^"1*"^ *"** 
a general alarm and consternation spread throughout the 
city, and the inhabitants gave way to the most unbounded 
expressions of grief. Even those who were not friendly 
to the Medici lamented in this misfortune the prospect of 
the evils to come. The agitation of the public mind was 
increased by a singular coincidence of calamitous events, 
which the superstition of the people considered as porten- 
tous of approaching commotions. The physician. Pier 
Leoni, whose prescriptions had failed of success, being 

112 apprized 
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CHAP, apprized of the result, left Careggi in a state cf distraction, 
and precipitated himself into a well in the suburbs of the 
city {a). Two days preceding the death of Lorenzo, the 
great dome of the Reparata was struck with lightning, 
and on the side which approached towards the chapel of 
the Medici, a part of the building fell. It was also ob- 
served that one of the golden palle or balls, in the embla* 
zonment of the Medicean arms, was at the same time 
struck out. For three nights, gleams of light were said to 
have been perceived proceeding from the hill of Fiesole, 
and hovering above the church of S. Lorenzo, where the 
remains of the family were deposited. Besides these inci- 
dents, founded perhaps on some casual occurrence, and 

only 



{d) Whether Leont died a voluntary death has been doubted. The enemies 
of the Mediciy who upon the death of Lorenzo began to nneditate the ruin of 
his family) have accused Fiero his son with the perpetration of the deed, and 
this opinion is openly avowed by Giacopo Sanazaro in an Italian poem in ter%a 
Rima^ in which he has imitated Dante with great success, <v, Jpp, No, LXXVIII. 
But I must observe, that this poem bears internal evidence of its having been 
written after the Medici were driven from Florence, when their enemies were 
labouring by every possible means to render them odious. On the other hand, 
besides the testimony of Politiano that Leoni accelerated his own death».we 
have that of Petrus Crinitus (Fiero Ricci), a contemporary author, who, in his 
treatise De bomsta DisdpUna^ has a chapter Di bominibtis fui se ipsos in pMtttunja' 
cianty in which he thus adverts to the death of Leoni : ** Sed enim quod nuper 
•• accidit in Petro Leonio, mirificum certe visum est ; quando is, et in philoso- 
" phia vir ezcellens, ac prudentia prop6 cgregia in puteum se Florentino sub- 
** urbano immersit." Lib. iii. cap. 9. This circumstance is also related by 
Valerianus. De infeU littratwum^ lib, i. It appears, however, from an account 
of the death of Lorenzo,*published by Fabroni, from a MS. diary of an anony* 
mous Florentine author yet preserved in the Magliabechi library, Co4. xvii. 
Class* 25. that Leoni entertained apprehensions for his safety from the attend- 
ants of Lorenzo, who, without just cause, suspected that he had occasioned 
his death by poison. I shall give the extract from this diary in the Appendir^ 
JV^. LXXIX. 
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only rendered extraordinary by the workings of a heated CHAP, 
imagination, many others of a similar kind are related by * 

contemporary authors, which, whilst they exemplify that 
credulity which characterises the human race in every age, 
may at least serve to shew that the event to which they 
were supposed to allude was conceived to be of such mag- 
nitude as to occasion a deviation from the ordinary course 
of nature {a). From Careggi the body of Lorenzo was 
conveyed to the church of his patron saint, amidst the 
tears and lamentations of all ranks of people, who be- 
wailed the loss of their faithful protector, the glory of 
their city, the companion of their amusements, their com- 
mon father and friend. His obsequies were without o$ten« 
tation, he having a short time before his death given ex- 
press directions to that effect. Not a tomb or an inscrip- 
tion marks the place that received his ashes; but the 
stranger, who, smitten with the love of letters and of arts, 
wanders amidst the splendid monuments erected to the 
chiefs of this illustrious family, the work of Michelagnolo 
and of his powerful competitors, whilst he looks In vain for 
that inscribed with the name of Lorenzo, will be reminded 
of his glory by the mall. 

Throughout 

{a) Ficinus in fine Ploiini. Fior. 1492. Jmmir. Ub.xxwu v. iii. /. 186. 
Even Maehiavelli^ an author seldom accused of superstitiony seems on this oc- 
casion to concede his incredulity to the general opinion. '^ Ne morl mai al- 
'^ cuno, non solamente in Firenze, ma in Italia, con tanta fama di prudenza, 
^* ne che tanto alia suapatriadolesse. £ come dalla sua morte ne dovesse nas- 
** cere grandissime rovine, ne mpstro il cielo molti evidentissimi segni, &c. 
Hist, lib, viii. This author concludes his celebrated history, as Guicciardini. 
begins, with the highest eulogium on the character of Lorenzo. 
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CHAP. Throughout the rest of Italy the death of LoreaEO wa$ 
^' regarded as a public calamity of the most alarming kia4# 
Testirronies of Of thc arch which supported the political Csibric of tliat 
mlmo^.^ ' country he had long been considered as the centre^ and 
his loss seemed to threaten die whole with immediate de« 
struction. When Ferdinand, king of Naples, was in- 
formed of this event, he exclaimed, " this man has lived 
" long enough for his own glory, but too short a time for 
" Italy {a).'^ Such of the Italian potentates as were more 
nearly connected with the Medici ' sent ambassadors to 
Florence on this occasion. Letters of condolance were 
transmitted to Piero from almost all the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope. Many distinguished individuals also paid this last 
tribute to the memory of their friend and benefactor (^). 
Among these communications, dictated by flattery, by 
friendship, and by political motives, there is one of a moi^ 
interesting nature. This is a letter from the young cardi-* 
nal Giovanni de' Medici to his elder brother, vmtten four 
days after the death of their father, which evinces that the 
cardinal was not without apprehensions from the temper 
and disposition of Piero, and does equal honour to his 
prudence and to his filial piety. 



{a) *^ Satis sibi vir immortalitate dignissimus vixit, sed panim Italiae* 
** Utinam ne quis eo sabLito, moliatur, quae vivo, tentare ausus aoq fuisset." 
In which Ferdinand was supposed to allude to Lod. Sforza, 

Fair, vita Lour. v. i. fi^uz* 

{i) These letters, forming a collection in two volumes, are yet preserved 
in MS. in the Palazzo Feccbio at Florence, Filzn xxv. No, xv. 
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J%f Cardinal Giwamti i^ Medici^ at Rotncy to Piero d^ c H A p. 
Medki^ at Florence. 

** My dearest brother^ now the only support of our 
•* family; what I have to communicate to thee^ except 
** my tears^ I know notj for when I reflect on the loss 
•* we have sustained in the death of our father, I am 
** more inclined to weep than to relate my sorrow. What 
•* a father have we lost ! How indulgent to his children ! 
" Wonder not then that I grieve, that I lament, that I 
** find no rest. Yet, my brother, I have some consolation 
" in reflecting that I have thee,, whom I shall always 
•* regard in the place of a father. Do thou command-^ 
*• I shall cheerfully obey* Thy injunctions will give me 
•* more pleasure than I can express— order me — put me to 
** the test, there is nothing that shall prevent my compli- 
** ance. Allow me however^ my Piero, to express my hopes, 
" that in thy conduct to all, and particularly to those around* 
" thee, I may find thee as I could wish — beneficent, liberal^ 
** aflfable, humane ; by which qualities there is nothing but 
" may be obtained, nothing but may be preserved. Think 
** not that I mention this from any doubt that I entertain 
** of thee^ but because I esteem it to be my duty. Many 
** things strengthen and* console me ; the concourse of 
" people that surround our house with lamentation^ the 
.** sad and sorrowful appearance of the whole city, the 
** public mourning, and other similar circumstances, these 
** in a great degree alleviate my grief; but that which 
•* relieves me more than all the rest, is, that I have thee, 
** my brother, in whom I place a confidence that no words 
" can describe, &c. Ex urbe^ die I2tb Ap. 1492 (i?)." 

The 

(a) For the orignal^ v. dft^ No. LXXX* 
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CHAP. 
X. 



Death of Inno- 
crat VIII. and 
accession of 
Alexander VI. 



The common mediator of Italy being now no morei 
the same interested and unenlightened motives which had 
so often rendered that country the sej^t of treachery and 
of bloodshed again began to operate, and the ambitious 
views of the different sovereigns became the more dan- 
gerous as they were the more concealed. Such was the 
confidence w^hich they had placed in Lorenzo, that not 
a measure of importance was determined on by any of 
them without its being previously communicated to him, 
when, if he thought it likely to prove hostile to the ge- 
neral tranquillity, he was enabled either to prevent its 
execution, or at least to obviate its ill effects; but upon 
his death a general suspicion of each other took place, 
and laid the foundation of the unhappy consequences that 
soon afterwards ensued. The impending evils of Italy 
were accelerated by the death of Innocent VIIL who sur- 
vived Lorenzo only a few months, and still more by 
the elevation to the pontificate of Roderigo Borgia, the 
scourge of Christendom, and the opprobrium of the hu- 
man race {a). 

Piero 



{a) A nriking instance of the influence which Lorenzo had obtained over 
the mind of Innocent VIII. appears from one of his unpublished letters pre- 
served in the Palazzo Feccbs$ at Florence (Filz, lix. No. xiv), dated the i6th' 
day of June 1488, from which. we collect^ that the pope had transmitted to 
him the list of an intended promotion of cardinals, which Lorenzo returns, in- 
forming him that he approves of the nomination of such of them whose names 
he has marked with a pen» and exhorting him to carry his intentions with re- 
spect to them into execution, concluding his letter with reminding the pope M 
Si pub consolari ancor lui^ se ne riconii. In fact, the assumption of Giovanni dc* Me- 
dici to the purple took place early in the following year; and as Innocent VIIL 
only made one promotion of cardinals during his pontificate, it appears that 
Lorenzo had sufificient address to procure the name of his son^ who was then 
only thirteen years of age, to be included in the list. 
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Piero de* Medici, on whom the eyes and expectations of CHAP, 
the public were turned, gave early indications that he was ^' 
unable to sustain the weight that had devolved upon him, j^ ^.^ ^^ 
Elated with the authority derived from his father, but for- ^^c French 
getting the admonitions by which it was accompanied, he 
relaxed the reins that controlled all Italy, to grasp af the 
supreme dominion of his native place. For this purpose 
he secretly formed a more intimate connexion with the 
king of Naples and the pope, which being discovered by 
the penetrating eye of Lodovico Sforza, raised in him a 
spirit of jealousy, which the professions and assurances of 
Piero could never allay. An interval of dissatisfaction, ne- 
gotiation, and distrust took place, till at length the soli- 
citations of Lodovico and the ambition of Charles VIIL 
brought into Italy a more formidable and warlike race, 
whose arrival spread a general terror and alarm, and con- 
vinced, too late, the states and sovereigns of that country 
of the folly of their mutual dissensions. Even Lodovico 
himself, who in the expectation of weakening his rivals, 
and of vesting in himself the government of Milan, had 
incessantly laboured to accomplish this object, no sooner 
saw its approach than he shrunk from it in terror ; and 
whilst he was obliged, for the sake of consistency, tp per- 
severe in exhorting Charles to proceed in his enterprize 
against the kingdom of Naples, he endeavoured by secret 
emissaries to excite against him the most formidable op- 
position of the Italian powers. Lodovico having for this 
purpose dispatched an envoy to Florence, Piero conceived 
that he had obtained a favourable opportunity of convin- 
cing the king of France of the insincerity of his pretended 
ally, and thereby of deterring him from the further pro- 
VOL. II. K K secution 
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CHAP, secution of his undertaking; but, however laudable his 
^' purpose might be, the means which he adopted for its ac^ 
complishment reflect but little credit on his talents. In the 
palace of the Medici was an apartment which communi- 
cated with the gardens by a secret door, constructed by 
Lorenzo de' Medici for the purpose of convenience and re- 
tirement. In this room, Piero, pretending to be sick, con- 
trived an interview with the agent of Lodovico, whilst the 
envoy of Charles VIII. secreted behind the door, was privy 
to their conversation {a). Whether Piero had not the ad- 
dress to engage the Milanese suflSciently to develope the 
views of his master, or whether the French envoy found 
the Italian politicians equally undeserving of confidence, 
rests only on conjecture ; but the communication of this 
incident to Charles tended not in the slightest degree to 
avert the impending calamity. On the contrary, the con- 
duct of Piero being made known to Lodovico, rendered any 
further communication between them impossible, and by 
preventing that union of the Italian states, which alone 
could have opposed with eflfcct the further progress of the 
French arms, facilitated an enterprize that could owe its 
success only to the misconduct of its opponents (^). 

Expulsion of This unfortunate event led the way to another incident 

k^T^t. niore immediately destructive to the credit and authority of 
Piero de' Medici. Charles, at the head of his troops, had, 
without resistance, reached the confines of the Florentine 
state, and bad attacked the town of Sarzana, which Lo- 
renzo, 

(«) OriciU. dt hilh Ital. /. 3f . 
{h) Guiniard. Hist, i" Ittdia, lib. L 
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renzo, after having recovered it from the Genoese, had CHAP, 
strongly fortified. The approach of such a formidable 
body of men, the reputation they had acquired, and the 
atrocities they had committed in their progress, could not 
fail of exciting great consternation in Florence, where the 
citizens began freely to express their dissatisfaction with 
Piero de' Medici, who they asserted had, by his rash and 
intemperate measures, provoked the resentment of a power- 
ful sovereign, and endangered the very existence of the 
republic. This crisis suggested to Piero the situation in 
which his father stood, when, in order to terminate a war 
which threatened him with destruction, he had hastened 
to Naples, and, placing himself in the power of an avowed 
enemy, had returned to Florence with the credentials of 
peace {a). The present season appeared to him favourable 
for a similar attempt; but, as Guicciardini judiciously oh- 
serves, it is dangerous to guide ourselves by precedent^ 
unless the cases be exactly alike; unless the attempt be 
conducted with equal prudence, and, above all, unless it be 
attended with the same good fortune (3). The impetuosity 
of Piero prevented him from observing these distinctions- 
hastening to the French camp, he threw himself at the 
feet of Charles, who received his submission with cold- 
ness and disdain (r). Finding his entreaties ineffectual, he 
became lavish in his offers to promote the interests of the 

king, 

{a) 'o, aniff F$L I. p. z\Z. 
{b) Gta<ciard. Hifi* d" haUa^ lib, L 
(c) OricelL di btllo Ital, /. 39. 
KK 2 
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CHAP, king, and, as a pledge of his fidelity, proposed to deliver 
up to him not only the important fortress of Sarzana, 
which had till then successfully resisted his attacks, but 
also the town of Pietra Santa, and the cities of Pisa and 
Leghorn, Charles at the same time undertaking to restore 
them, when he had accomplished his conquest of the 
kingdom of Naples {a). The temerity of Picro in pro- 
voking the resentment of Charles, added to his inability 
tQ ward off, and his pusillanimity in resisting the blow^ 
completed what his ambition and his arrogance had be- 
gun, and for ever deprived him of the respect and con- 
fidence of his fellow-citizens. On his return to Florence, 
after this disgraceful compromise, he was refused admit- 
tance into the palace of the magistrates, and, finding that 
the people at large were so highly exasperated against him 
as to endanger his personal safety, he hastily withdrew him- 
self from his native place, and retreated to Venice {B). The 

distress 



(a) The French were themselves asto&ished at the prodigality of Piero, and 
the facility with which he deliyered into their hands places of so much im* 
portance. ** Ceux qui traitoyent avcc Pierre,*' says P. de Commines, 
** m'ont compt^, 8c a plusiers autres V ont dit, en se raillant & moquant de 
^ luif qn'ils etoient ebahis comme si tot accordia si grand chose* #c a quot ils 
** ne 9*attendoient point." Mm. dt Cmmints^ Iw. yii* /• 198. The day after 
Piero had entered into his unfortunate treaty, Lodovico Sforza arrived at the 
French camp, when Piero, who was not at open enmity with him, excused 
himself for not having met him on the road, because Lodovico had missed 
his way. ^* It is true enough," said Lodovico, '* that one of us has lost his 
J* way, but perhaps it may prove to be yourself." GwV. Uh. i. 

(^) Condivi relates an extraordinary story respecting Piero de' Medici, 
communicated to him by Michelagnolo* who had it seems formed an intimacy 
with one Cardiere, an improvvisatore, that frequented the house of Lorenzo^ 
and amused his evenings with singing to the lute. Soon after the death x>f 

3 
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distress and devastation which the inhabitants of Italy ex- C HA P. 
perienced for a series of years after this event, have afforded 
a subject upon which their historians have dwelt with me- 
lancholy accuracy. Amidst these disasters, there is per- 
haps no circumstance that so forcibly excites the regret of 
the friends of letters, as the plundering of the palace of the 
Medici, and the dispersion of that invaluable library, whose 
origin and progress have before been traced. The French 
troops that had entered the city of Florence without oppo- 
sition, led the way to this sacrilegious deed, in the perpe- 
tration of which they were joined by the Florentines them- 
selves, who openly carried off, or secretly purloined, what- 
ever 



Lorenzo, Cardicre informed Michelagnolo, that Lorenzo had appeared to hbn, 
habited only in a black and ragged mantle thrown over his naked limbs, and 
had ordered him to acquaint Piero de' Medici, that he would in a short time 
be banished from Florence. Cardierc, who seems judiciously to have feared 
the resentment of the living more than that of the dead, declined the office ; 
but soon afterwards Lorenzo entering his chamber at midnight, awoke him, 
and reproaching him with his inattention, gave him a violent blow on the 
cheek. Having communicated this second visit to his friend, who advised 
him no longer to dd»y his errand, he set out for Careggi, where Piero then 
resided, but meeting him with his attendants about midway between that 
place and Florence, he there delivered his message, to the great amusement of 
Piero and his followers ; one of whom, Bernardo Divizio, afterwards Cardinal 
da Bibbiena, sarcastically asked him, Wbelber^ if Lorenzo had been desirous ofgiv* 
l^g information to bis son, it was likelj be would bave preferred sucb a messenger to a 
personal communication f The biographer adds, with great solemnity, •* La vision 
** del Cardiere, o delusion dlabolica, o predizion divina, o forte immagina- 
*« zione, ch* ella si fosse, si verifico/*— But the awful spectre* is now before 
me— I sec the terrified musician start from his slumbers ; his left hand grasps 
his beloved lyre, whilst, with his right thrown over his head, he attempts to 
shroud himself from the looks of Lorenzo, who, with a countenance more 
in sorrow than in anger, points out to him his destined mission. To realize 
this scene so as to give it interest and eflFcct, required the glowing imagination 
and the animated pencil of a Fuseli. 
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CHAP, ever they could discover that was interesting, rare, or va- 
^' luable. Besides the numerous manuscripts in almost every 
language, the depredators seized, with contentious avidity, 
the many inestimable specimens of the arts with which 
the house of the Medici abounded, and which had long 
rendered it the admiration of strangers, and the chief or- 
nament of the city. Exquisite pieces of ancient sculpture, 
vases, cameos, and gems of various kinds, more estim- 
able for their workmanship than for their native value, 
shared in the general ruin ; and all that the assiduity and 
the riches of Lorenzo and his ancestors had been able to 
accumulate in half a century, was dissipated or demolished 
in a day [a). 

The 



(a) The destmction of this invaluable collection is patheticall7 related by 
Bernardo Ruccellai. " Hie me studium chariusque litteranim antiquitatis 
** admonety ut non possim non deplorare inter subitas fundatissimss familix 
« ruinas^ Mediceam bibliothecam* insignesque thesauros, quomm pars a Gal- 
*' lis, pars a paucis e nostris, rem turpissimam honesta specie prxtendentibus, 
<< furacissime subrepta sunt. Nam cum jam pridem gens Medicea floreret 
** omnibus copiis> terra, marique cuncta exquirere, dum sibi Grzcarum, Latl- 
'* narumque litteranim monumenta, toreumata, genunas, margaritas* aliaque 
« hujuscemodi opera, natura simul 6c antiquo artificio conspicua compara* 
** rent," &c. ** Testimonio sunt litterx gemmis ipsis incisx Laurentii, nomen 
** praeferentes, quas ille sibi familisque suae prospiciens scalpendas curavit, 
** futurum ad posteros regii splendoris monumentum," &c. ** Hxc onmia 
** magno conquisita studio, sunmiisque parta opibus, et ad muitum xvi in 
** deliciis habita, quibus nihil nobilius, nihil Florentiae quod magis visendum 
" putaretur, uno puncto temt>oris in prsdam cessere ; tanta GaJlorum ara* 
** riu, perfidiaque nostrorum fuit/' De beUo Jiai. /. 5 a, ifc. This event is 
also conunemorated by P. de Conmiines^ who, with true Gothic simplicity, 
relates the number, weight, and saleable value of the articles of which the 
palace of . the Medici was plundered. The antique vases he denominates, 
^* beaux pots d'agate— *& tant de beaux camaycuz, bien taill^s que mer« 
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The same reverse of fortune that overwhelmed the po- 
litical labours of Lorenzo, that rendered his descendants 
fugitives, and dispersed his effects, seemed to extend to 
his friends and associates, almost all of whom unhappily 
perished within a fhort interval after his death, although in 
the common course of nature they might have expected 
a longer life. The first of these eminent men was £rmo- Death of 
lao Barbaro, of whose friendly intercourse with Lorenzo BaAaio. 
many testimonies remain, and who died of the plague in 
the year 1493, when only thirty-nine years of age(^i). 

This 



^ veilles (qu' autrefois j'avois veus) & bien trois mille medales d* or 8c d* ar- 
*^ genty bien. la pesanteur de quarante livres ; & croi qu'il n^ avoit point 
** antant de belles medales en Italie. Ce qu'il perdit ce jour en la cite valoit 
** cent mille ecus 5c plus/' Mem, dt Com, U*u. vii. r. 9. 

{a) The life and learned labours of Ermolao have afforded a subject of 
much discussion to Vossius, Bayle, and others, and have been considered with 
particular accuracy by Apostolo Zeno, Dissert, Fess, 'v, il. /. 348. feT /f^. His 
first work was a treatise De Qalibatu^ which he wrote at eighteen years of age* 
His Castigathues PUmau^ entitle him to rank with the most successful restorers 
of learning. Politiano denominates him, Hermolaus Barharus barharia hostis 
acerrimus, Miscet, cap, xc* Being on an embassy to Rome in the year I49i» 
Innocent Vni. conferred on him the high dignity of Patriarch of Aquileja, 
which he accepted without regarding the decree of the Venetian government^ 
which directed that none of their ministers at the court of Rome should receive 
any ecclesiastical preferment without the consent of the council. His father, 
who held the second office in the state> is said to have died of chagrin, because 
he could not prevail upon his countrymen to approve the preferment of his son. 
But Ermolao availed himself of his dismission from public business, to return 
nnxh greater earnestness to his studies, and in two years wrote more than he 
had done for twenty years preceding. In his last sickness at Rome, Pico of 
Mirandula sent him a remedy for the cure of the plague, composed of the oil of 
scorpions, the tongues of asps, &c. *' Ut nihil fieri posset contra pestilentem 
** morbum commodius aut presentius.'' Crim, de honest, ducip, lib, i. c, 7. But 
this grand panacea arrived too late. '* £g1i non e da tacersi," says Apostolo 
Zeno, ^* un gran fregio di questo valente uomo, ed e, che visse^ c knorl verginel 
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This event was succeeded by the death of Pico of Miran- 
dula, who in his thirty-second year fell a victim to his 
picoofMiran. avidity for science, and has left posterity to regret that he 
'^"^^' turned his astonishing acquisitions to so little account. 

AgnoioPoii. Nor did Pdlitiano long survive his great patron. He died at 
***"^' Florence on the twenty-fourth day of September 1494, 

when he had just completed his fortieth year. 

Absurd account It is painful to rcflcct ou the propensity which has ap- 
dl«i^**"^ *"* peared in all ages to sully the most ilustrious characters by 
the imputation of the most degrading crimes- Jovius, with 
apparent gravity, informs us, that Politiano, having enter- 
tained a criminal passion for one of his pupils, died in the 
paroxysm of an amorous fevcr^ whilst he was singing his 
praises on the lute {a) ; and this preposterous tale has been re- 
peated, with singular variations, by many subsequent writers. 
To attempt a serious refutation of so absurd a charge would 
be an useless undertaking ; but it may not be iminteresting 

to 



VThich information is confirmed by the authority of Piero Dolfini, who, in a 
letter to Ugolino Verini, assertSi quod absque ulla carmis contagione 
rixEiLiT. Dijj. Fcjs. ii. /. jSj. A very particular account of the manners 
and person of Ermolao is given in a letter from Piero de' Medici to his father 
Lorenzo^ then absent at the baths of Vignone, from which it appears, that he 
had paid a Tisit to Florence, and was received there with great honour as the 
friend of Lorenzo. Jff* Nc» LXXXI. 

(a) Fentttt eum ingenui adolescentis insano amore percitum, fiidle in le* 
talem morbom incidisse. Correpta enim cithara, quom eo incendio, et rapida 
febre torreretur, supremi furoris carmioa decantavit ; ita^ ut mox deliranteiliy 
▼oz ipn et digitorum nervi, et vitalis denique spiritus, inverecunda urgente 
aaerte, desererent : quum maturando jodicio integrae statrque letatis anni, non 
sine grari Mosarum injariaf doloreqoe seculi, festinante fato eriperent«r» 
TMi, £ltg. r^. zxxviii. 



to inquire by what circumttaAces it was first suggested ; 
as it may serve to shew on how slight a foundation 
detraction can erect her superstructure. On the death of 
Lorenzo de' Medici, Politiano attempted to pour forth his 
grief in the following monody to his memory, which, 
although left in an unfinished state, and not to be ranked 
in point of composition with many of his other writings, is 
strongly expressive of the anguish and agitation of his 
mind: 
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CHAP. 
X. 



Monodia in Laurentium Mcdicem. 



VOL. II. 



Quis dabit capid meo 
Aquam ? quis ocuUs meis 
Fontem lachrymarum dabit ? 
Ut nocte fleam, 
Ut luce fleam. 
Sic turtur viduus solet ; 
Sic cygnus moriens solet ; 
Sic lusdnia conqueri. 
Heu miser, miser ; 
O dolor, ddon ' 
— -Laurus impetu fiilmicis 
lUa ilia jacet subito; 
Laurus omnium Celebris 
Musarum choris, 
Nympharum choris. 
Sub cujus patula coma, 
£t Pboebi lyra blaadius 
£t vox duldus inspnat. 
Nun<; muta omnia. 
Nunc surda omnia. 



Hit monody 
00 IfOrtato. 



—Quis 
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«— Quis datnt cs^ti meo 
Aquami quisoculu meis . 
Fontem lacbrymarum 4abit ? 
Ut nocte fleam, 
Ut luce fleam. 
Sic turtur viduus solet j 
Sic cygnus moriens solet j. 
Sic luscinia conqueri. 
Heu miser, miser j ' 
O dolor, dolor. 



Who from peremiial streams shall brliig. 
Of gushing floods a ceaseless spring ? 
That through the day in hopeless woe. 
That through the night my tears may flow. 
As the reft turtle mourns his mate. 
As sings the swan his coming &te. 
As the sad nightingale complains, 
I pour my anguish and my strains. 
Ah wretched, wretched past relief, ] 
O grief, beyond alt other grief. . 

—Through heaven the^gleamy (ightiung flies, ' 

And prone on earth my laurel lies : 

That laurel, boast of many a tongue, | 

Whose praises every muse has sung. 
Which every dryad of the grove. 
And all the tuneful sisters love. 
That laurel, that erewhile displayed 

Its ample honours ; m whose shade j 

To louder notes was strung the lyre^ 

And sweeter sang th' Aonian quire, | 

Now silent, silent all around. 

And deaf the ear that drank the sound. 

—Who i 



— *Who from perennial streams shall bring* p H A P. 

Of gushing floods a ceaseless spring ? ^* 

That through the day in hopeless woe, 
That through the night my tears may flow. 
As the reft turtle mourns his mate. 
As sings the swan his coming fate. 
As the sad nightingale complains, 
I pour my anguish and my strains. 
Ah wretched, wretched past relief, 
O grief, beyond all other grief. 

Such was the object of the afl^ction? of PoUtiaDO^ and 
such the amorous effusion, in the midst of which lie was 
intercepted by the hand of death ; yet if we advert to the 
charges which have been brought against him, we shall 
find that they ar^ qhiefly, if not wholly, to be attributed to 
a misrepresentation, or perversion^ of these lines. Of those 
who, after Javius, have repeated the accusation^ one author 
informs us, that the verses which Politiano addressed to 
the object of his love were so tender and impassioned, that 
he expired just as he had finished the second couplet {a). 
Another relates that in the frenzy of a fever, he had 
duded the vigilance of his guard, and escaping from his 
bed, seized his lute, and began to play upon it under the 

window 



{a) FarHlmSf An^cioHs de Florence^ lib. iv. /. 196. ** La passion criminelle 
<* qu*il avoit pour un de ses ccoliers de haute quality, ne pouvant etre assouvicy 
*' lui donna la £evre chaude. Dans la violence de V acces, il fit un chanson 
** pour r objet dont il dtoit charm^> se leva du lit, prit un lath, & se mit a la 
** chanter sur un air si tehdre, & si pitoyable, qu'il expira en a£hevant U second 
^** couplet ; le m^me jour que Charles VIII. passa les Alpes pour aller a la con- 
f* c^tt de Naples.'' This author seems equally misinformed as to the man- 
jMir and the time of the death of FoUtiano* 

LL 2 
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window of a young Greek of whom he was enamoured, 
whence he was brought back by his friends, half dead, and 
expired in his bed soon afterwards [a). We arc next in-^ 
formed, that in a fit of amorous impatience, he occasioned 
his own death, by striking his head against the wall {b) : 
whilst a fourth author assures us, that he was killed by a 
fall from the stairs, as he was singing to his lute an elegy 
which he had composed on the death of Lorenzo de* 
Medici (r). The contrariety of these relations, not one 
of which is supported by the slightest pretence to serious 
or authentic testimony, is itself a sufficient proof of their 
futility. Some years after the death of Politiano, the cele- 
brated cardinal Bembo, touched with the untimely fate of 
a man whom he was induced by a similarity of taste and 
character to love and admire, paid a tribute of gratitude 
and respect to his memory in a few elegiac verses, in 
which, alluding to the unfinished monody of Politiano, he 
represents him as sinking under the stroke of fate, at the 

moment 



(«) ** PoUde&y ce bel esprit, qai parloit si blea Latins sHippelloit Ange ; 
•* mais il s'en faUoit beauconp qu'il en eat la ptiret^. La passion honteusc 
*< k Fabominable amour done il brulok pour un jeune gar9on, qui etoit Grec 
^ de naissance, a fletri a peq|>etuit^ sa memorie» ic causa sa mort. Car etant 
** tombe dans un fievre chaude, il se leva hrusquement de son lit, la nuit, que 
'* sa garde etoit endormie, pnt la luth a la main* St en alia jouer sous la fe« 
** netre du petit Grec. On Ten retira a demt mort, ic on le remp#rtai dans 
** son lit, ou il ezpira bient6t apr^s,'* &c« Jk Fs^Jitf Rmmrfms sw Firgili (sT 
sur Homirif Vc» MmcJL im vita PoL /• 472. 

{b) «* Vulgo fertur,*' says Vossius, IV ^/f . L^t. itt. iii. r. S. " obiisse Po- 
** litianum foedi amoris impattentia capiteinparietem illiso/' Jjf» M^i* 470. 

(r) BmUart Jcad. its Hommts intu/ri/, torn. i. f. 27S. << Polttien— ^tomba 
^ d'un escalier comme il chantoit sur son luth une elegiei qa'il aroit compos^e 
** sur la mort de Laurent, de* Medicis.*' 
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moment when, frantic wkh excess of grief, he was attempt- CHAP, 
iog, by the power of music, to revoke the fatal decree ^' 
which had deprived him of his friend, 

Poiifiani Tumulus. 

Duceret exdncto cum mors Laurbnte triumphum, . PoKtUmoceic- 

Laetaque pullads inveheretur equis, ^^^ bycar- 

Respidt insano ferientem pollice cbordas, "* 

Viscera singultu concudente, virum. 
Mirata est, tenuitque jugum : furit ipse, pioque 

Laurentem cunctos flagitat ore Deos. 
Miscebat predbus lachrymas, lachrymisque dolorem ; 

Verba ministrabat liberiora dolor. 
Risit, et antiquae non immemor ilia querelas, 

Orphd Tartans cum pamere vise, 
'Hie edam infemas tentat rescindere leges^ 

Fertque suas, dixit, in mea jura maaus. 
Protinus et flentem percussit dura poetam ; 

Rupit et in medio pectora docta sono. 
—Heu sic tu raptus, sic te mala fata tulerunt. 

Arbiter Ausoniae, Politiane, lyrae. 



Whilst borne in sable state, Lorenzo's bier 

The tyrant death, his proudest triumph, brings. 
He mark'd a bard in agony severe^ 

Smite with delirious hand the sounding strings* 
He stop'd— -he gaz'd — the storm of passion raged. 

And prayers ^th tears were mingled, tears with grief ^ 
For lost Lorenzo, war ^h fate he vaged. 

And every god was callM to bring relief.. 

3 The 
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Tlie tyrant smird— and mindful of the hoar 

When from the shades his consort Orpheus led, 
*' Rebellious too wouldst thou usurp my power, 

*' And burst the chain that binds the captive dead ?'* 
He spoke — and speaking launchM the shaft of fete, 

And closM the lips that glow'd with sacred fire. 
His timeless doom 'twas thus Politian met— ■ 

PojLiTi.\N, master of th' Ausonian lyre. 

The fiction of the poet, that Politiano had Incurred the 
resentment of death by his afFection for the object of his 
passion, suggests nothing more than that his death was 
occasioned by sorrow for the loss of his friend ; but the 
verses of Bembo seem to have given a further pretext to 
the enemies of Politiano, who appear to have mistakea the 
friend whom he has celebrated, for the object of an amorous 
passion, and to have interpreted these lines^ so hoQQUcable 
to Politiano, in a manner, not only the most unfavourable 
to his character, but the most opposite to theif real purport, 
and to the occasion which gave them birth {a). 

From 



(a) " Nous scavons maintcnant la veritable mort de Politien, que le Car- 
•* dinal Bcmbe a dcguts6c dans rcpitaphe qu'il lui a dress^e. Commc il chan- 
" toit sur le luth au des&us d*un escalier une chanson qu'il avwt faite autrefois 
" pour une fillcqu'il aimoit, lorsqu'il vint a certains vtri fort patetiques, son 
" luth lui tomba des mains, 8c lui tomba aussi de V escalier en has, et se rompit 
** Iccol." Pier.deS.RomuaUfAhegiduTresorChf^noLtomA\i.f.262.af.Menek. 
p* 476. These imputations on the moral character of Politiano have also been 
frequently adverted to by other authors : thus J. C. Scaliger, 

'* Obscseno moreris sed Politiane, faxore.'' 
And in yet grosser terms by Andrea Dati : 

<' £t ne te teneam dlutius, quot 

^ Fxdicat pueros Politianus." 

v« Mtnagtana. v. iv. /. i22t 
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From much more authentic documents which yet re* C H A p. 
mjun respecting the death of this eminent scholar, there is , 
reason to conclude, that it was occasioned by his grief for Authentic ^c 
the loss of his great patron, and by the subsequent mis- ^"|I|/'^'*^* 
fortunes of a family with which he was connected by so 
many endiaring ties. That he had incurred the public 
odium in a high degree, on account of his attachment to that 
family, is also certain ; and the mortification and anxiety 
which he on this account experienced, might contribute to 
accelerate the fatal event* It may also be obsehred, that 
his property was plundered during the commotions at 
Florence, and many of his works destroyed or lost in th6 
general devastation of the Laurentian Library ; which inci- 
dent made a deep impression on his mind {a)* In short, 
such was the sudden tide of misfortune that burst in upon * 
him from all quarters, that it is probable his fortitude was 
unable to support the shock; and, notwithstanding his 
industry, his accomplishments, and his unwearied exer- 
tions in promoting the progress of learnings to such an 
extreme of miaery was he reduced, that he is too justly 
enumerated by VaterioDm amongst tbe unhappy children 
df science, who have afforded examples for his singular 
work, Dc tnfelieitate Literatorum. But whatever was the 
immediate occasion of his death, indisputable evidence re- 
ihains, that his misfortunes were not so much to be attri- 
buted to his misconduct or his immorality, as to his steady 
adherence to the family of the Medki, at a time when 

the 



{a) This is sufficiently apparent.fram the beancHtil lines addressed to him 
by Tito Vespasiano Strozzi, published in the' collection of the poems of the two 
Strozziy father and son, by Aldo, 15 13'. v. Appendix^ iVb. LXXXII. 



X. 
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CHjiLP* die public Resentment against them was excited to the 
highest pitch, and that he breathed his last in the midst of 
his relatives and friends, having first expressed his de- 
sire to be buried in the church of S. Marco, in the habit of 
the Domenican order. This request was complied with 
by the piety of his pupil Roberto Ubaldini, one of the 
monks of the convent of S. Marco, who has left a memo- 
rial in his own hand-writing of the circumstances attending 
his death {a). His remains were accordingly deposited 
in the church of S. Marco, where his memory is preserved 
in an epitaph very unworthy of his character and ge- 
nius {i). 

The various and discordant relations respecting the 
death of Politiano are happily adverted to by one of his 
countrymen in the following lines ; 

Pampbili Saxiy 
De tnorte Angeli PoUtiani. 



Quo cecidit &to nostri decus Akoblus sbvi, 
Gends et Etruscae gloria, scire cupis i 



Icterid 



{a) The indcfatigaUe Abate Mehus^ ia his Itfc of Amhrogio Traversarit 
first produced these documents^ which die ivader will find in the Appendix, 
N9. LXXXIII. 

(*) POUTIAKUS. 

IN. HOC. TUMUIO. JACir^ 

AMGBLVS. UNUM* 

^l« CAPUT. BT* LINGVAS. 

aiS* MOTA. TRBS. MABUIT. 

OBIIT. AM. MCCCCLZZZXIT. 

SBP. ZZIT. JtTATIS. 
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Icteric! non huiic ladbes tristiinma moiti, CHAP. 

' Febris ad Elysi^a vel tulit atra domos ; ^ 

Non inflans humor pectus, non horrida biEs ; "— ~~ 

Mortiferse pestis denique nulla lues : 
Sed, quoniam rigidas ducebat montibus omos, 

Frangebat scopulos, decipiebat aves, 
Mukebat tigres, sistebat flumina cantu. 

Plectra movens plectro dulcius Ismario. 
Non {>lus Tbreicium laudabunt Orphea gentes. 

Calliope dixit dixit : Apollo, linum \ 
Jamque tacet nostrum rupes Heliconia nomen— * 

£t simul hunc gladio supposuere necis. 
Mors tamen haec illi vita est, nam gloria magna 

Invidia Phoebi Calliopesque mori« 



Ask'st thou what cause consigned to early fate 

PoLiTiAN, glory of the Tuscan state ? 

—Not loathsome jaundice tainting all the frame. 

Not rapid fever's keen consuming flame. 

Not viscous rheum that choaks the strugglmg breath, 

Nor any vulgar minister of death ; 

— 'Twas that his song to life and motion charmM 

The mountain oaks, the rock's cold bosom warm'd, 

Stay'd the prone flood, the tyger's rage control'd, 

Wkh sweeter strains than Orj^eus knew of old. — 

^ Dimmed is the lustre of my Grecian fame," 

Exclaim'd Calliope — " No more my name 

*• Meets even in Helicon its due regard," 

Apollo cry'd, and pierc'd the tuneful bard — 

-»Yet lives the bard in lasting fame approved. 

Who Phoebus and the muse to envy mov'd. 

VOL. II. MM The 
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CHAP. 
X. 

Disturbances 
excited by 
Girnlamo 
Savonarola. 



The expulsion of Piero de' Medici from Ftorence, nei- 
ther contributed to establish the tranquillity, nor to preserve 
the liberty of the republic. The inhabitants exulted for 
a time in the notion that they were freed from the tyranny 
of a family which had held them so long in subjection ; 
but they soon discovered that it was necessary to supply 
its absence, by increasing the executive power of the 
state. Twenty citizens were accordingly chosen by the 
appellation of Accoppiatoriy who were invested, not only 
with the power of raising money, but also of electing the 
chief magistrates. This form of government met how- 
ever with an early and formidable opposition ; and to the 
violence of political dissensions, was soon superadded the 
madness of religious enthusiasm. The fanatic, Savonarola, 
having, by pretensions to immediate inspiration from God^ 
and by harangues well calculated to impress the minds 
of the credulous, formed a powerful party, began, to aim 
at political importance. Adopting the popular side of 
the question, he directed the whole torrent of his elo- 
quence against the new mode of governmefit^ afBbrming^ 
that he was divinely authorized to declare^ that the 
legislative power ought to be extended to the citizens at 
large, that he had himself been the ambassador of the 
Florentines to heaven, and that Christ bad condescended 
to be their peculiar monarch [a\ The exertions of Savo- 
narola were successful. TThe newly elected magistrates 
voluntarily abdicated their offices ; and an efibrt was made 
to establish the government on a more popular basis, by 

vesting 



{a) Nerlit Commentarj dt* Fatti civili dt Firtnxi^ lib. iv. /, 6^. Aug. 1728. 

I 
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Testing the legislative power of the state in the ConsigUo char, 
Maggior^y or Council of the Citizens, and in a select body, ^ 
-called the Cansiglio degli Scelti^ or Select Council [a). The 
first of these was to be composed of at least one thousand 
citizens, who could derive their citizenship by descent, 
and were upwards of thirty years of age j the latter con- 
sisted of eighty members, who were elected half-yearly 
from the great council, and were upwards of forty years 
of age {b). These regulations, instead of uniting the ci- 
tizens in one common interest, gave rise to new dis- 
tinctions. The Fratescbiy or adherents of Savonarola, 
who were in general favourable to the liberty of the lower 
classes of the inhabitants, regarded the friar as the mes- 
senger of heaven, as the guide of their temporal and eter- 
nal happiness j whilst the Compagnacci^ or adherents to a 
more aristocratical government, represented him as a fac- 
tious impostor ; and Alexander VI. seconded their cause by 
fulminating against him the anathemas of the church. 
Thus impelled by the most powerful motives that can ac- 
tuate the human jniftd, the citizens of Florence were seized 
with a temporary insanity. In the midst of their devo- 
tions, they frequently rushed in crowds from the church, 
to assemble in the public squares, crying Viva Cristo^ sing- 
ing hymns, and dancing in circles formed by a citizen 
and a friar, placed alternately \c). The hymns sung on 

these 

(ii)' To this, government Machiavelli alludes in his second Dccennalc; 
" £ dppo qualche disparer trovaste* 
" Nuov* ordine al^overno, c furon tante, 
'* Che il vostro stato popolar fondaste.*' 
{h) tfirU^Cmment. Uh. iy. p. 66/67. 
(r) Aid* m* iy. /« 75. 

MM a 
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CHAP. 
X. 



Adherents of 
the Medici 
decapitated. 



these occasions were chicffy composed by Girolamo B^* 
vieniy who appears to have held a distinguished rank 
amongst these disciples of fanaticism {a). The enemies of 
Savonarola were as immoderate in their opposition as his 
partizans were in their attachment* Even the children of 
the city were trained in opposite factions, and saluted eack 
other with showers of pebbles j in which contests the gravest 
citizens were sometimes unable to resist the inclination of 
taking a part(^). 

Such was the state of Florence in the year 1497, when 
Piero de' Medici, who had long waited for an opportunity 

of 



(«) Some of these compositions arc preserved in the general collection of 
his poems. The following lines, which seem peculiarly adapted for such aa 
occasion^ may serve as a specimen : 

** Non fu mai'l piu bel solazz*, 

** Piu giocondo nc maggiore^ 

•* Che per zelo, e per amore 

** Di Jesu, diventar pazzo. 

** Ognun gridi com' io grido« 

** Sempre pazzOy pazzo, pazzo.'* 

Ofi di ButWi f. I45V 
(i) Eratalvolta, predicando il frate, in sul bello della predica suonata 
tamburi> e fatti altri ruroori per impedirlo ; e molte volte gli fu nel venir da 
S. Marco a S. Lipalrata gtu per la via del Cocomero, da' fanciuUi de' suoi av- 
versarj fatto baie fanciullesche, e da' fanciuUi della sua parte era voluto de- 
fendere, dimanierache, secondo il costume de' fanciulli Fiorentini, facevan<y ftP 
sassiy e cosl combattendo facevano infanciulHre degli uomini gravi ; perche 
occorse a M. Luca Corsini, benche Dottore assai riputato^ per favorire la parte 
del Frate mescolarsi co' fanciulli a fare a' sassi ; e Giovanbattista Ridolfi^ uno 
de' pia riputati e savj cittadini che fussero a tempj suor, posta da canto la gra- 
vita, e quel grado che a un talct e sT onorato Ctttadino si conveniva» prese un 
giomo I'armiy e in su certa occasione, per essere impedita al frate la predica 
intomo a S. Liparato* uscl della case de' Lorini vicine a quel tempio, quasi 
infiiriatOy senza seguito alcuno, con una roncola in ispalla^ gridando, Fi^a 
Crista ; com' anche gridavano i fanciulli del Frate ; c di que^tc cosl fatce cose 
ne seguivano spesso. NirU» Ccmmnf$, tit, jy. /. 74. 
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oF regaining his authority, entered into a negotiation withr C H A F. 
several of his adherents, who undertook, at an appointed ^' 
hour, to admit him within the walls of the city, with " 
the troops which he had obtsdned from the Venetian re- 
public, and from his relations of the Orsini family. Piero 
did not however make his appearance till the opportunity 
of assisting him was past. His abettors were discovered ; 
five of them, of the chief families of Florence, were deca- 
pitated ; the rest were imprisoned or sent into banishment. 
The persons accused would have appealed from their 
judges to the Consiglio Grande^ according to a law which 
had lately been obtained by the influence of the Fratescbl^ 
but that party, with Savonarola at their head, were cla- 
morous for the execution of the delinquents,, and in spite 
of the law which they had themselves introduced, eflfected 
their purpose. Amongst the five sufferers was Lorenzo 
Tornabuoni^ the maternal cousin of Lorenzo de* Medici,, 
of whose accomplishments Politiano has left a very favour- 
able, account, and to whom he has inscribed his beautiful 
poem intitled Ambra {a\ 

The authority of Savonarola was now at its highest Disgnccand 
pitch. Instead of a republic, Florence assumed the ap- ^^*^. 
pearance of a theocracy, of which Savonarola was the 
prophet, the legislator, and the judge [b\ He perceived not 

however 



(«) v, antit p. 137. 

(^} This fanatical party proceeded so far as even to strike a coin on the 
occasion, a specimen of which in stiver is preserved in the collection of the 
Earl of Orfordy to whose kind communications, since, the first edition of thts 
worky I have been greatly indebted. On one side is the Florentine device, 
(X JUwdilys^ with the motto, senatus popvlusc^te floremtinus ; on the 
otheri acrossi with the motto, jssus christus rex noster« 
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CHAP. Tiowcver that he had arrived at the edge of the precipice^ 

_^' and that by one step further he might incur his destruction. 

' Amongst the methods resorted to by the opponents of Savo- 

narola to weaken his authority, and to counteract his pre- 
tensions, they had attacked him with hi« own weapons, and 
had excited two Franciscan monks to declaim against him 
from the pulpit. Savonarola found it necessary to call in 
the aid of an assistant, for which purpose he selected Fra 
Domenico da Pescia, a friar of his own convent of S. 
Marco. The contest was kept up by each of the contend- 
ing parties with equal fury, till Domenico, transported 
with zeal for the interests of his master, proposed to con- 
firm the truth of his doctrines by walking through the 
flames, provided any one of his adversaries would submit 
to a similar test. By a singular coincidence, which is alone 
sufficient to demonstrate to what a degree the passioils of 
the people were excited, a Franciscan friar accepted the 
challenge, and professed himself ready to proceed to the 
proof. The mode of trial became the subject of serious 
deliberation among the chief officers of the republic. Two 
deputies were elected on behalf of each of the parties, to 
arrange and superintend this extraordinary contest. The 
combustibles were prepared, and over them was erected a 
scaffold, which afforded a commodious passage into the 
midst of the flames. On the morning of the day appoint- 
ed, being the seventeenth of April 1498, Savonarola and 
his champion made their appearance, with a numerous 
procession of ecclesiastics, Savonarola himself intonating 
with a tremendous voice, the psalm, Exurgat Deus et dissi-- 
pentur inimici ejus. His opponent, Fra Giuliano Rondi- 
nelli, attended by a few Franciscan monks, came sedately 

and 
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and silently to the place of trial ; the flames were kindled, CHAP, 
and the agitated spectators widted with impatience for the 
moment that should renew the miracle of the Chaldean 
furnace. Savonarola finding that the Franciscan was not 
to be deterred from the enterprize either by his vocifera- 
tions, or by the sight of the flames, was obliged to have 
recourse to another expedient, and insisted that his cham- 
pion Domenico, when he entered the fire, should bear the 
host along with him. This sacrilegious proposal shocked 
the whole assembly. The prelates who, together with the 
state deputies, attended the trial, exclaimed against an ex- 
periment which might subject the catholic faith to too 
severe a test, and bring a scandal upon their holy religion. 
Domenico however clung fast to the twig which his pa- 
tron had thrown out, and positively refused to encounter 
the flames without this sacred talisman. This expedient, 
whilst it saved the life of the friar, ruined the credit of 
Savonarola. On his return to the convent of S. Marco, 
he was insulted by the populace, who bitterly reproached 
him, that after having encouraged them to cry Viva CristOy 
he should impiously propose to commit him to the flames* 
Savonarola attempted to regain his authority by address^ 
ing them from the pulpit, but his enemies were too 
vigilant; seizing the opportunity of his disgrace, they 
first attacked the house of Francesco Valori, one of hia 
most powerful partizans, who, together with his wife, 
was sacrificed to their fury. They then secured Savo- 
narola, with his associate Domenico, and another friar of 
the same convent, and dragged them to prison. An as- 
sembly of ecclesiastics and seculars, directed by an emis- 
sary of Alexander VI. sat in judgment upon them. The 

resolutioa 




Death of Piero 



resoludoQ and eloquence of Savonarola, on his first inter- 
view, intimidated his judges, and it was not till recourse 
was had to the implements of torture — ^the ultima tbeolo^ 
gorum ratio J that Savonarola betrayed his weakness, . and 
acknowledged the fallacy of his pretensions to supernatural 
powers. His condemnation instantly followed, and the 
unhappy priest, with his two attendants, were led to ex- 
ecution in the same place, and with the same apparatus, 
as had been prepared for the contest ; where, being first 
strangled, their bodies were committed to the flames, and 
lest the city should be polluted by their remains, their ashes 
were carefully gathered and thrown into the Amo [a). 

From the time that Piero de' Medici quitted the city 
dc'McdJci. ^f Florence, he experienced a continual succession of 
mortifications and disappointments. Flattered, desened, 
encouraged, and betrayed, by the different potentates to 
whom he successively applied for assistance, his prospects 
became daily more unfavourable, and his return to Flo- 
rence more improbable. In the mean time a new war had 
arisen in Italy. Louis XII. the successor of Charles VIIL 
after having, m conjufiction with Ferdinand, king of 
Spain, accomplished the conquest of Naples, disagreed 
with him in the partition of the spoil, and Italy became 
the theatre of their struggle. On this occasion Piero en- 
tered into the service of the French, and was present at 
an engagement that took place between them and the 
Spaniards, on the banks of the Garigliano, in which they 
were defeated with great loss. In effecting his escape, 
Piero attempted to pass the river, but the boat in which 

he 



(a) Nerii, C^mmimt. Hi. iv. /. 78. SdvowaroU vits, im. ii. si» UMtimtp 
Par. 1674, pMsim. 
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he with several othir men of rank had etn.bark^d» heing 
ladea with heavy cfilmon^ sunk in the iiiidat of the our* 
rent, and Piero miserably perished^ after having snppwHd 
an exile of ten years. By his wife Alfonaina, he left a son 
named Laretito^ and a daughter Qarice^ 

Few men have derived from nature greater advantages. His cbmct». 
and perhaps never any one enjoyed a better opportunity of 
improving them, than Piero de' Mediqi. A robust form, 
a vigorous constitution, gwat peisonai atc^igth and acti* 
vity, and a ikatt^ of talents tieyottd the conimon lot, were 
the endowments of his Wrtli. To these was added a 
happy combination of external afikirs, resulting from the 
opulence and respectability of his family,, the powerful 
alliances by which it was striengthened, and the high 
reputation which his father had so deservedly acquired. 
But these ciremnstances, a|>parently so favourable to his 
success, were precisely the causes of his eaiiy ruin. Pre* 
suming on his security, he svq^posed that his authority 
could not be shaken, tlor fai& ^ ^rp^dses -defeated. For* 
getting the advice so often repeated to li4m by his fa- 
ther, to remember that he wai only a cithscn of Florence^ he 
neglected or disdained to conciliate the affections of the 
people. His conduct was the exact reverse of that which 
Tils ancestors had'so long and uniformiy adopted, and was 
attended with the effects which might reasonably be ex- 
pected from a dereliction of those xoaxims that had raised 
them to the honourable distinction which they had. so 
long enjoyed. 

VOL, II. N N A few 
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CHAP. A few poetical compoaations of. Piero de* Medici^ pre* 

'^' served in the Laurentian Library, though not hitherto 
printed, place his character in a more favourable point 
of view, and exhibit his filial affection and his attachr 
ment to his native place in a very interesting light (a).. 
Of this the following sonnet may be a sufficient proof: 

SONETTO. 

Sonnet of Piere • ^Settdo lo nxdoQal, c di te naio, 

^*^^^'** Muovatipatriaunpocoiltuo£gliuolo; 

Fingid almen pietosa del suo duolo^ 
Essendo in te nudrito ed allevato. 

Ha ciaschedun del nasdmento il fato. 
Come Puccello il suo garrire e volo ; 
Scusemi almen in ci6 non esser solo, 
Bench^ solo al mio male io pur sia state* 

Et se pu6 nulla in te mio andco afietto. 
Per quella pieti ch 'n te pur regna 
Non mi sia questo dono da te disdetto : 

•^Ch' almen in cener nella patria io v^na, 
A riposar col padre mio dUetto, 
Che gta d fe si gloriosa e degna. 

SON. 



' (a) They consbt of twenty one sonnets, which are fonnd at the close of a 
manuscript volume of the poems of his father Lorenzo, PAtf.xIL Cad, xxzriil. 
A*. 3* Besides which Vakriamis tnfonm us, that he transiatod from Phitajpeh» 
a treatise on conjugal love ; Falir. dt Lit* in/tL Hi. ii. ; but this perfonnance 
has probably perished, there being no copy of it now to be Found in the Lau- 
rentian Library. 
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c^^^tTn CHAP. 

SONNET. X. 



Thy offspring, Florence, nurtured at thy breast. 

Ah let me yet thy kind indulgence prove j 

Or if thou own no more a parent's love, , 

Thy pity sure may sooth my woes to rest. 
Fate marks to each his lot : the same behest 

That taught the bird through fields of air t6 rove, 

And tunes his song, my vital tissue wove 

Of grief and care, with darkest hues imprest* 
But if, my fondness scom'd, my prayer deni^. 

Death only bring the period of my iwoes^ 

Yet one dear hope shall mitigate i9y doom. 
—If then my father's name was once thy pr]4e. 

Let my cold ashes find at last repose. 

Safe in the shelter of his honoured tomb* 

Of the many ties by which Lorenzo had endeavoured Giovanni df 
to secure the prosperity of his family amidst the storms of ^^''^' 
fortune, and the ebbs and flows of popular opinion, one 
only now remained— that by which he had connected it 
with the church ; but this alone -proved sufficient for the 
purpose, and shews that in this, as in every other in- 
stance, his conduct was directed by inotives of the dound- 
cst policy. After the expulsion of the family from Flo- 
rence, the cardinal Giovanni de' Medici, finding that the 
endeavours of himself and his brothers^ to eflfect their re- 
storation were more likely to exasperate the Florentines 
than to promote that desirable event, desisted from ainy 
further attempts, and determined to wait with patience 
for a' more favourable opponunity. He therefore quitted 
Italy, and, whilst that country was the theatre of treachery 
and war, visited many parts of France and Germany. 

N N 2 His 



ay6 




His dislike to Alexander VL who had entered into an 
alliance with the Florentines^ and was consequently adverse 
to the views of the exiles, vrats an additional motive for his 
absence. After the death of Alexander in the year 1503, 
he returned to Rome, and found in Juliujs TL ^ pontiff 
more just to his talents, aad more favourable to his hopes. 
From this tiine he hcff^ to tak^ an important pfM in the 
public a£fairs x)f Italy^ and was apjxoiixci^d If^e in the 
war carried on by the pope, tb^ V^aetiMUj ^d the king 
of Spain, $^ainst Lotus XIL WhUaC tavi^ed with this 
dignity, he was taken piisooor by the Fcecich, in the 
famous batde of Ravenna, but eeofi afterwards found an 
opportunity of effecting his escape, not however without 
great danger and difficulty. In the mean time new 
dissensions had sprung up at Florence, where the in*- 
habitants, wearied with the fluctuations of a govern- 
ment, whojse maxims and conduct were changed in the 
same rapid succession as its chief magistrates, were at 
kngth obliged to seek for a greater degree of stability, by 
electing a GmfidonUre for life. This authoirity was in- 
trusted to Piero Soderini, who, with more integrity than 
ability, exercised it for nearly ten years. His contracted 
views suited not with the circumstances of the times. 
The pdndpal goyemjiients c^ Italy, with JuUus at their 
head, had leagued together to free that country from 
the depredations of the French. Fearful of e;cciting the 
restless dispositions of the Florentines, and perhaps of 
endangering the continuance of his power, the Gtrnfa^ 
kukre kept aloof from a cause, on the success of which 
depended the tranquillity and independence of Italy. His 
reluctance to take an active part ia the war was con- 
strued 
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mv4i im9 Mtmt ptt^s&tytfi thu h^nm of the Vrmik i a h4lP. 

«ftfr, vfha^ it rp«4er*d bjn> o^ifiW tp a gr»ftt p^rt of |hd ^V 
citizens of Florence, drew upon him the rpscaWteitt pf 
the allied powers. The victory obtained by the French at 
Ravenna, deariy purchased with the death of the gallant 
Gastoh dc Foix, and the lossf of neat tfin thousand meni 
jproved the destruwion of their enterprize ; and afe the cius6 
of the French decHncd, that of the Medici gained ground, 
as well in Florence, as in the rest of Italy. Ilie prudence 
and moderation of the cardinal enabled hitn to avail him* 
sdf of these favourable (fisposStlons without' prematurely 
aafxtidpating the eonsequences. During his residence at 
Rome he had paid a marked attention to the citizens of 
Florence who occasionally resorted there, without making 
any apparent distinction between those who had espoused 
and those who had been adverse to the cause of his family i 
and by his affability and hospitality, as well as by his at- 
tention to the interests of those who stood in need of his 
services, had acquired the good opinion of his fellow-citi- 
icens. Having thus prepared the way for his success, he 
took the earliest opportunity of turning the arms of the 
aUied powers against Florence, for the avowed purpose of . 
removing Piero Soderini from his office, and restoring the 
Medici to their rights as citizens. On the part of Soderini Restoration of 
little resistance was made. The aHies having succeeded in nJ^^ '** 
an attack upon the town of Prato, and the friends of the 
Medici having openly opposed the authority of Soderini, 
the tide of popular favour once more turned ; and whilst 
the^ Gonfaloniere with difficulty effected his escape, the 
cardinal made his entrance into his native place, accom- 
panied by his younger brother Giuliano, his nephew Lo- 
renzo, 
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CHAP, renzo, and hU cousin Giulio de' Medici^ the latter of wtiocd 
^' had been his constant attendant during all the events t)f hi« 
public life {a). 

The restoration of the Medici, although effected bj 
an armed force, was not disgraced by the bloodshed of any 
of the citizens, and a few only of their avowed enemies 
were ordered to absent themselves from Florence. Scaniely 
was the tranquillity of the place restored when* intelU«* 
EievtUonof geucc was rcccivcd of the death of Julius. IL The car- 
dinal lost no time in repairing to Rome, where^ on the 
eleventh day of March 15 13, being then only thirty*$ev«;t 
years of age, he was elected supreme head of die churchi 
and assumed the name of Leo X. The high rq>utatioa 
which he had acquired not only counterbalanced any ob^ 
ejections arising from his youth, but rendered his election a 
subject of general satisfaction ; and the inhabitants of Flo* 
rence, without adverting to the consequences, e^culted .in 
an event which seemed likely to contribute not less to the 
security than to the honour of their country. The 
commencement of his pontificate was distinguished by an 
act of clemency which seemed to realize the high expect^ 
ations that had been formed of it. A general amo/ssty 
was published at FlcH-ence, and the banished citizens re- 
stored to their country. Piero Soderini, who had tajcen 
refuge in Turkey, was invited by the pope to Ron^ 
where he resided many years under his protection, an^ 
enjoyed the society and respect of the prelates and other 
men of eminence who frequented the coui^t, being distin- 
guished 



[a) Guicciar, Stbria d^ Italia, lih,x» Razzi *uita di Piere Soderini, Pedova^ 




his relatloost 



gQished duriiig the renuiiKler of his Hfe by the honourable 
title or the (?(7^/oM^^'(a)« 

The (elevation of Leo X, to the pontificate established i^p«wnotes 
the fortunes of the Medici on a. permanent foundation. 
Naturally munificent to all, Leo was lavish in bestowing 
upon the different branches of his own family the highest 
honours and most lucrative preferments of the church, 
Giulio deMVfedici was created archbishop of Florence, and 
was soon afterwards admitted into the sacred college, where 
he acquired such influence, as to secure the pontifical 
chair, in which he succeeded Adrian VI. who filled it only 
ten months after the death of Leo. The daughters of 
Lorenzo, Maddalena, the wife of Francesco Cibo, Contes- 
sina, the wife of Piero Ridolfi, and Lucrezia, the wife of 
Giacopo Salviati, gave no less than four cardinals to the 
Romish church ; there being two of the family of Salviati, 
and one of each of the others. Profiting by the examples 
of his predecessors, Leo lost no opportunity of aggrandiz- 
ing his relations, well knowing that, ia order to secure to 
them any lasting benefit, it was necessary that they should 
be powerful enough to defend themselves, after his death, 
from the rapacious aims of succeeding pontiffs, who, he 
was well aware, would probably pay as little regard to his 
family, as he had himself, in some instances, paid to the 
friends and families of his predecessors {6). 

The 



(a) Raxzi wta di Piero So Jerim, /• 85* 

{h) Notwithstanding his precautioxis, Leo could not» on all occasions, pre- 
serve his suryiving relations from the insults and injuries of his successors. 
Paul III. Alessandro Farnese* had in his youth been particularly favoured by 
Lorenzo de' Medici^ who, in a letter which yet remains from him to Lanfre- 



topetce* 
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CHAP. The ](votttificate ot Leo X* U ed^bmted aft dtte of tht 
- /^v - most prosperous in the annak of the RoMibhchurchi 

Restores his At the time when he assumed jthe chair, the calamities of 
Italy were at their highest pitch ; that country being the 
theatre of a war, in which not only all its governments 
were engaged, but which wks rendered yet more san- 
jguinary by the introduction of the Frehcti, Helvetian, and 
Spanish troops. A council, which had. long established 
itself at Pisa, under the influence and protection oif" the 
king of France, thwarted the measures, and at times over- 
awed the authority of the holy see; and, in, addition to all 
her other distresses, Italy laboured under great appifehcn- 
sions from thp Turks, who constantly threatened a descent 
on that unhappy country. The address and perseverance 
of Leo surmounted the difficulties which he had to' en- 
counter ; and during Tiis pontificate tht papal dominions 
enjoyed a degree of tranquillity superior to any other state 
in Italy. In his relations with foreign powers, his con- 
duct is no less entitled to approbation. t)uring the ton- 
tests that took place between those poWei^ul monarchs 
Charles V. and Francis I. he distinguished himself by his 
tnoderation, his vigilance, and his potitical address; oh 
which account he is justly celebrated by an tmineht liis- 

' , . ' torian 



diniy his envoy at Rome* thus expresses Himself respecting him : " Vi lo rac* 
'* commandiate quanto farei Pietro mio figlio ; e vi prego lo introduciate e lo 
** raccommandiate caldissimamente a N. S. (il papa) che non potreste fanni 
^' maggtor piaceref" &c. Yet« when the same Alessandro had arrived at the 
pontificate, he so far forgot or disregarded his early obligations, as forcibly to 
dispossess Lucrezia, the datightisr 6f his benefactor, then in airbry advanced 
age, of her residence in Rome, to make way for one of his nephews. I'his ai- 
cident is related by Varthi with proper indignation. 
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torian of our own country, as " the only prince of the C H A P. 
" age who observed the motions of the two contending ^' 
" monarchs with a prudent attention, or who discovered 
" a proper solicitude for the public safety (a)/* 

Leo was not however aware, that whilst he was com- Rise of the 
posing the troubles which the ambition of his neighbours, '*'^"^*''*- 
or the misconduct of his predecessors, had occasioned, he 
was exciting a still more formidable adversary, that was 
destined, by a slow but certain progress, to sap the found- 
ations of the p^al power, and to alienate that spiritual al- 
legiance which the Christian world had kept inviolate for 
so many centuries. Under the control of Leo, the riches 
that flowed from every part of Europe to Rome, as to the 
heart of the ecclesiastical system, were again poured out 
through a thousand channels, till the sources became in- 
adequate to the expenditure. To supply this deficiency 
he availed himself of various expedients, which, whilst 
they effected for a time the intended purpose, roused the 
attention of the people to the enormities and abuses of the 
church, and in some measure drew aside that sacred veil, 
which, in shrouding her from the prying eyes of the vul- 
gar, has always been her safest preservative* The open 
sale of dispensations and indulgences for the most enor- 
mous and disgraceful crimes was too flagrant not to at- 
tract general notice. Encouraged by the dissatisfaction 
which was thus excited, a daring reformer arose, and, 
equally regardless of the threats of secular power, and 

the 



(«) Rotirts99, Hist, cf Cba. V. book u 
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CHAP, the denunciations of the Roman see, ventured to oppose 
^' the opinion of an individual to the infallible determina- 
tions of the church. At this critical juncture, Ltither 
found that support which he might in vain have sought 
at any other period, and an inroad was made into the 
sanctuary, which has ever since been widening, and will 
probably continue to widen, till the mighty fabric, the 
work of so many ages, shall be laid in ruins {a). It is not 
however so much for the tenets of their religious creed, 
as for the principles upon which they founded their dis- 
sent, that the reformers are entitled to the thanks of poste- 
rity. That right of private judgment which they claimed 
for themselves, they could not refuse to others; and by 
a mode of reasoning as simple as it was decisive, man- 
kind arrived at the knowledge of one of those great truths 
which form the basis of human happiness. It appeared 
that the denunciations of the church were as ineffectual to 
condemn, as its absolution was to exculpate ; and, instead 
of an intercourse between the man and his priest, an in- 
tercourse took place between his conscience and his God. 

Age of Leo X. But turning from the advantages which the world has 

derived from the errors of Leo X. we may be allowed for 

a mo- 



(«) The causes and progress of the reformation are traced by Dr. Robert* 
■otty in kis History of Charles the V« book ii. in a nMnner that would dispense 
with any further elttcidation» even if it were more intimttely connected with 
my subject. This celebrated historian has taken occasion to refute an asser- 
tion made by Guicciardini, and« after him, by Fr. PaolOf that Leo X. be- 
stowed the profits arising from the sale of indulgences in Saxony, upon his 
sister Maddalena, the wife of Francesco Cibo. Gidcci^, lib, xiiL £«f/i, Stma 
dtl CwHl. Trident, cap. u R^irtswy Hist. Cbm* V* imk it. in note. 
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a moment to inquire what it owes to his talents and to his c H A P. 
virtues. No sooner was he raised to the papal chair, than 
Rome assumed once more its ancient character, and be- 
came the seat of genius, magnificence, letters, and arts. 
One of the first acts of his pontificate was to invite to his 
court two of the most elegant Latin scholars that modern 
times have produced, Piero Bembo and Oiacopo Sadoleti ; 
on each of whom he conferred the rank of cardinal. The 
most celebrated professors of literature from every part of 
Europe were induced by liberal pensions to fix their resi- 
dence at Rome, where a permanent establishment was 
formed for the study of the Greek tongue, under the di- 
rection of Giovanni Lascan The affability, the munifi- 
cence, the judgment, and the taste of this splendid pontiff, 
are celebrated by a considerable number of learned men, who 
witnessed his accomplishments, or partook of his bounty. 
Succeeding times have been equally disposed to do justice 
to so eminent a patron of letters, and have considered the 
age of Leo X. as rivalling that of Augustus. Leo has not 
however escaped the reproach of having been too lavish of 
his favours to authors of inferior talents, and of having 
expended in pompous spectacles and theatrical representa- 
tions that wealth which ought to have been devoted to 
better purposes (j). But shall we condemn his conduct, if 
those, who had no claims on his justice, were the objects 
of his bounty ? or may it not be doubted whether this dis- 
position was not more favourable to the promotion of letters, 

than 



(a) Tirah. Storia idla Let. ItaU a;, viii. far. i. p. 19. Andns orig, t progmsi 
iTogni LetttratttrOf 'u. u p, 380. 

002 
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CHAP, than a course of conduct more discriminating and severe ? 
^' Whatever kindness he might shew to those who .endea- 
voured to amuse his leisure by their levity, their sii^la- 
rity, or their buffoonery, no instances can be produced of 
his having rewarded them by such distinguished favours as 
he constantly bestowed on real merit ; and whilst we dis- 
cover amongst those who shared hi$ friendship and par- 
took of his highest bounty, the names of Bembo, Vida, 
Ariosto, Sadoleti, Casa, and Flaminio, we may readily 
excuse the effects of that superabundant kindness which 
rather marked the excess of his liberality than the imper- 
fection of his judgment. 

The Laurentian In the attention paid by Leo X. to the collecting and 
Library rwtored. pfeg^rving aucieut mauuscripts, and other memorials of 
literature, he emulated the example of his father, and by 
his perseverance and liberality at length succeeded in re- 
storing to its former splendor the celebrated library, which, 
on the expulsion of Piero de* Medici, had become a prey 
to the fury or the cupidity of the populace. Such of these 
valuable articles as had escaped the sacrilegious hands of 
the plunderers, had been seized upon for the use of the Flo- 
rentine state ; but in the year 1496, the public treasury 
being exhausted, and the city reduced t© great extremity, 
the magistrates were under the necessity of selling them 
to the monks of the fraternity of S, Marco^ for the sum 
of three thousand ducats {a). Whilst these valuable works 

were 



(a) Eodem anno libri heredum olim Petri Medicis a conventu nostro tcinm 
milium Ducatorum pretio comparati, quos supra memoravimus in horrendo 
casu nostro, ex jusso dominationis Florentinae in palatium coniportatos, et 
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were deposited at the convent, they experienced a less CHAP, 
public, but perhaps a more destructive calamity, many . ' 
of them having been distributed as presents by Savonarola, 
the principal of the monastery, to the cardinals, and other 
eminent men, by whose favour he sought to shelter him- 
self from the resentment of the pope (a). When the Flo- 
rentines destroyed their golden calf, and the wretched 
priest expiated by his death his folly and his crimes, ap- 
prehensions were entertained that the library of the Medici 
would once more be exposed to the rapacity of the people; but 
some of the youth of the noblest families of Florence, with 
a laudable zeal for the preservation of this monument of 
their national glory, associated themselves together, and un- 
dertook to guard it till the frenzy of the populace had again 
subsided {i). After the death of Savonarola, the frater- 
nity having fallen into discredit, and being in their turn 
obliged to sell the library^ it was purchased from them by 
Leo X« then cardinal de' Medici, and in the year 1508 
was removed by him to Rome, where i^ continued during 
his life, and received constant additions of the most rare and 
valuable manuscripts. From Leo it devolved to his cousin 
Clement VIL who, upon his elevation to the pontificate, 

again 



per mventarium resignatos, mense Octobri, in conventuxn hunc S. Marci re- 
vecti sunty novis stipulationibus factis^ &c. 

Mariiom amud. part, u of* Mebus. Jmbr* TrOfVtrt. 'uka, /• yifimfr^tf, 

(a) Etiam de' libri di I^ro de' Medici > i qnali nella Libreria di S. Marco 
in buona parte si ridussonoy fece parte a cardinali, per cut mezzo delle scomo- 
niche e altri processi contragli si difendeva. Tanta forza avevano in Firenze ]e 
sue arti. MS. di Piiro Parentis at. da Tirai. Storia delta Let. ItaU v. y'upart, i./. io6» 

(*) Ttrab. ut suf. 
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again transferred it to Florence, and by a buH, which bears 
date the fifteenth day of December 1532, provided for 
its future security. Not satisfied however with this pre- 
caution , he meditated a more substantial defence, and, with 
a munificence which confers honour on his pontificate, en- 
gaged Michelagnolo to form the design of the splendid 
edifice in which this library is now deposited, which was 
afterwards finished under the directions of the same artist, 
by his friend and scholar Vasari. 

Giuiunode* Giuliauo de' Medici, the third son of Lorenzo, was 

^^cmourr more distinguished by his attention to the cause of litera- 
ture, and by his mild and affable disposition, than by his 
talents for political afiairs. On the return of the family to 
Florence, he had been intrusted by his brother, then the 
cardinal de* Medici, with the direction of the Florentine 
state; but it soon appeared that he had not sufficient 
energy to control the jarring dispositions of the Florentines. 
He therefore resigned bis authority to Lorenzo, the son 
oi his brother Piero de' Medici, and on the elevation of 
Leo X, took up his residence at Rome ; where, under the 
title of captain general of the church, he held the chief 
• command of the papal troops. By the favour of the pope 
he soon afterwards obtained extensive possessions in Lom- 
hardy, and having intermarried with Filiberta, sister of 
Charles duke of Savoy, and a descendant of the house of 
Bourbon, was honoured by Francis L vrith the title of 
duke of Nemours. Of his gratitude, an instance is recorded 
which it would be unjust to his memory to omit. During 
his exile from Florence, he had found an hospitable asylum 
with Guid'ubaldo^di Montefeltro, duke of Urbino, who on 

2 his 
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his death left his dominions to his adopted son, Francesco chap. 
Maria delle Rovere. Incited by the entreaties of his ne- ' 

phew Lorenzo, Leo X. formed the design of depriving 
Rovere of his possessions, under the usual pretext of their 
having escheated to the church for want of legitimate heirs^ 
and of vesting them in Lorenzo, with the title of duke of 
Urbino j but the representations of Giuliano prevented for 
a time the execution of his purpose ; and it was not till 
after his death that Leo disgraced his pontificate by this signal 
instance of ecclesiastical rapacity. If we may give credit to 
Ammirato, Giuliano at one time entertained the ambitious 
hope of obtaining the crown of Naples {a) ; but if such a 
design was in contemplation, it is probable that he was in-- 
cited by his more enterprizing and ambitious brother, who 
perhaps sought to revive the claims of the papal see upon 
a kingdom, to the government of which Giuliano could, in 
his own right, advance no pretensions. As a patron of 
learning, he supported the ancient dignity of his family. 
He is introduced to great advantage in the celebrated dia- 
logue of Bembo on the Italian tongue (i), and in the yet 
more distinguished work of Castiglione, intitled U Kbre^ 
del Cortegiano (r). In the Laurentian Library several of 

his^ 



{a) Atnmir. ht% Fior* IsB. xxix. W. iii. /• 315. 

{b) Prose m m. pistro bembo» hbllb qpali si raigiona della volgar. 
LINGUA ; dedicated to the cardinal Gioliodc'Medicif afterwards Ckment VII. 
first printed at Venice by Giovam Tacuino, ml mese di Satimbrt del mdzxt. cum 
privilegio di Papa Climinti, i^c* 

(r) Jt Fitutia nilU am d'Aldo Jtmum^ 9 d^Akina d^Jsdm sm uMif^ ndl* 
mum KoxJtYisi. dd nun /' Jprikf in fit. ThiB work fcas frequeatly bet n re- 
printed under the xnor econcise tide oi ttCnrUgiarm^ bj wkidi itlsAisockeil 
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his sonnets are y et preserved (a) ; and some specimens of 
his composition are adduced by Crescimbeni, which, if they 
display not any extraordinary spirit of poetry, sufficiently 
prove, that, to a correct judgment, he united an elegant 
taste {6). 

Naturally of an infirm constitution, Giuliano did not 
long enjoy his honours. Finding his health on the decline, 
he removed to the monastery at Fiesole, in the expectation 
of deriving advantage from his native air ; but his hopes 
were frustrated, and he died there in the month of March 
15 16, not having then fully completed his thirty-seventh 
year. His death was sincerely lamented by a great mzjo^ 
rity of the citizens of Florence, whose favour he had con- 
ciliated in a high degree by his affability, moderation, and 

inviolable 



in the BiUioieca It^luma of Fontanini ; but Apostolo ZenOy pleased with twtrj 
opportunity of reproving the author whom he has undertaken to comment 
upon, shrewdly observes* in his notes on that work, '* Altro i il dire semplice- 
'* mente, U Cortegiam^ come il Fontanini vorrcbbe ; e altro, // Utro dil Corti* 
** gioHo, come il Castiglione ha voluto dire, e lo ha detto : la prima maniera 
** indicherebbe di voler descrivere // CortegioM per queUo che e ; e la seconda 
** dinota di volergli insegnare qual esser deve/' 

Zm0, f« M/. iJla Bih. Ital* di Fontan. v. ii. /• 353. 

{a) Plut. xlvi. C«^. zzv. No. 3. Another copy of his poems remains in 
MS* in the Strozzi Library at Florence. 

' {h) CrescimB. Commgnt. v. iii. /• 338. Where the author confounds Giidiano, 
the son of Lorenzo de' Medic! , with Giuliano his brother, who lost his life in 
the conspiracy of the Pazzi : and even cites the authority of Politiano, ** Che 
** i versi volgari di lui erano a maraviglia gravi, e pieni di nobtli sentiment!,^ 
as referring to the writings of the younger Giuliano, although such opinion 
was eq>ressed by Politiano respecting the works of Giuliano the brother of 
Ijorenzo, before Giuliano bi$ son was bom. 
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inviolable regard to his promises {a). His tomb, in the C H A P. 



sacristy of the church of S. Lorenzo at Florence, one of 
the most successful efforts of the genius of Michelagnolo, 
may compensate him for the want of that higher degree of 
reputation which he might have acquired in a longer life. 
His statue, seated, and in a Roman military habit, may be 
considered rather as characteristic of his office, as general of 
the church, than of his exploits. The figures which re- 
cline on each side of the sarcophagus, and are intended 
to represent day and night, have been the admiration of 
succeeding artists ; but their allegorical purport may ad- 
mit 



(«) Ariosto kas addressed a beaatiful canzone to Filiberta of Savoyi the 
widow of Gittlianot commencing, Jnima tUtta^ cbe ml mamiofdlt^ in which the 
shade of the departed husband apostrophizes his surviying wife. The follow- 
ing lines, referring to Lorenzo the Magnificent, may serte to shew the high 
veneration in which the poet held his memory : 

*' Questo sopra ogni lame in te risplende, 
<' Se ben quel tempo che si ratto corse^ 
<* Tenesti di liemorse 
** Meco scettro ducal di la da' monti ; 
^ Se ben tua bella mano freno torse, 
<* Al paese gentil che Appenin fende, 
<' E V alpe e il mar difende : 
^' Ne tanto val, che a questo pregio monti, 
'^ Che'l sacro onor de V erudite fronti, 
«* Quel Tosco e*n terra e*n cicio amato Lauro, 
** Socer ti fu, le cui mediche fronde 
<« Spesso a le piaghe, donde 
*< Italia morl poi, furo ristauro: 
^* Che fece al Indo e al Mauro, 
** Sentir 1* odor de suoi rami soavi \ 
'^ Onde pendean le chiavi 
" Che tenean chiuso il tempio de la guerre, 
(< Che poi fu aperto, e non e piu chi'l sekre." 
VOL. II. P P 



X. 
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CHAP, mit of a latitude of interpfretatibn. Had the conquests of 
^' Giuliano rivalled those of Alexander the Great, we mig^ 
have conjectured, with Vasari, that the artist meant to ex- 
press the extent of his glory, limited only by the confines^ 

^ of the earth (a) ; but the hyperbole would be too extrava- 

gant ; and the judicious spectator wSIl perhaps rather regard 

^' them as emblematical of the constant change of 8iri)lunary 

affairs, and the brevity of human life. 

ippoutode* By his wife Filiberta of Savoy, Giuliano de' Medici 

Medici. j^£j jjQ children ; but, before his marriage^ he had a natural 
son, who became an acknowledged branch of the family 
of the Medici, and, like the rest of hie kindred, acquired^ 
within the limits of a short life, a considerable share of 
reputation. This was the celebrated Ippolito de' Medici, 
who, dignified with the rank of cardinal, and possessed, 
by the partiality of Clement VII. of an immense revenue, 
was at once the patron, the companion, and the rival of 
all the poets, the musicians, and the wits of his time.. 
Without territories, and without subjects, Ippolito main- 
tained at Bologna a court far more qplendid than that of 
any Italian potentate. His associates and attendants, all 
of whom could boast of some peculiar merit or distinction 
which had entitled them to his notice, generally formed a 
body of about three hundred persons. Shocked at his pro- 
fusion, which only the revenues of the church were com- 
petent to supply, Qement VIL is said to have engaged 
the maestro di casa of Ippolito to remonstrate with him 

on 



(«) Fasm vitM di M^ J. BitMamii. 
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on his conduct) and to request that he ii^ould £simss some 
d his attendants as unnecessary to him. ^^ No^" replied 
Ippolito, >' I do not retun them in my court because I 
^^ have occauon for their services^ but because they have 
^^ occasion for miae {«)«'' His translation of the second 
book of the i£neid into Italian blank Terse is considered 
as one of the happiest efforts of the language, and has fre* 
tjuently been reprinted (^). Amongst the collections of 
Italian poetry may al«o be found some pieces of his own 
composition, which do credit to his talents (r). 




On the voluntary resignation of Giuliano de* Medici Lo«nzo de 

Medici, d\' 
of Urblno. 



Of the dlrecdon of the Florentine state, that Important ^"^'^' ^"^' 



trust had been confided by Leo X. to his nephew Lorenzo, 
who, with the assistance of the cardinal Giulio de* Me« 
4lici, directed the helm of go^mment according to the 
will of the pope ; but the honour of holding the chief rank 
in the republic, although it had gratified the just ambition 

of 



{a) Tirah* Sioria Mia Lit, IfoJ. v» vii. far, i. /. 23. 

' (i) The first edition is that of Rome, aptulAntomum BUJum^ 1538, without 
the name of the author, who, at die foot of his dedication to a ladj, whom he 
designates onlf by the appellation bf lUmstrissma Sigiura^ assumes the title of 
// cavalisroErranti. The second edition^ now before me, isintitled, il secondo 
01 vERGiLio in lingua volgan •uolto da hippolito db* medici tardinaU. At the 
close we read. In citta di Castelhfer Antonio MaxocU Cremonesi^ it Nicolo di Guc- 
tit da Coma, ad instautia di M. Gio*vaa GaOo Dcttor di Uigi da Castillo nil giomo 
20 di Luglio IS39* Seyeral subsequent editions hare appeared, as well sepa* 
rately, as united with the other books of the JEneid, translated by. different 
persons. 

(r) Some of thesn ve cited by C^rescimbcm, dilla n^olgar poifsia, Hi. iu 
Wt ii» /• s68« 

»p a 
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c HA P. of his illustrious grandfather, was inadequate to the pre- 
tensions of Lorenzo ; and the family of Rdvere, after a 
vigorous defence, in which Lorenzo received a wound 
which had nearly proved mortal, was obliged to relin- 
quish to him the sovereignty of Urbino, of which he re- 
ceived from the pope the ducal investiture in the year 
15 16 {a). After the death of his uncle Giuliano, he was 
appointed captain general of the papal troops, but his re« 
putation for military skill scarcely stands higher than that 
of his predecessor. In the year 15 18, he married Magde- 
leine de Boulogne, of the royal house of France, and the 
sole fruit of this union was Catherine de* Medici, after- 
wards the queen of Henry IL {6) The birth of the 
daughter cost the mother her life, and Lorenzo sur- 
vived her only a few days, having, if we may credit 
Ammirato, fallen a victim to. that loathsome disorder^ 
the peculiar scourge of licentiousness, which had then 
recently commenced its ravages in Europe {c). His tomb, 

of 



(a) Nerli Comment, lib, vi« /. 130. 

{h) Si» comme les poetes Tont dit, I'ancienne Hecobe, avant de mettxe 
Paris au luonde, etait troubl6e par des songes efiFrayans ; quels noirs fantAmes 
devaient agiter les Duits de Magdeleine de la Toiir» enceinte de Catherine de 
Medicis ? Ttnh. Mem, Gen. liv. zx. /. 5. 

(c) Ammr. 1st. Fior. Hi. xziz. v. ii. /. 335. THs dlsordefi which was 
first known in Italy about the year 14959 was not in its commencement sup- 
posed to be the result of sexual intercourse, but was attributed to the impure 
state of the air^ to the simple touch or breath of a disordered .person^ or 
even to the use of an infected knife. Hence for a considerable time no dfs- 
credit attached to the patient ; and the authors of that period attribute with- 
out hesitation the death of many eminent persons, as wtU ecclesiastical as se- 
cular, to this complaint. In the Laurentian Library {Pha. Ixxiii. coJ. 38^ 
is a MS. iatitlcd Si^bad Piytid de morh GslUco UbtTf dcdicaud by the author 
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of the sculpture of Mich^lign^olo, is found amongst the c H A p* 
splendid monuments of his' family in the church of S. ^' 
Lorenzo at Florence. He appears seated, in the attitude ~~~" 
of deep meditation. At his feet recline two emblematical 

figures, 



Giuliano Tanio, of Prato, to Leo. X. m whicli he thus adverts to a learned 
professor who was probably one of the first victims of this disease : " Nos 
** anno mccccxcv. extrema aestate, egregium utriusque juris doctorem Domi- 
*^ num Philippum Decium, Papiensem, in Florentino Gymnasio Prati, Pisis 
" tunc rebellibusy publice legenteniy hac labe affectum ipsi conspeximus." 
From the same author we learn that the disorder was supposed to have ori- 
ginated in a long continuance of hot and moist weather, which occurred in the 
same year: *^ £x magna i^uvia similis labes apparuit^ ex quibus arguunt hunc 
*' nostras aetatis morbum ex simili causa ortum esse> excalida scilicet, humida- 
<< que intemperie, quia ex phivia scilicet anni mcccclxxxxv, nonis DecembHs 
** emissa, qua Roma facta est navigabilis, ac tota fere Italia inundationes passa 
** est." &c. These authorities are greatly strengthened by that of the illus* 
trious Fracastoro, who was not only the best Latin poet, but the most emi- 
nent physician of his age, and who, in his Syphilis, accounts for the disorder 
from similar causes. After adverting to the opinion that it had been brought 
into Europe from the western world, then lately discoveredj he adds, 

** At vero, si rite fidem observata mercntur 
** Non ita censendum : nee certe credere par esC 
^* Esse peregrinam nobis, transque xquoia vectam* 
** Contagem : quoniam in primis ostendere multos . 
** Possumus, attactu qui nullius, hanc tamen ipsam 
*^ Sponte sua sensere luem, primique tulere. 
** Prseterea, et tantum terrarum tempore parvo,. 
^ Contages non una simul potuisset obire." 

It is remarkable also, that throughout the whole poem he has not consi- 
dered this disease as the peculiar result of licentious intercourse, on which ac- 
count it is perfectly unexceptionable in pointof decorum. Even the shepherd 
SypbiluSf introduced as an instance of its effects, is represented as having de- 
lived it from the resentment, not of Venus, but of Phoebus, excited by the 
adoration paid by the shepherds to Alcithous, and the neglect of his own 
altars ; or, in other words, to the too fervid state of the atmosphere. Had the 
disorder ia ita origin been acco^ipaaied by the idea of disgrace or criminality^ 
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c HA P. figures, the rivals of those which adorn the tomb of GIu« 
liano, and which are Intended to represent morning and 
evening. Ariosto has also celebrated his memory in some 
of his most beautiful verses {a). Like the Egyptians, who 
embalm a putrid carcase with the richest odours, the artist 
and the poet too often lavish their divine incense on the 
most undeserving of mankind. 

Prior 



which attends it in modem times, the author of this poem would sc^ceiy have 

denominated it, 

^ Infanda lues» quatm nostra videtis 

** Corpora depasci, qtuun nulli out denique panel 

" Vitamus.*' 

The poem of Fracastoro was first published in the year 1530 ; Imt an ItaKan 
poem on the same subject, by Niccolo Campana of Siena, was printed at that 
place in 15199 and again at Venice in 15371 intitled Latmntd Ji quel Trihtlato di 
StratetHB Cempana Senesi sopra il male incegmio el quale tratta de la patientia et 
impatUuiia. The style of this poem is extremely gross and ludicrous ; and the 
author, in the supposed excess of his sufferings, indulges himself in the most 
extravagant and profane ideas, as to the nature and origin of the complsunt. 
At one time he supposes it to be the same disorder as that^which God per- 
mitted Satan to mflict upon Job : 

'* AUor Sathan con tal mal pien di vitio, 

** Diede a Jobbe amarissimo supplitio.'* 

Again he asserts it to be the complaint of Simon the leper: 
" Quando Cristo guarl Simon lebbroso, 
*' Era di questo mal pessimo iniquo.*' 

But on ik> occasion does he ascribe the rise of the disorder to the cause 
which, from the nature of his poem, might have been expected. I shall only 
observe, that the use of the grand mineral specific is expressly pointed out, in 
both these poems, as the only certain remedy. 

(if) Such at least I conjecture to be the purport of his poem, which commencett 
<* Nella stagion che'l bel tempo rimena, 
^ Di mia man post un ramuscel di Lauro/' 

Rim del Anestc, /• 95* op. Oi$lsi0» 1557^ 
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Prior to his marriage with Magdeleine of Boulogne, 
the duke of Urbino had an illegitimate son, named Ales- 
sandro, in whose person was consummated the destruction ■ Akssandro 
of the liberties of Florence. It was commonly supposed 
that Alessandro wa« the offspring of the duke by an African 
slave, at the time when he, with the rest of the family, 
were restored to Florence ; and this opinion received con- 
firmation from his thick lips, crisped hair, and dark com- 
plexion. But it is yet more probable that he was the^ son 
of Clement VII. Such at least was the information given 
to the historian Ammirato by the grand duke Cosmo I. at 
the time when he read to him the memoirs which he had 
prepared respecting his family ; and the predilection of the 
pontiff for this equivocal descendant of the house of Medici 
adds probability to the report {a). But whatever was his 
origin, the circumstances df the times, and the ambition 
of those who protected his infancy, equally dispensed with 
the disadvantages of his birth, and his want of inherent 
merit. On failure of the legitimate branch of Cosmo de*^ 
Medid, usually styled the father of his country^ derived 
through Lorenzo the Magnificent, Alessandro and Ippolito 
became necessary implements in the hands of Clement VIL 
to prevent the credit and authority of the family from pass- 
ing to the collateral branch derived from Lorenzo the bro- 
ther of Cosmo, which had gradually risen to great distinc- 
tion in the state, and of which it will now be necessary to 
give a brief account. 

Pierfrancesco de* Medici, the son of the elder Lorenzo^ 
to whom we have before had occasion to advert (3), died 

in 

(«) Jmmin 1st. Fmt. lit, xzz. v. iii. /• 335, (i) <if. antfp W. I. /• 135. 
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CHAP. 
X. 

Descendants 
of Lorenzo 
de* Medici, 
the brother 
•f Cosmo. 



in the year 1459, having bequeathed his immense pos- 
sessions, obtained from his share in the profits acquired 
by the extensive traffic of the family, to his two sons, 
Lorenzo and Giovanni. Following the example of their 
father, and emulous rather of wealth than of honours, 
the sons of Pierfrancesco had for several years confined 
themselves to the limits of a private condition, although 
they had occasionally filled the chief offices of the repub- 
lic, in common with other respectable citizens. On the 
expulsion of Piero, the son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
from Florence, in the year 1494, they endeavoured to 
avail themselves of his misconduct, and of the importance 
which they had gradually acquired, to aspire to the chief 
direction of the republic, and divesting themselves of the 
invidious name of Medici, assumed that of Popolani. The 
restoration of the descendants of Lorenzo the Magnifi^ 
cent to Florence, the elevation of his second son to the 
pontificate, and the series of prosperity enjoyed by the 
family under his auspices, and under those of Clement 
VIL had repressed their ambition, or frustrated their 
hqpes ; and Lorenzo and Giovanni, the sons of Pierfran- 
cesco, passed through life in a subordinate rank, the for- 
mer of them leaving at his death a son, named Pierfran- 
cesco, and the latter a son Giovanni, to inherit their im- 
mense wealth, and perpetuate the hereditary xiyalship of 
the two families {a). . But whilst the descend^^ of 
Cosmo, the father of his coimtry, existed only in females, 

or 



{a) Furono i due fmteUi richissimi — di meglio che centocinqnanta mfla 
'scudi, e possedeyano di beni stabili, fira gli altri la casa grande di Firenzei il 
palazzo di Fiesole, di Trebbio, di CafBagioio, e di Casteilo. 

Jid* Maimcc* vita Ji Gttmt, v. i« /• 27* 
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or In a spurious ofispring, those of his brother Lorenzo con* 
tinned in a legitimate succession of males, and were invi- 
gorated with talents the most formidable to their rivals, and 
the most flattering to their own hopes. Adopting from 
his youth a military life, Giovanni de' Medici became one 
of the most celebrated commanders that Italy had ever pro- 
duced. By the appellation of captain of the bande ncrcy his 
name carried terror amongst his enemies. His courage 
was of the most ferocious kind. Equally insensible to 
pity and to danger, his opponents denominated him U gran 
Diavdo {a). As the fervour of youth subsided, the talents 
of the commander began to be developed ; but in the midst 
of his honours his career was terminated by a cannon bail, 
in the twenty^eighth year of his age. By his wife Maria 
Salviati, the offspring of Lucrezia, one of the daughters of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, he left a son, Cosmo de' Medici, 
who, after the death of Alessandro, obtained the permanent 
sovereignty of Tuscany, and was the first who assumed 
the title of Grand Duke. 



CHAP, 

X. 



Giovanni de* 
Medici. 



The younger Pierfrancesco left also a son, named Lo- 
renzo, who, as well on account of his diminutive person, 
as to distin^ish him from others of his kindred of the 
same name, was usually denominated Lorenzino^ and who 
was destined with his own hand to terminate the contest 
between the two families. Though small of stature, Lo- 
renzino was active and well proportioned. His complexion 
was dark, his countenance serious: when he smiled it 

seemed 



Lercnzmo de* 
Medici. 



(«) Farchi, Storia Fior. lib. a. /. 25. Ed. Leyden. The motlicr of Giovanni was 
Caterina Sfona, the widow of Giroldmo Riario, who^ after the death of her 
husband^ had married the elder Gioraant de' Medici^ ^. «»l^* /• 164. 
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CHAP, seemed to be by constraint. His mother, who was of the 
powerful family of Soderini, had carefully attended to his 
education ; and as his capacity was uncommonly quick, he 
made an early proficiency in polite letters. His elegant co- 
medy intitled Aridosioy still ranks with those works which 
are selected as models of the Italian language [a). Enter- 
prizing, restless, fond of commotions, and full of the ex- 
amples of antiquity, he had addicted himself when young 
to the society of Filippo Strozzi, who to an ardent love 
of liberty united an avowed contempt for all the political 
and religious institutions of his time. The talents and 
accomplishments of Lorenzino recommended him to Cle- 
ment VII. under whose countenance he resided for some 
time at the Roman court ; but an extravagant adventure 
deprived him of the favour of the pope, and compelled 
him to quit the city. It appeared one morning, that, 
during the preceding night, the statues in the arch of Con- 
stantine, and in other parts of the city, had been broken 
and defaced, a circumstance which so exasperated the 
pope, that he issued positive orders that whoever had 
committed the outrage, except it should appear to be 
the cardinal Ippolito de' Medici, should be immediately 
hanged {b\ This exception indeed strongly implies that 

the 



(a) Crescimbeni informs us, that this comedy was written by Lorenztno 
in Hfifsi wiigarif and printed at Bologna in 1548 ; and that it is also found in 
prose» printed at Lucca in the same year, and reprinted at- Florence in 1595* 
DeUa volgar Poesia^ W* v. /. 141. Crescimbeni is however mistaken ; the edi- 
tion of Bologna 1548 is now before me, and is wholly written in prose. That 
of Florence, 15959 is enumerated by the academicians DiUa CrutcOf as one of 
the Tiiii di Lingua* 

(^) It has been suggested to me by very respectable authority that the 
heads of these statues and bas rilievos were more probably stolen by Lorc&- 
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the cardinal was not free from suspicion ; bot whoeverwas chap. 
the delinquent, Lorenzino bore the whole odium of the ^' 
afl^ir, and it required all the influence that Ippolito pos- """"" - 
sessed with the pope to rescue his kinsman from the de- 
nunciations issued against the ofiender. Lorenzino gladly 
took the earliest opportunity of quitting the city, and re- 
treated to his native place, where, transferring his resent- 
ment from the dead to the living, he soon afterwards acted 
a principal part in a much more important transaction [a). 

To the energy and activity of Lorenzino, and the cou- Aiessandr© 
rage of Giovanni de' Medici, Clement VIL could only ««»">€• tiie 
oppose the dissipation and inexperience of Ippolito and Florence. 
Alessandro ; but the turbulent disposition of the Florentines 
seconded his views, and the premature death of Giovanni, 
whilst it exposed his dominions to the ravages of the Ger- 
man troops, relieved him from his apprehensions of his most 
dangerous rival (^). Having prevailed on the emperor and 
the king of France to concur in his design, he seized the op- 
portunity afforded him by the civil dissensions of the Flo- 

rentineSy 

zino for the sake of their beauty. They are even said to be yet extant in the 
musenm at Florence. 

(«) VwM^ Storia Fior. lii. xv. /• €i8. 

(3) The authority of the senator Nerli leaves no room for doubt on this 
head. ** Non poteva quella morte ^eguire in tempo, ch' ella desse piu uni- 
*' versale dispiacere, ne anco in tempo, che i] papa piu la stimassc, perche 
** s'ella seguiva in altri .tempi, che sua Santita non avesse avuto si urgcnte pe- 
** rlcolo sopra il capo,, non gli arrecava per avventura dispiacere alcuno, ri- 
** mancnd<) »curo, e libero della gelosia grande, ch' egli aveva del nome sola- 
5' mente del Sig. Giovanni, rispetto agl' interessi, e alia proprieta d'Alessan- 
^* dro, e d'lppQlito, i quaii desiderava che fussero quellij che possedessero lo 
'f state, le faculta, e la graiidezza di casa Medici." 

NirlJf C^mfntntt //i.vii. /• 145. 
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rentines, and, in the year 153a, compelled them to place at 
the head of the government Alessandro de* Medici, with 
the title oiDoge of the Florentine republic {a). The autho- 
rity of Alessandro was soon afterwards strengthened by 
his marriage with Margaretta of Austria, a natural daiigb« 
ter of the emperor Charles V* The cardinal Ippoiito^ 
jealous of his success, had attempted to pre-occupy the g^ 
vemment ; disappointed in his hopes, and disgusted with 
his ecclesiastical trappings, which ill suited the rapidity of 
his motions, and the vivacity of his character, he united 
his efforts with those of Filippo Strozzi, who had married 
Clarice, the sister of Lorenzo duke of Urbino, to deprive 
Alessandro of his new dignity ; but before the arrange- 
ment could be made for the meditated attack, Ippolito sud- 
denly died of poison, administered to him by one of his 
domestics (^), leaving his competitor in the undisturbed 
possession of his newly acquired power. 

The 

(a) Alessandro is generally styled by the Italian anthors the/nt duJtg ^ 
FUfimt$9 bnt in this they are not strictly accurate. His title of Juki was de- 
rived from Citt^ or Civita di Penna, and had been assumed by him several 
years before he obtained the direction of the Florentine state. It must also be 
observed, that Alessandro did not, as Robertson conceives, ^ enjoy the same 
** absolute dominion as his family have retained to the present times/' Hist. 
Cba, V. h99k V. he beinjg only declared chief or prince of the repnblicy and his 
authority being in some measure counteracted or restrained by two councils 
chosen from the citizens, for life, one of which consisted of forty>eight, and 
the other of two hundred members. Varchi^ Storia Fimr, p» 497. Nerii dm. 
m. zi. /. 257. 264. These distinctions are deserving of notice, as they serve to 
shew the gradual progress by which a free country is deprived of Its Bbertics. 

{I) The person who administered the poison was said to be Giovaa* 

Andrea di Borgo San Sepolcro, the steward or bailiff of Ippolito, vriio was 

supposed to have effected this treachery at the instance of AkssMidro | and 

'i this suspicion . received confirmation by his having escaped paniAmem» 

I^ alt^kough he confessed the crime ; and by his having afterwards been received 

at the court of Alessandro at Floreace. FarM, Storia Fior, /. 566. 
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The period however now approached which was to c h a p. 
transfer the dominion of Flc^rence from the descendants ' 

of Lorenzo the Magiuficent, to die kindred stock. In the Aiessudroas. 

eecnre possession of power, Alessandro knew no restraint* •"""^•** ^y 

^ . Lorenxmou 

Devoted to the indulgence of an amorous passion^ he 
^pvght its giadfication among women of ail descriptions, 
numried and unmarried, religious and secular; insomuch 
that neither rank inor virtue could secure the £nrourite ob- 
ject from his licentious rapadty {a). The spirit of the 

Florentines, 



{a) Notwithstanding the dissolute character of Alessandro, it appears that 
lie was possessed of strong natural sagacity, and, on some occasions, admini* 
jtered jusdce not only with impartiality, but with ability. On this head» AjQ" 
mirato relates an anecdote which is worth repeating : A rich old citizen of 
Bergamo had lent to one of his countrymen at Florence 400 crowns, which he 
advanced without any person being present, and without requiring a written 
acknowledgment. When the stipul^ed time had elapsed, the creditor re^ 
jquired his money — ^but the borrower, well apprized that no proof could be 
brought against him, positively denied that he had ever received it. After 
«nany fruitless attempts to recover it, the lender was advised to resort to the 
duke^ who would find some method of doing him justice. Alessandro accord* 
ingly ordered both the parties before him, and after hearing the assertions of 
the one and the positive denial of the other, he turned to the creditor, saying, 
^< It it possible then^ friend, that you can have lent your money when no one 
^* vmt present V'^*^ Tl^ere was 90 one indeed," replied th^ creditor^ " I 
*V counted out the money to him on a post." — ** Go, bring the post then this 
'^ instant," said the duke, " and I will make it confess the truth." The cre- 
-deofy tiuyugh astoaiflhed on receivag «uch an order, hastened to obey, having 
Jbr$t received s^^cmf. -caudepi from thq duk^ Apt to be very speedy in.iiis re* 
turn. In the mean time the duke employ^ himself in transacting the affairs 
of his other suitors, till at length turning again towards the borrower, ** This 
^ man," says he, *' stays a long time with his post."— *' It is so heavy, sir»" 
jreplkd the other, '' that he could not yet have brought it." Again Alessan- 
dro left him, and returning some time adfterwards^ carelessly ezdaimed^ ** Wh^t 
** kind of men are they that knd tteir money without evidence— was there vSo 
^ one present but the post V*-^^ No indeed, sir,^ replied the knave. ^ Tlie 
^ i>oit is a good witness then," said the duke, «* and shall makethee pay the 
M saaa his money •'* Jmmir, Sitr. Fkr. lit.txn. v. iii. /• 434* 
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c HA p, Florontiaes, though sinking under the yoke of despotism, 
began to revolt at this more opprobrious species of tyranny;* 
and the absentees and malecontents became daily more 
numerous and more respectablie* But whilst the storm 
was gathering in a remote iquarter, a blow from a kinilred 
hand unexpectedly freed the Florentines from their op- 
pressor, and afibrded them once mote an opportuniiy 
of asserting that, liberty to which, thdr ancestorsr h»l 
been 60 long devoted* Lorenzino de' Medici was; the 
second Brutus who burst the bonds of consanguinity in 
the expectation of being the deliverer of his country. 
But the principle of political virtue was now extinct, and 
it was no longer a subject of doubt whether the Floreuf- 
tines shcmld be enslaved; it only remained to be detep- 
mined wlio should be the tyrant. On his return from 
Rome to Florence, Lorenzino had frequented the couit 
of Alessandro, and, by his unwearied assiduity and sinn 
gular accomplishments, had ingratiated himself with thi 
duke to such a degree, as to become his chief confidanti 
and the associate of his licentious amours. Bbt' whilst 
Xorenzino accompanied him amidst these scenes of dis^ 
sipation, he had formed the firm resolution of aocQn>- 
plishing his destruction, and sought only for a favOurabte 
opportunity of effecting his purpose. . This idea, se^n^s.tP 
Jbtave occupied his whole soul, and .influenced all his ^eoor 
duct. Even in the warmth of familiarity Ivhich dpJMt^ 
rently subsisted between them, he could not refrain from 
adverting to the design of which his mind was full, and by 
jests and insinuations gave earnest of his intention. C6^ 
linl relates, that on his attending the dujce Alessandro wltfii 
im portrait executed as a medal^ he. found him indi^sed 
* . ana 
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and rediised on his bed, with Lorenzino as his companion. CHAP. 
After boasting, as was his custom, of the wonders which he _ 

could perform in his profession, the artist concluded with 
expressing his hopes, that Lorenzino would favour him 
with a subject for an apposite reverse. ** That is exactly 
-^ what I am thinking of," replied Lorenzino, v^th great 
vivacity }^^ I hqpe ere long to furnish such a reverse as 
** will be worthy of the duke, and will astonish the 
?* world \ay^ The blind confidence of Alessandro pre- 
vented, his- suspicions, and he turned on his bed with a 
cbntemptuous smile at the &y\\y or the arrogance of his 
relation. But whilst Lorenzino thus hazarded the de- 
struction of his enterprize by the levity of his discourse, 
he prepared for its execution with- the most scrupulous 
caution {6). The duke having selected as the object of his 
passion the wife of Lionardo Ginori, then on a public em- 
bassy at Naples, Lorenzino, to whom she was nearly re- 
lated, undertook with his usual assiduity to promote the 
suit. Pretending that his representations had been sue- 
^^ssful, he prevailed upon the duke to pass the night with 
him at his own house, where he promised him the com- 
pletion of his wishes^ In the mean time he prepared a 
chamber for his reception ; and having engaged as his as- 
sistant a man of desperate fortunes and character, called 
Scoroncocolo, waited with impatience for his arrival. At 
the ^pointed hour, the duke having left the palace in a 

mask, 



(o) yiia M Bcttvenuto dlUuig p, iti. 

(^) The particulars* of this transactloaare related at great length by Var- 
chiy who had his information from Lorenzino himself> after the perpetration 
of the deed* Stma Fior. Hi. xr* 
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CHAP, mask, according to his custom when he was engaged in 
* nocturnal adventures, came unobserved to the house of 
Lorenzino, and was received by him in the fatal chamber^ 
After some familiar conversation, Lorenzino left him to re*« 
pose on the bed, with promises of .a speedy return. On his 
quitting the chamber, he stationed his coadjutor where he 
might be in readiness to assist him, in case he should fail in 
his first attempt, and gently opening the door, approachied 
the bed, and inquired from the duke if he was &sleep, at 
the same instant passing his sword through his body. On 
receiving the wound the duke sprang up and attempted to 
escape at the door ; but, cm a signal given by Loren2dnO| 
he was attacked there by Scoroncocolo, who wounded him 
deeply in the face. Lorenzino then grappled with the duke, 
and throwing him on the bed, endeavoured to prevent his 
cries. In the struggle the duke seized the finger of Loren- 
zino in his mouth, and retained it with such violence, that 
Scoroncocolo, finding it impossible to separate them so as 
to dispatch the duke without danger of wounding Loren- 
zino, deliberately took a knife from his pocket, and cut 
him across the throat. The completion of their purpose 
was however only the commencement of their difficulties. 
Scoroncocolo, who probably knew not that the person 
he had assassinated was the duke, until the transacdon 
was over, was so terrified as to be wholly unable to 
judge for himsdf of the measures to be adopted for his 
own safety. To the active mind of Lorenzino various 
expedients presented themselves, and he hesitated for some 
time whether he should openly avow the deed, and call 
upon his countrymen to assert their liberties, or should 
endeavour to make his escape to the absentees, to whom 

I the 
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th« information which he had to communicate would chap. 
give new energy, and a fair opportunity of success. Of \ 

these measures the last seemed on many accounts to be the 
most advisable. Having therefore locked the door of the 
chamber, in which he left the dead body of the duke, he 
prpceeded secretly to Bologna, expecting there to meet 
with Filippo Strozzi, but finding that he had quitted 
that place, he followed him to Venice, where he related 
to him his atchievements. Filippo, well acquainted with 
the excentricity of his character, refused for some time to 
credit his story, till Lorenzino, producing the key of the 
chamber, and exhibiting his hand which had been muti« 
lated in the contest, at length convinced him of its truth. 
The applause bestowed by Filippo and his adherents on 
Lorenzino, was in proportion to the incredulity which they 
had before expressed. He was saluted as another Brutus, as 
the deliverer of his country ; and Filippo immediately began 
to assemble his adherents, in order to avail himself of so 
favourable an opportunity of restoring to the citizens, of 
Florence their ancient rights {a). 

The Italian historians have endeavoured to develope MoUveaand 
the motives that led Lorenzino to the perpetration of this Z'^^^l' ""' 
deed, and have sought for them in the natural malignity 

of 



(a) On this occasion a medal was struck, bearing on one side the head of 
LorteizinOy and on the other the cap of liberty between two dajfgers ; being the 
same device as that which had before been adopted by, or applied to, the 
younger Brutus, v. Palin. FamiL Rom* /• 142. This medal is in the col* 
lection of the earl of Orford. 
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CHAP, of hid di^ftitioii; » a proof of which he b sad to have 
^* acknowledged, that during his residence at Rome, not- 

~~~" withstanding the kindness shewn to him by Clement VIL 
he often felt a strong inclination to murder him. Thtj 
have also attributed them to a desire of immortalizing his 
name by being considered as the deliverer of his country ; 
to a principle of revedge for the insult wliich he received 
from the pope^ in being banished from Rome, which he 
meant to repay in the person of Alessandro, his reputed son ; 
and, lastly, to his enmity to the collateral branch of the 
Medici funily, by which he was excluded from the chief 
dignity of the state. How far any of these conjectures 
may be well founded, it is not easy to determine. Human 
conduct is often the result of impulses, which, whilst they 
arise in various directions, determine the mind towards the 
same object, and possibly ail, or most of the causes before 
stated, might have concurred in producing so signal an 
effect. Aware of the misconstruction to which his prin- 
ciples were liable, Lorenzino wrote an apologetical dis- 
course, which has been preserved to the present times, and 
throws considerable light on this singular transaction. In 
this piece he first attempts to demonstrate that Alessan- 
dro was an execrable tyrant, who, dtning the six years 
diat he held the chief authority, had exceeded the enormi- 
ties of Nero, of Caligula, and of Phalaris. He accuses him 
t>f having t>ccasioned by poison the death, not o^y of the 
cardinal Ippolito, but of his own mother, who resided in 
an humble station at CoJIeveccbio^ and whose poverty ht 
conceived was a reproach to the dignity of his rank; 
and denies that the blood of any branch of the Medici fa- 
mily 
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mily flowed in his veins. He then justifies, with great 
plausibility, the conduct adopted by him after the death of 
the duke, in quitting the city to join the absentees ; and 
after vindicating himself from the imputation of having 
been induced by any other motive than an earnest desire 
to liberate his country from a state of intolerable servitude, 
he concludes with lamenting, that the want of energy and 
virtue in his fellow-citizens prevented them from availing 
themselves of the opportunity which he had afforded them 
of re-establishing their ancient government {a). But what- 
ever were the motives of this deed, the consequences of it 
Were such as have generally been the result of similar at- 
tempts— ^he riveting of those chains which it was intended 
to break. The natural abhorrence of treachery, and the 
sentiment of pity excited for the devoted object, counteract 
the intended purpose, and throw an odium even on the 
cause of liberty itself. No end can justify the sacrifice of 
a principle, nor was a crime ever necessary in the course 
of human affairs. The sudden burst of vindictive passion 
may sometimes operate important changes on the fate of 
nations, but the event is seldom within the limits of hu- 
man calculation. It is only the calm energy of reason, 
constantly bearing up against the encroachments of power, 
that can with certainty perpetuate the freedom, or promote 
the happiness of the human race. 

After the perpetration of this deed, Lorenzino, not 
conceiving himself in safety within the limits of Italy, 
continued his route till he arrived at Constantinople, from 

whence, 

(a) Tor the jffolegia of Lorenzino, v. App. No, LXXXIV. 
RR 2 
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CHAP, whence, after a short residence, he returned agsdn to Venice. 
' Having passed eleven years of exile and anxiety, he was 
himself assassinated by two Florentine soldiers, who, under 
the pretext of avenging the death of Alessandro, probably 
sought to ingratiate themselves with his successor, by re- 
moving a person who derived from his birth undoubted 
pretensions to the credit and authority which had for ages 
been attached to the chief of the house of Medici. 

coimo de* Me. The adhercuts of the ruling family, at the head of 
dyk«."^^'*° whom was the cardinal Cibo, who had been the chief 
minister of Alessandro, conducted themselvea v^ith great 
prudence on the death of the duke ; and before they per- 
mitted the event to be made public, not only secured the 
soldiery within the city, but summoned to their assistance 
all their allies in the vicinity of the Florentine state. They 
then assembled the inhabitants, avowedly to deliberate on 
the state of the republic, but in fact rather to receive than 
to dictate a form of government. If Lorenzino was the 
Brutus of his age, an Octavius was found in his cousin, 
Cosmo de' Medici, the son of Giovanni, general of the 
hande nere^ and then about eighteen years of age. Being 
informed of the unexpected disposition of the citizens in 
his favour, Cosmo hastened from his seat at Mugello to 
Florence, where, on the ninth day of January 1536, he 
was invested with the sovereignty by the more modest title 
of chief of the republic. Despotism generally proceeds with 
cautious steps, and Augustus and Cosmo affected the name 
of citizen, whilst they governed with absolute authority. 

^if S"^ To the election of Cosmo little opposition had been 
final cxtinctkA madc Within the city. The proposition of Pallas Rucellai, 

of the republic* 

to 
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to admit the party of the Strozzi to their deliberations*! CHAP, 
and that of Giovanni Canigiani, to place the supreme -^^ 
command in an illegitimate and infant son of Alessandro, 
had met with few supporters {a). But the numerous exiles^ 
who by compulsion, or in disgust, had quitted their na- 
tive country during the government of Alessandro, had 
dready begun to convene together from all parts of Italy; 
lA hopes of effecting their restoration^ and of establishing 
•afbrm, of government more consistent with their views^ 
The cardinals Ridolfi and Salviati, both grandsons of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, Bartolomeo Valori, and other 
citizens, of high rank, uniting with Filippo Strozzi, raised a 
consadarable body of troops, and approached towards the 
city; but more powerful parties had already interposed, 
dnd the fate of Florence no longer depended on the virtue 
or the courage of ite inhabitants^ but on the will of the 
emperor, or on the precarious aid of the French. Sensible 
of the advantages which he had already obtained by hold- 
ing at his devotion the Florentine state, and that such in- 
fluence was inconsistent with a r^ublican government, 
Charles V. openly approved of the electioa of Cosino, and 
directed his troops, then in Italy, to support his cause. 
The exiles having possessed themselves of the fortress of 
Mvntemurloj in the vicinity of Florence, were unexpectedly 
attacked there by the Florentine troops under the command 

6f 



(a) Besides an illegitimate son named Giulio> Alessandro left two illegi- 
timate daughters^ Porcia and Juliet. The son entered into the chnrch, and 
became grand prior of the order of S. Stefano. Porcia took the ycU, and 
founded the convent of S. Clement at Florence. Juliet married Francesco 
Cantelmo^ son of the duke di Popoli, a Neapolitan nobleman. 

Tfnk^ Mim» G$a. liv. xxii* /. 62. 
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of AIe88andro Vitelli^ in the night of the first of August 
J538, and their defeat fixed the destiny of their country. 
Bartolomeo Valori, with his two sons, and Filippo his 
nephew, were made prisoners, and conducted to Florence, 
where he, with one of his sons, and his nephew, was d^ 
capitated. Many other of the insurgents experienced a 
similar fate. The rest were consigned to the dungeons in 
different parts of Tuscany^ Filippo Strozzi, the mag^ 
nanimous assertor of the liberties of his country, laa«- 
guished upwards of tweWe months in the prisons of Cas- 
tello, and his situation became more hopeless in proportion 
as the authority of Cosmo became more established. After 
an interval of time which ought to have obliterated the 
remembrance of his offence, he was cruelly subjected to 
torture, under the pretext of discovering the accomplices of 
his unfortunate enterpt^ize* Finding that die remonstrances 
of his friends with the emperor and the duke were not only 
ineffectual, but that the latter had resolved to expose his 
fortitude to a second trial, he called to his mind the ex- 
ample of Cato o{ Utica, and fell by his own hand, a de^ 
voted victim to the cause of freedom {a). 

Conclusion. Thus terminated the Florentine republic, which had 

subsisted amidst the agitations of civil commotions, and 
the shock of external attacks, for upwards of three cen- 
turies, and had produced from its circumscribed territory 

a greater 



(«) The life of FiUppo Strozzi was ;pmttcii bj his brother Lortozo, ynlth 
great candour and iinpfirtiality, and is pubUshed at- the dose of dfate Florentuie 
history of Benedetto Varchi. J&/. Leyd* sim ^« 'Aft6r the death of Filippo, a 
paper in his own hand-\imting wa» fbuad, in his bosbm, which is giren in tSie 

Appendix, We.LXXXV. 
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a greater titimber of emiiient men than any, other country* CHAP. 
in Europe. This singular pre-eminence is chiefly to be 
attributed to the nature of its government, which called 
Ibrth the talents of every rank of citizens, and admitted 
Aem without distinction to the chief offices of the state* 
But the splendor which the Florentines derived from ex- 
sunples of public virtue, and .efforts of superlative genius, 
was freqeehdy tarnished by the 6anguinary contests of rival 
parties. The beneficent genius jqS Lorenzo de' Medici for 
a time removed this reproach, and combined a state of high 
InteUectaal improveqient wilh the tranquillity of welU 
cardered government* The various pursuits in which he 
btmseif engaged appear, indeed to have been subservient 
*only to the great purpose of humanizing and improving 
his countrymen. His premature death left the commoui-^ 
weakh without a pilot, and after a long series of agitation, 
live hapless vrreck became a rich and unexpected prize to 
Cosmo de' Medici. With Cosmo, who afterwards assumed 
the title of grand duke, commences a dynasty of sovereigns, 
which continued in an uninterrupted succession until the 
early part of the present century, when the sceptre of Tus- 
cany passed from the imbecile hands of Gaston de' Medici,, 
into the stronger grasp of the family of Austria. Du- 
ring the government of Cosmo, the talents of the Flo- 
rentines, habituated to great exertions, but suddenly de- 
barred from further interference with the direction of the 
state, sought out new channels, and displayed themselves in 
works of genius and of art, w'hich threw a lustre on the 
sovereign, and gave additional credit to the new establish- 
znent ; but as those who were born under the republic re- 
tired in the cowse of nature, the energies of the Flo- 
rentines 
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rentines gradually declined. Under the equalizing hand of 
despotism, whilst the diffusion of literature was promoted, 
the exertions of original genius were suppressed. Th« nu- 
merous and illustrious families, whose names had for ages 
been the glory of the republic, the Soderini, the Strozzi, the 
Ridolfi, the Ruccellai, the Valori, and the Capponi, who 
had negotiated with monarchs, and operated by their per- 
sonal characters on the politics of Europe, sunk at once to 
the uniform level of subjects, and became the subordinate 
and domestic officers of the ruling family. From this time 
the history of Florence is the history of the alliances, the 
negotiations, the virtues, or the vices, of its reigning prince ; 
and even towards these the annals of the times furnish but 
scanty documents. The Florentine historians, as if un- 
willing to perpetuate the records of their subjugation, have 
almost invariably closed their labours with the fall of the 
republic, and the desire of information fortunately tei> 
iminates where the want of it begins* 
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ctttadinoy il Sig. Guglielmo 'Clarke/ acctcratamente trasse ~ da^rlf' 
or^iiull . es}stQ9ti. nplU Liinria Midkio ^LtdtfiMk imBj df^Cso. atOOo 6cy' 
corre awertirviy se non* che per darvi un saggio dolla lingua To^c^at 
nel secolo del 1400, Pantica ortografia e staUi per qoanto fu pos^* 
sibile, conservata. 
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FUGITA e la stagiony cb* avea conversi 
EJiori in pomi gia maturiy e coJti; . 
In ramo fill nonpudfpglia tenersij 
Ma sparte per H boschi ass^i menfoUi. 
Si fan sentiry se anivien che gH attr(^eril 
II cacciator^ e pochipaion violti: ' 
Lafera^ se ben F orvie vaghe ascande^ . 
Non va secretaper le seccbe fronde* , 

Fragli arbor secchi stassi ^l lauro li^Oy, 
E di Ciprigna V odorato arbustoj 
Verdeggia nelle bianche Alpe V abetOy 
E piega i rami gia di neve onusto; 
Tiene il cipresso qualcbe v^cel secreto ; 
E con venti covfibatte ilpin robusto; 
Vumil ginepro con le acute foglie^ 
he man non pugne altruiy cbe ben k coglie^ 



U uliva. 



V ulivaj in qualcbe doke piaggia aprica^ 
Secondo il ventOj par or verde^ or bianca : 
Natura in questa tal serba^ e nutrica 
^uel verde, cbe tidP ahrefronde mama: 
Gi^ iperegrim tucei con granfatica 
Hanno condotto lafamiglia stanca 
Di l^del marcy epel cammin lor masfri 
Nereids 9 Tritoniy e gli altri mostri. 

Ha combatttdo delP imperio^ e vinto 

La mttej eprigim tnena il breve giorno: 
Nel del seren <F eteme^amme cinto 
Lieta il carro stellato mena intomo; 
Ni prima surge ^ cV in oceam tinio 
Si vede F altro aurato carro adamo; 
Orimfreddo col coltel minaccia 
Pbeboy se mostra a noi la beUafaccia. 

feguon questo mttumo carro ardenU 
Vigilie^ escubiCy sollecite curCy 
E 7 sonnoy e benchi sia molto potentCy 
^uesfe importune il vincon spesio purCy 
E i ddci sogniy cbe ingannon la mentCy 
^uando e oppreua da fortune dure: 
Di samtiy i assai tesorfajesta 
AlcuUy cbe infermo e povero si desta. 

miser quely cbe in natte cos) lunga 
Non dormcy e V disiato giorno aspetta; 
Se awieny cbe moltOy e dolce disio il pungay 
^uale ilfuturo giorno liprometta; 
E bencbi ambo le ciglia insieme aggiungay 
E i pensier tristi escluday e i dolci ammetta; 
Dormendoy o destOy acciocbi il tempo ingansuy 
Gli par la notte un secol di cent anni* 

miser 



miser cbi tra P onde trMafuofa 
Si lunga nottej assai hnian dal lito; 
E V cammin rompe della cieca prora 
n ventOf efrtme il mar vnfer miigiiQ; 
Cm nubipruigbi e vrii P Aurora 
Cbiatnata^ sta col sua veccbio marko : 
Numera tristo^ e disioso guarda 
Ipassi lenti della tuOte tarda. 

^uanto i dhersaj anzi contraria sorie 
D^ lieti anumti nelf algetite bruma^ 
A ctd le notti sono chiare^ e corie^ - 
Bgiomo oscuroy e tardo si consuma. 
Nella stagion cos) gelida^ e forte ^ 
Gid rivestiti di novella piumaj 
Hanno deposto gli augelletti alquantOj 
Non so sUo dica^ o lieti versi^ opianto. 

Stridendo incielegru vi^gonsi a lungi 

V aere itan^ar di varie^ e belU forme; 
J^ P ultima col collo steso aggiunge 

Oi/ i quella dinanzi alle vane orme; 
E poicbi negli apricbi locbi giunge^ 
VigUe un guarda^ e P altra scbiera dorme; 
Cuoprono i pratij e van le^erp^ lagbi 
Mille spetie d' uccei^ dipintij e vagbi. 

V Aquila spesso col volato lento 

Minaccia tuttiy e sopra il stagno vola^ 
Levonsi insieme^ e caccionla col vento 
Delle penne stridently e se pur sola 
Unafuor resta del pennuto armento^ 

V uccel di Giove subito la invola: 
Restaingannata miseray se crede 
Andame a Giove come Gammede. 

Zefire 



Zefiro s'efuggito in Cipri^ e hatta 
Co^ fiori oziosopett /* ethetta Ikta; 
U aria non fiii ferenaj bella^ e gialldj 
Boreay edAquUm rmnpe^ ed inqweta: 
U acqua corrmte t quertda incristalla 
II gbiaccloy € stracca or ^irip^a chef a' f 
Preso il pesce mil* onda dura^exbic^a^ 
Rest a come in ambra aurecu zanzara^ . 

^uel montej cbe s*oppone aGmtrofer^ 
Cbe non molesti it gsfUilfidr cresduto^ 
Nel suo grembo d* onor^ r.ic<hiz%e^ e ^mfero^ . 
Cigne di nebbie U capagid cantao; 
Gli omer cadenti giii dal capo akerc 
Cttoprono i bianchi crinij e *l petto irsuto- 
U orribil barba^ ch* e pel gbiaccio rigida: 
Fan gli occbij e 7 naso unfontCj e V del lo'nft-igida. 

La nebulosa gbiriandaj cbe eigne ,...•.' ; . . •'. 
V alte tempie^gH mette Noto in tesUn .... '.\ 
Borea dull* Alpe poi h caccioi e, ipigne^ ' . 'V /^ 
E nttdoy e bianco^ il veccifo capo reeta; ' ' 
Noto lopra F ale umide, e maJig^e 
Le nebbie porta^ e par di nuovo iLvestas. 
Cosi M0RELZ.O irato^ or carcoyor keve^ 
Minaccia alpian suiiefto or acqUa^ 6r n^t^t ^ 

Partesi d' Etiopia caldo e tinto 
Atutro^ e sazia le assettate spugne^ 
Nell* onde salse di Tirreno intinio^ 
Appena a* destinati luogbi giugne^ 
Gravido d* acqua^ e da nugoli cintOj . 
E stanco stringe pot ambo le pugne} ' 

Ifiumi lieti contra alle acque ami(ie 

Escono allor delle caverne antisbe. 

3 



Rendono 



Rendono grazie ad Ocean padre adomi 
D^uhe^ e di fmnde fluvial le temple; 
Suonan per/esta conche^ e torti comij 
Tumido il ventre gi^, superbo sempre. 
Lo sdegno conceputo mglti giorni 
Contro alle ripe timde s^adenipie; 
Spumoso ha rottogid V inimic^ argine^ 
Ne serva il corso delP antico margitie. 

Nonper vie torte^ oper canimino oblicoj 
A guisa di lerpenti^ a gran volumi 
Sollecitan la via nl padre antico; 
Congiungo P onde insieme i Ionian flumi^ 
E dice /' uno air altroy come amicoj 
Nuove del sm paese^ e d^ costumi: 
Cost parlando insieme in strana[voce^ 
Ciercon^ ni truovon, la smarrita foce. 

^uando gonfiatOj e largo si ristrigne 
Tra gli alti monti d' tma chiusa valle^ 
Stridon frenate^ turbide^ e maligne 
U onde^ e miste con terra paion gialle: 
E gravi petre sopra pet re pigne^ 
Irato a' sassi deir angusto calk; 
U onde spumose giray e orribiljreme: 
Vede il pastor daW alto^ e sicur teme. 

Talfremiio piangendo rende trista 

La terr^ dentro al cavo ventre admta; 
Caccia col fumo fuor fiamma^ e acqua mista 
Gridandoy che eseeper la boccaangusta; 
Terribile agli orecchiy et alia vista: 
Teme vicina il smniy alta^ e^ combusta 
VoLTERRA, e i logon iorbidi, che spumano^ 
E piova aspeita se piit altafumano. 
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Cosi crucciata ilfer ^reniefrende 
Superboj e k confrarie ripe rock} 
Mapoicbi nelpian largs si dUtende^^ 
^asi conteniay alhra apfena s^ ode: 
Incerto se in su Uma^ o sefur jcende^ 
Ha di monti distanti fatfo prode ; 
Gi^ vincitor^ al cbeto lagd in£ede^ 
Di ramiy e trsuchi pien^ maaiane prede^ 

Appena i suta a tempa la tnllana 
Pavida a aprir alle bestir la stalls; 
Porta iljlglioy ibepiange netta xana; 
Segue laJigUa grande^ ethata spalkt 
Grave dipofsm iv/r, Snij e tana: 
Va I' altra vecebia masseritia a galta:^ 
Nuotano i pord^ e spofuenfati i burij 
Lepecorelkf ehe non si tostmpoL 

Alcun delta famgUa s*i ridot/f 
In cima delta foia^ e su dattetio^ 
La povera ri^^be^m vede ir sotta, 
Lafatica^ Uk speme^ eper sespett^ 
Di se stessoy non dttolsi, en nan fa motto; 
Teme alia vita U cor net tristo pettOy 
N^ di quelcF ipiiL car par cmtofaem; 
Cos) la maggior cura ogm altra caccia. 

La nota^ e verde r^M «//«• nonfitna 
Ipesci Hetty cbi ban piii ampj spas^: 
V anticoy e pnsta voglia atfuanio i plena 
Di veder nuovi lUi; e non ben saxj 
^esto nuovo piacer vagbi It mena 
A veder U nunOy e igrandi straa^ 
Degti edificjy e sfottQ /' acqm i muH 
Veggon lietiy e4anMrnon bo9i sicurU 
3 
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In gulsa allor dipicc^la isoletiaj 

OmbrokS) amanfe ^uperbo^ ambra tigne; 
Ambra non meno da i^auro diletta^ 
Gelosoy xr '/ rival la ioeca^ e strigne; 
Ambra Driade a Bella sua accetta^ 
^uant^ dkuna the stralfaor d* araiplgne; 
Tanto belbj e geniily elf alfin le mce^ 
Leggier di fiediy e pik eV ahra veloce. 

Fu ddf primi anni questa Nympha armfa 
Dal swi LAT7R0 getailj partinre alpino^ 
jy uH eojfo amor^ non era penetrata 
LascrmjfUmma al petto psr^rk/io; 
Fugiendo il caldo UH di nudd era ehtraia 
ffelle endeft-edde d* oMBftoN^ d'jippeninc 
Figlioj supinrbo in wfaj-e m? cosiumi^ 
Pel padre antieo^ et cento fraiijiuki. 

Come le membra ^^r^ginali entrorm 
Nelle aequo brune e gelidoy sentie^ 
Etj mosso da leggiadro corpo adomOf 
Delia spelonca usci /' altera Dioy 
Dalla sinistra prese il torto tomo, 
E nudo il resto^ accieso di disioj 
Difende il capo inctdto c^ phebei raggij 
Coronate d^ abeti^ e montan/aggi* 

E verso il loco ove la -Nympba stassiy 
Giva plan piany Coper to dalle fronde ; 
Ni era vistOy ne sentire ipassi 
Lasciava il mormorh delle chiare onde; 
Cosl vicin tanto alia Nymphafassi^ 
Che giunger crede le sue treccie blonde^ 
E quella bella Nympha in braccio havere^ 
E nudo J il nudo e bel corpo tenere. 

T T 2 Sicome 
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Sicome pesce^ albor cbe incauto cuapra 
Elpescator con rara et sottil maglia, 
Fuggie la rete qualsente di sopra^ 
Lasciando per fuggir alcuna scaglia; 
Cost la Nymphay qudndo par si scuoprOy 
Fuggie lo Dioy cbe adosso se le scaglia; 
N^fu s^t prestaj anzifu si presto elliy 
Cbe in man lascioUi alcun d^ suoi capelli. 

E saltandc dell' ande strigne. il passoj 
Di timor pienajiiggie nuda^ e sceUxa; 
Lascia ipannij e listralij et il iurcasso; 
Non cura ipruni acuti^ o I* aspra balzaj 
Resta lo Dio delenie^ aJlittOy e lassoy. 
Pel dolor le man stringe^ al del gli occbi alza^ 
Maladisce la man crudele^ e tarda f 
^uando i biondi capelli svelti guarda* 

E seguendola albor ^ diceva^ o mana^ 
A vellere i bei crin presta^ eferoce^ 
Ma a tener quel corpo piU cbe bumanoy 
E farms lieto^ obimij poco veloce: 
Cos) piangendo ilprimo errore invano^ 
Credendo almeno ag^ugner cm la voce 
Dove arrivar nonpuote il passo tarda j 
Gridava^ o Nympba^ unfiume sono^ et ardo; 

Tu m'accendesti in mezzo allefredde acque 
El petto d* una ardente desir cieco; 
Percbi^ come nelT onde il corpo giacquCy 
Non giaccy cbe star)a meglioy con meco? 
Se P ombray e I* acqua mia cbiara ti piacqucy 
Piia belle ombrcy piii belle acque ba il mio speco} 
Piaccionti le mie cose^ e non piaccio io f 

Et son pur d* Appenin Agliuoloy et Dio. 

La 
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La Nympbajiqgie^ e sonda {^ priegl^ftmi^ 
A^ bianthi gi^ aggiugne ale il timore;^ 
SoHedta h Dio corrmdo i fassi^ 
Fatti aseguir veloci dall' ^more; 
Vede da pruni et da taglienti sassi, 
I bianchi pa ferir con gran dolors; 
Crescie el desioj pel quale agbiacciay e suda^ 
Veggendolafuggtry si bella^ e nuda* 

Timidaj e vergogftosa ambra. pur corre^ 
Nel corso d vents rapidi non cede; 
Le leggier piante sulle spighe porre 
Potriaj e sosterrieno il gentilpiede;, 
Vedesi ow&KOHiz ognorpiti campoiorrey 
La Nympha ad ogni passo manco vede^ 
Qih nelpian largo tanto il corso avanza^ 
Che di giugnerh perde ogni speranza. 

Gia pria per li numti aspri^ e repenti , 
VerUa tra sdssicon rapido corsoy, 
Ipassi altij manco espeditij e lentij 
Faceano a lui sperar qualche soccorso; 
Ma giunto^lassoy giU m? pian patenti^ 
Fu messo quasi aljiume sfanco un morsa, 
Poi che non pud colpie^ per la campagna 
Col dish e cogli occhi /* accompagpa^^ 

Che debbefar V innamorato Dioy, 
Poichi la bella Nympha piit non giugne? 
^uanto gli e piu negata^ piU desh 
V innamorato core accende^ ^pti^; 
La Nympha era gia presso ove arno mio 
Ricieve ombroke,.'^ /' onde sue congiugne^ 
Ombrone, arno veggiendo, si conforia^ 
E surge alquanto la speranza morta. 
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Grida da lunp; o arko, a cut ti/ugge 
La maggidr parte di noijlumi Toscbi^ 
La bella Nymfha^ che come ueeiel fiigge^ 
Da me segiUta in tanti nwnfiy e boschi^ 
Sarti&a alcuna pktaie^ tl cor mi itrugge^ 
Ne pary the amor il duro c^r conoscbi; 
Rendifni leiy e la speranza persa; 
E il legier corS9 sud rompij e 'fitrOMr^. 

lo sono OMBROK) cbe le mie c^rule oftde 
Per te racoglivy a fe futte le ierboj 
Efatte tue diventon siprtfondej 
Cbe sprezzi e ripe^ e pwfti dHo e superbs; 
^esta i mia pfeda^ e queste treceie bitmde^ 
^ali in man porta con doldte acerboy 
Nefim cblOr segno; in te ^a spemo e sola; 
Soccorri prestOy cbe h Nfmfba vola* 

Arno udendo omb^ro^B, dapiefd mos/o^ 
Percbi el tethpo non basti afdr rispdstay 
Ritenne P acqUa^ e gi^ gflnfiato^ e grdssa^ 
Da lungi al torso della belP ambra osta; 
Fu da Huovo timr freddo^ ip^rcosso 
II v^gin pettOy quatito piU s* accosta ; 
Driefo oMBr6n serife^ e inanzi vede im Idgo^ 
Ni sa che far si el cor gelatOy et vago. 

Come f era cacciafa^ epoi di/esa^ 
Dei canfuggiendo la bocca bramosa^ 
Fuor delperigtio giiy la Hte teta 
Veggiendo inanzi bgli occbipaurosa^ 
^uasi gii certa d' hdvir esser presa^ 
Nefuggie inanzi^ o indriefo tornare osd; 
Teme i can^ dl& rete non sifida^ 
Non sa cbefdrsi^ e spaveritata grida. 
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Tal della belh Nyn^a er^ h t^rUj 
Da ogni parte 4apaura oppr^ua^ 
Non sa cbefarsi^ se mn desiar morte; 
Vede r unfium(y t V altroy cbe s* i^ressa; 
E disperata albor gridava forte: 
casta DeOf a ad iofid concessa 
Dal caro padre ^ e dalla madre antica^ 
Ufdca xuia aU* ultima fatica. 

Diana bella^ quest o petto casto 
Non maculo giammajlfoUe (Us)t^ 
Guardah h(^ tUf petcb* io Nympba non basto 
A duo nimkiy e P unod /' aliro e Dio; 
Col desto del morir vd e sol rimasto 
Al core il casto amor di lauro nuo; 
Portafe^ o venti^ quests voce estrema 
A LAui^o mso^ cbe la mia morte gema. 

Ni eron quasi della bofcajiiore 
^este parole^ cbe: i candiS piedi 
Fumo oficupati da novd rigore^ 
Creswrlipoi^ efarsi un sasso vedi; 
Mut{^ k^ me(nbra^ e V bel corpo colore j 
Ma pur^ cb^fi^si gi4 donna% ancQr credii 
Le membra mostrm^ ^ome suolj^ra 
BozTi^y e n^nfimta inpetra dura. 

Ombroke pel corsofaticatOy e lassoi 
Per la speranm della car a preda^ 
Prende nuovo vigor e^ e sirigne ilpasso^ 
E pary cbe qu^si in braccio baver la credaj; 
Crescier veggiendo inanzi agli ocbi un wsQr 
Ignaro ancor, non sa (P onde procedaj 
Ma poi veggiendo vana ogni sua voglia^ 
Sifermapien di niaraviglifi^ e dogUa^ 

Come 
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Come in un parcoycerva^ o alirafera^ 
Ch* e di materiay o picciol muro chiusoj 
Soprafatta dai eartj campar non spera^ 
Vicina al muro e per timor ia swo 
Salta^ e si lieva inanxi al can leggiera^ 
Rest a il can dentroj misero e delusoj 
Nonpotendo segtur ove i salita^ 
Fermasiy e guarda il loco onde efj4fffta. 

Cost lo Diofemia la veloce orma^ 
Guarda piaioso il iel sasso crescenie; 
II sassoj che ancor serba qualche forma 
Di bella Donna^ e quatcbe poco sente; 
E come amore e la pietd V informa^ 
Di pianto bdgna il scusouimaramente; 
Dicendo: o a^ib&a mia^ quests son /' acquCy 
Ove bagnar gia il bel corfo ti piacque; 

lo non harei creduto in dolor tanfOy 
Che la propria piata vinta da quella 
Delia mia Nympba^ sifuggissi alquantOy 
Per la maggior pieta d* ambra mia bella; 
^uestaj non gia mia^ move in me il pianto: 
£ pur la vita triitay e mescbinelhy ^ 
Anchorchi etermi; quando meco penso 
£ peggio in mci che in lei non haver senso. 

Lassoy n^ monti mieipatemi eccelsi 
Son tante Nymphcy e sicura i ciascuna^ 
Fra milk belle lapiii bella scelsiy 
Nott so come; et amando sol quest* unay 
Primo segno d' amorcy i crini sveisi; 
Et cacciala dell* acquafresca e brunay 
Teneray e nuda; e poiyfuggiendo esanguCy 
Tinse le spine e i sassi il sacro sangue. 



Et 



Etfinalmenie in an sasto coftvenOf 
Per coif a sol del mo crudel disio: 
Non soy non sendo midj come /' bo persa^ 
N^ posso perder questo viver rip; 
In questo i troppo la mia sorte awersa^ 
Miser es sendo et immortale Dio; 
Che sUopofessi pur almen morire^ 
Pofria el gitisto immortal dolor finire. 

lo bo imparato come si compiaccia 

A Donna amata^ et il suo amor guadagni; 
Cbe a quella che piu ami^ piil dispiaccia. 
O Borea algente^ che gelato stagni^ 
V acqua corrente/a s'indurr^ e ghidccia^ 
Che petrafatta la Njmpha accompagni; 
Ni Sol gi'ammai co* raggi chiari e gialU 
Risolva in acqua i rigidi cristalli. 



LA CACCU COL FALCONE. 



Era gih rosso tutto /' oriente, 
E le cime d^ monti parien d* oro; 
Lapasseretta schiamazzar si sente; 
El contadin tomava al suo lavoro; 
Le stelle eronJugitCy egia presente 
Si vedea quasi quel^ ch^ amd P alloro; 
Ritomavansi al bosco mlto infretta 
U alochoj el barbagiiMfti; e lacivetta. 
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La volpe ritonufntaibk^fita tana; 
El lupo ritornaam ai ma dtsehtOj 
Era vfnxta q tfarH^ Dianas 
Perd egli sar^Asuto scope^ftd: 
Havea giti kt scUeciiup vUlana 
Alls pecore^ ^ i prci P uuia apert^f 
Netta era /* ariay frescoy e crisiaUina^ 
Et aspettar bmn di pet la maitifuu 

^uandofui desto da certi rom^ri 
Di biion sonagli^ et allettar- di samz 
Hor ju. andiam^ pr^stQ^ ticelLuorij, 
Perchi gli i twrdL, e i- luoghi son lontam^ 
El catiaitier sia * I prima elf escafitarii 
Almen cbe sian d^ cavalU stamami 
Non ci guasfassi di can qualcie paki, 
Deb vanne inrnmsiipr^st^t cqpelkrio,. 

Adunque il capellaio nanzi eamina^ 

Chiama Tamburc, Pezuoloj e Martelloy 

La Fogliay la Castagna^ e la Guerrina^ 

Fagianoj Fagianiriy Roca^ e Capello^ 

E Friza^ e Miand^ B^mkoecio^ e R^ina^, 

GhiottOy la Torta^ Violay e Pesiello^ 

E Sercbioy e Fuse^ e 7 mio Buontempo vecchio^ 

Zambracoy Buratelj ScacciOy e Peneccbio. 

^tfando banno i lan, di camper pre$9^ tmpw^y 
^uattro segugi, van. con^ quattro sparmri;^ 
.GuGLiELMo, cbe per sm antie^ vetixtt 
Sempre ques£ arte bafatto wkniifril 
Giovanni f«.anco, e Dlionioi Hsg^^BO, 
Cbe innanzf. a, fui^ ca^i)cd£(i^H, Jto^hA. AMXSitx^ 
Ma perckk ^<ki>i»r< c^lOrmttiHa, 
Mentre cavalca dionigi incbina. 
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Ma lafsrtima^ ebeiui $ehfrd piMer^ * 
Difar dhmtar brim quel^ ih^ ipiil bkme^ 
Dormmd^ moKioij/Si i£a(jbre 
AppufM per ^^Mia al iato manto / 
Si che cadendo adtfiso alk spar^ierey 
Rufipegii ufC aXay e macinnoili ilfiantos . 
^uesfo U piacque asscd, benchi not dica, " 
Cbe gli par esstrfiiw tR granf&tkai ^ - 

Non cade dionioI, m« rc&tnoj 
E conn deb^creder toccifondo, '-■' ' 
Cbe com ten fram ^B ha preto^ la thhuij 
Presto la truova torn un sasst) tondo; 
Disse/ra se megUo era stamatfina 
Restar nel letta^ comefi gismondo, 
Scalzay e in cttmhtia suite pocce! alfiristo; : 
Non ^ inciampo maipiHy se di quest estts. 

lo ho avuto pttr poeoinvili^^ • 
A tisdre staman si tosfojuori, 
Se mi restavo in casa nel mo teft^^ 
Per me meglio era, e pet li ucceUiftort; 
Messo harei '/ disjnar bene In iisset^y 
E la tovaglia /ktortki di bei^ri; 
Meglio i strOcar la cokricei e U piandakj 
Che il cavalhy e 7 fimi^k^ e.fzrsi mdle^^ 

Intanto vuol lo spamn6re impi^;wfre^ a. \ 

Ma gli ^ si roHa^ cbe non pu^ far P erttt ^^ 
DiONioi ion^ la man /' osapigliare^ : i 

Epurri^^de^ e di^uesto /* aecerta^ .. - : 
Che d* alproli kifMgina procacdarsie ; . ;•; j 
Nel rassettargfi lamankai^fta 

: Le fwn ^eamiiif f 'Jui spm s£ Hxaeciai . 
SaltolliMdm9^.^fmm..um.f^(i^ia^ 

i u u 2 Dov^ 
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Dov* e 7 cojioHA i a^ i qIovan simons ? 
PIputndai B^RACcip, ov* ^.quel del gran naso? 
Braccio rispate; a me varie capone 
Fatto ban cb* ognun di hro sia rimasc; 
Non prese mat il corqka uno stamene^ 
Seper disgrasaa non /' -bapreiOj ^ a case; 
Se s* e lasciato adunque non s* ingiuria: 
Menarlq seco e cattiva atiguria. 

LuiGi pui-ci cv* ^, cbe non si sente? 
Egli se n*andadianzi in quel boubetto^ 
Cbe quakbefanuUia ba per la menle^ 
Vorrdfaniasiicarforse un umetto; 
Guarti corona, cbe se non sipenie^ 
£' barbottd staman molto nel lettoy 
E sentii rieordarli ie corona, . 
Et a caceiarti infrottola^ o in canTuma. 

GiovAN siMONE ba gtd prao lapiega 
U andame^ senxa dire alii aliri addio; 
Senza Hcenvda tC i ito a bottega, 
Di cbe gran sete tiene^ e gran desio; 
LuiGi quande iljiero naso^ega^ 
Canij e cavalli adondira^ efa restio; ■. 
Per questp ognun cbe resti si contenta^ 
Cid eke ,lo wdefuggiey e si spaventa. 

Reslmo adunque tre da uccellare^ 
E drieto a questi andatfa moha gentej 
Cbi per piacere^ chi pur per guardare; 

BaRTOLO,'^ ULIVXER, BRACCIO C H ^ATENTB, 

Cbe mai nonn)idde pih sfame volar e; 
Et io con lor mi missi pasimentCj 

PlETRO ALAMANNI, e tl PONTIKAR GIOVANNI 

Cbe pare in sulk n^na Un barhi^im. 

Strozzo 
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Strozzo drieto a costoTy comfi maesirty 
Di questa gente, andava scosto un poco;- 
Come quello che v' era molto destroy 
E molte volte ha f otto simil gioco; 
E tanto cavalcamofel silvestroj 
Cbefinalmentejumo giunti al loco 
Piu bely che mat vedesse creatura: 
Per ucceUat r bafatto la natura^ 

E si vedea una gentil Valletta^ 

Unfouatel con certe macchie in mezzoy 
Da ogni parte rimunitay e netta^ 
Sol nelfossato star possono al rcTszo; 
Era da ^ni lato una piaggetta^ 
Che d* uccellar facea venir riprezzo 
A chi non avessi occhi^ tanto e bella; 
El numdo mm ha una pari a quella^ 

Scaldava il Sole al monte gia le spalle^ 
E V resto della vaUe i ancora ombrosa; 
^uando giunta la gente in su quel calle^ 
Prima a vedere^ e disegnar si posa^ 
E poi si spargpn tutii per la voile; 
E perchi a punto riesca ogni cosa^ 
Chi va CO* can chi allaguardia^ al getto^ 
Sicome strozzo ha ordinatOy e detto. 

Era da ogni parte uno sparviere 
Alto in buon btogo da poter gittare; 
U abro a capo rC era del canattiere^ 
E alia brigata lo vorrh scagliare; 
Era BARTOLO alfondoy et ul|VI£re, 
Et alcun altro per poter guar dare 
A mezza piaggia; e in una bella stoppia^ 
El cappeUaio ui can leva la coppia. 
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Non altrimenti quan4o la trdmbjetta 
Sente alle masse il lieve barbarescOf 
Parte correndo^ o vud dir^ vola Infretta; 
Cos) i canij cbe JcioUi sm M fresco; 
E se non pur cbe V canattkr gli akUaj 
Chiamando alcum^ et a cbi squote il fescboj 
Sarebbe il seguitarii tropfa pena; 
Pur la pertica^ e iljiscbio U ra^ena^ 

Tira buon can^ suy tira su^ camminaj 
jindianncj andianne^ toma qui, iij tcrna; 
Ah sciagurato Tamburo^ e GuerrifUSj 
Ablate cura a Sercbioj cbe soggioma; 
Ah bugiardoy ab poltron^ volgi Rossina^ 
Guata buon can^ guata brigata adoma; 
TV, Fagianoy o cbe voltafu mai quella: 
In questo modo il canaitier Jkvella. 

State aweduti^ ab Scaccio^frulla^fruUa; 
E cbe leva cacdando P amor nuo? 
Ma io non veggo perd levar nulla^ 
E fC ha pur voglia^ e rC ba pur gran desso; 
Guarda la Torta Id cbe si trastulla^ 
O cbe romor faranno^ e gid V sent* io; 
Chi salta^ e balla, e cbi le lever d^ 
Di questi cani il miglior can serd. 

Io veggo cbe Buontempo e in su la traccia. 
Ve* cbe le corre^ e lefard levarej 
Habbi cura a BuoatempOj cbe ^ le cacda, 
Parmi vederle^ e sentirle fndlarej 
Benchi if sia veccbio assail non ti dispsaccioj 
Cb* io I* ho vedttto^ e so quel cbe sa/are^ 
Io sOy cbe V nno Bmntempa nuu non errOy 
Eccoj a te umvubr^ guardale a terra. 
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Guarda gueil* altra all* erta^ una alfasrato^ 
Non ti diss* /», ehe mi parea sentiref 
Guardane una alia vigna^ e V altr^ allato^ 
Guardane dua da me^ guardane mille; 
Alia brigata prima havea gitfato 
GiovAN FRANCESCO^ et empieva U viffe 
Di griday e di conforti al suo uceelh; 
Ma per lafretta gittd col cappello^ 

Ecco GUGLiELMO a te una fix viene^ 
Cava il eappetlo^ et ahserai la mam; 
Non istarpiik gugi>I£L.mo, ecco a te^ bene; 
GuGLiEJLMO getta^ e grida^ oAi ^lan^ 
Segue la starnay e dri^o ben le tiene 
^uelU sparviercy e in tempo momentanat 
Dette in ariafofse fento braccia; 
PoL cadde- in. Urra^ e gid la pda^ e stracda^ 

Garri a quelcan, G:x5GiA^iaUo gridafbrtC;^ 
Che correper cavargnene di pi^; 
E perche le pertiche ertmo cortSy 
Un sasso presCj et a Guerrina die; 
Poi corre gUtysanz.' aspettarpiii scorte^ 
E quando'presso alio sparvier piU e^ 
Non lo veggendoy cbeto usava stare^ 
Per udir se losente sonaglare^ 

E cos} stando gli venne veduto; 

Presto^ griday a caval^ la prima e presa; 
Lieto a ltd vanne destroy et aweduto; 
Come coluiy che P arte ha bene intesa; 
Preseli il getOj e per quel /* ha tenuto ; 
Dalli il capo J & */ eervello^ e non li pesa; 
Sgermitk^ e /' unglna e H^becco gli hwoea netio; 
Poi rimisse il cc^lh^ e t^ma agette. 
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tjriovAN FRANCESCO itiianfo hdvca rlpres^ 
II sua sparvierey e preso miglior loco; 
Parli veder^ che a lui ne vcnga feso 
Uno starnone^ e come presso un poco 
GlifUy egli ha tutte le dita esteso^ 
E gittd come maestro di tal gioco; 
Giunse la stama^ e perche era 'oecehia^ 
Sife lasciarey e tutto lo spennecchia. 

In vero egli era un certo sparventgioj 
Che somigliava un gheppio^ tantoi pocoy 
Non credo preso bavesse un calderugio; 
Se nonfaceva tostOy o in breve locoj 
Non bavere speranza nello indugio: 
Ruanda t' non piglia^ ^ si Jevava a gioco; 
E la caff one che quell tratto ^ non prese^ 
Fuj che non vi avea il capOj r non vi attese. 

Intanto venne uno stamone all* erta^ 
Viddelo il fogla, efece un gentil getto; 
Lo sparvier volaper lapiagpa apertaj 
E presegnene innanzi al dirimpetto; 
Corre giiH il fogl a, e pargnene haver certa^ 
Perd che lo sparvier molto i perfetto; 
Preselo al netto^ ove non era steccoy 
E in terra insangufnolli i piedi^ e 7 becco. 

E questofe che lo sparviere i soro^ 
Et intanto vliyi^k forte gridava; 
Chiama giii il cappellaioj chiama costoroy 
Guardate una n* e qu\ cos\parlava^ 
Tu lega i cany perd che basta loro 
ha Roccay che di sottera le cava; 
Vien gii^ gugjliblmo, non ti star al rezzoy 
E tuy e V FOGLA li mettete in mezzo. 
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CoiifufattOj e (ome sam inpuntoy 
II canattier diceay sotto Racca; 
J^) caddcy viy e se tuU harai giimt$y 
Siesi tuoj corri qusy te^ ponli bocca; 
Poi dicey havete voi guardato a puntof 
Et in quel lo stampn delfondo scocca; 
Ecco a te fool a: eU fogla gridoy e gettOy 
EU similfe quox«I£LMO molt^ injretta. 

Lascid la stama andare la sparyierey 

Et attende afugir qtiely che gli ha drieto; 
Disse GVGLUB.hMOy tu F bai^ ^oqIaA AiiMJL%i\ 

• . . « . '. • 

Corri tUy che vi se^ pressoy. uIiIVI£ili> 

Diceva il fogjla, e gvohelho sta chek^;. 
Corse ui-iviERi, ,e €ome a loro i scesoy 
Viddey cbe V uno sparviere ka F, abro pxenL . 

^uel del fool A ba'oeapreso per la gorga 
^uel di ovohiEhUOy e crede^ cbe V suo.'sia; 
Percbi a guolielmo tal parole porga: ^ 

Latuae stata pur gran viUanuiy . 
Non credo a stame h sparviere scorgay 
Ma a sparvieri; egH ^ troppa pazxiay 
A impacciarii uccellando canfanaulli; . '^ 
^uesti non son bum giocbiy a buon trastulU. 

GuGLiELMO queto stay e granfatica 
Dura a tener I* allegreTsza coperta; 
Pur con buml parole par cbe dica; 
lo non lo viddiy e questa e cosa certa^ 
E questo piiiy e pik volte riplica; 
Intanto il fogi^a bavea gid sceso V ertay 
E come alio sparviere i pratsimanoy 
^uel di GUGUELMO i gttastoy il stio i sano. 
vol. ji. XX Egetta 
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£ getia presto il sue hgbero in ferra^ 
Lo sparviere nan men presto riipcse^ 
E come a vindtor in quella guerra^ 
Vezzi lifaj et assai piaeevol cose; 
Vede intani9 ougliblmo, cbe lui errss^ 
E guasta i il sua sparvierey <mde rispose 
Al FOQJL A ; tu s^ pur tu il vUlano^ 
Et alzi presto per darli la mono. 

Ma come il foola j* accorse deW ahOy 
Scostossi un poeo^ aeciocbi nan li dessi; 
Disse GUdLiELMo cd foola, tu s^ mattOj 
Se ne credi andar netto; e s* to credessi 
Nonfar vendetta di quelj cbe m* haifaitOj 
Credo m^ impkcbereiy e s* io bavessi 

MeCO MICHEL Dl OIOROIO, 0*1 RAKKUCIKO, 

Aitenderesti ad akrOy cervellino. 

El FOOLA innaniu atlajuria silevdj 
E stassi cbetOy «r ba pur patiemuf^ 
E altro vise^ e parole n&n baveva^ 
Cbe quely cV d$pettande infm»r la sententa^ 
E pot stMtamente la perdeva; 
Disse GUGLixLifO} ^fOgHo baver pruden$^y 
Terrolla a mente inssM all* bore extreme^ 
E ritfidremci quakbe voHa imieme. 

Gi^ il Sole J in Kjerso mezze giomo eata^ 
E vien /' ombre stremandOf cbe raccerdaf 
Di lore propartione e brutta e mataj 
Come afigwra dipinia in iuorcia; 
Rinforzava il luo canto la ckajoj 
E 7 mondo ardeva a guisa d* una torcia; 
V aria sta cbeta^ et ognifrmde saUa 
NeUa stagloH piil dupettosa^ e calda* 

^uando 
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^uando il mio oiOKloi iutto rassa^ 

Sudando^ c^mefassi un novo fresco; 

DissCy star piii cm voi certo nmposso^ 

Deh vientene almentuoiovAs Francesco; 

Ma vemtene tutti per ir grosso; 

Troppo sarebbe Jiero barbaresco^ 
* Chi volessi bor^ quando la terra e accesa^ 

Aspettar piu per paster si di presa : 

E detto questOy die v^a al cavalhf 
Senza^petfar gioyak f&ancebcq mtaira} 
Ciascuh si mette presto a segUitailOf 
Che *is9le tutti consumoy e di^wra; 
El cappellaio vien dri^Oy e.segmtalh 

I bracchiy ansando C9n la lingua fora; 
^uanto piU vatmo^ il caldo piU raddoppia; 
Fare appicciato ilfoco in ogni stoppia, 

Tomonsi a casa chi tristo^ e chi lietOy 
E chi ha pieno il camaiuol di stame; 
Alcun si sta senza^ et i tristo e chetOp 
E bisogna procacd d^ altra came; 
GuGLiELMo viene iSspettoso adrieto^ 
JN? pud di tmua guerra pace fame; 
GiovAN FRANCESCO gid noH sc nccwa; 
Che uccella per piacere^ e per naksra^ 

E giunti a casa^ ripeneva il cmio^ 
E i can govema^ e mette nella staUa 

II canattier; poi alP it^scatm 
Rinovasi ognun co* bkcbieri a galia; 
^ivi si fa un altro ueceUatoh^ 

^ivi le stame alcun non lascia^ o folia; 
Pare trebbiano il vin^ ' sendo cercone^ 
Si fa la vogKa le vivande buane. 

X X 2 El 
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El prima assaltoju sanxa romrej 
Ognuno aitende a menar la mascella; 
Mapoiy passafo un po* il primo furore^ 
Chi d* una cosa^ chi d* altra favella ; 
Ciascuno al suo sparvier dava Vhonore^ 
Cercando d* una scusa pronta^ e Bella; 
E chi molto non sa cm lo sparviere^ 
Si sforza hor qui col ragionare^ e here. 

Ogni cosa guastava la quistiane 

Del FOGLA con guglielmo, onde si leva 

Su DioNiGi con buona intentione^ 

E in questo modo a guolielmo dicevat 

Vuoci tu tor tanta comolatione? 

E benche il caso stran pur ti pareva^ 

Fa cbe tu sia com son to discreto^ 

Che averai il mo sparviere^ e statti cheto. 

J^este parole^ e questo dolce itile^ 

Perche guglielmo I'anusy assai li place; 
E perchi gli era pur di cor gentile j 
Delibero col FOGi^far la pace; 
Onde li disse con parole bumiUy 
Star pik teco non voglio in contumace^ 
E voglio in pace tutto scfferire; 
Fatto questo ciascun vanne adormire. 

E quel cbe si sognassi per la notte^ 
^ello sarebbe bello a poter dire; 
Cb' io soj cV ognun rimetterd le dotte, 
Insino a terza vorranno dormire; 
Poi ce rC andremo insieme a quelle grotte^ 
E qualcbe lasca farem fuora uscire. 
E cost passoy compar^ lieto il tempo j 
Con mille rime in zuccbero^ et a tempos 
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f^INTO daJJi amoroti en^j martirjj , 

Pii^ vohe bo gid la tnano a scriver porta^ 

Come il cor viva in puMi^ et fnsospiri^ 
Donnay perfarti del mio stato accorta; 

Ma poij temendo non P barressi a sdegnoj 

Ho dal primo pemier la man (tistorta. 
Cos) mentre cbe dentro ilfoco al legtto 

E stato acceso^ bora il disio ni ba spinto^ 

Hor m* ba paura riSenuto al segno: 
Ma pih celar non puossi; et gid depinto 

Porto el mio mat nella pallida faccia^ 

Come chi da mat Ittngo) sianco^e vinto. 
El cor dentro awaa^a hor^ difuor tutto aghiaccia; 

Onde convicHj cbe a magfforforza io ceda-^ 

.SpemCy sovercbia amor^ miafedeltate 

^uesto laccia amoroso banno al ear strettOy 

Etfurato lor dolce libertate. 
Ben veggio il per so ben^ ma perch* io aspetta 

Trovar^ donna gentile^ in te merzede 

Fa^ cbe di ben seguirti bo gran diletto; 

2 Cbe 
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Che s' egU i ver quel cV aliri dice^ o crede^ 
Che persa e belti in donna sanza amore; 
Te ingiuriar non vorrei^ e la mafede: 

Perchi non cerco alcun tuo disonorey 
Ma sol la graTua tua^ e cbe ti piacci^ 
Che 7 mio albergo sia dentro al tuo core^ 

Mostron pur qu^ belli occhi^ ^ mm ti spiacci 
El mo servire; e eosi amor pti guida 
OgnorpiU dentro n^ tenaci lacci; 

Ni resterh pammaijinchi me occida^ 
Donna J se tua pieti non mi soccorre^ 
Che morte hor mi minaccia^ et hor mi sfida: 

Ahi^ folle mio pensierj cbe si altoporre 
Vuolse r effetio; ma tt a fe nf mcbina^ 
Madonna^ it deh^ bourne H pouo^ opporfef 

Cos) mi truow iftiirdenie/Hcina 

U amore^et ardoy e ton d* arikr eonfmh^ 
Ne eiereo of mio maf g^ave metBcind^' 

Se non quando mancar It spirti sentof 
Albor ritotm al veder R occk^ belli; 
Cosimpattes* acquetae/miot^rinentit. ' 

Talchi sepur fahotta ^veder quelH 
Potessij in braccio hawrtij o pure atquanto 
Tener le man n^ crispi tua capelll^ 

Manchefian i sospir^V angoscia, elpianto^ 
Et quet do fore in cbe la meMte i involta^ 
E in canAio a quel saria dolcezza^ e canto. 

Ma tu dalli amorosi lacci sciolta^ 
Crudely non curi di mie pene dlhora^ 
Ansd gli occbi mi ascondi^ altrove volta. 

Li occbi tuo belli^ lasso^ ove dimora 
U pharetrata Afnor ver me protervoj 
Ove suo dardi arruota^ ove gl' indora. 
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Ei cos) il mio dolot nan dSsaarWj 

Ma resto quasi un corpo semivivcj 

Con pik ijrwoe tormenfo^ ttpii ocerHsa^ 
Ma fa quel vuoi di me per fat chf f Wti^, 

h /* amex^j pml^ al del casi piace; 

Cos) ti ffttt^ei dimia man ti serive^ 
Ni gestiy sguardfy ^ parolafallace 

D* ahra noncreder dal fue amor mi svetta^ 

Cb* al sin^-p spero in te fur frovar pace. 
Solo a tepensa f alnusy et solfawUa 

Di fe la UnguOi'e il cor tesol vorreMe^ 

Ne ahra dfitmaagH ocM ndapar Mia* 
Tanto amory iantafe eerie Afwebhe 

Haver mossa npiaid una Sirena^ 

Et liquefaito un cor dipiefra barebbci 
Nata nan s^ MSigre^ o di Leena^ 

Ni preso il lane neUa seha Irxana^ 

dove il gbiactie ei^ehce btro qffrena.^ 
Onde se quetla speme mm i ^kma^ . 

Cbe mi din gH occbi fua^ li occbi chefeme 

Lapiaganel mie coTj cb* ancor non sana, 
Non vorraij Amer^ di me piit schema* 

Cos)tiprege ♦ » * * 

Tua'piatd fisccia il nostra amor etemo. 
Venga^ se dee vemr^ tua aiuto quanda 

Giovar mi possa^ et nan tarcH tra via^ 

Che nuace jpesro a cbi ben vive amanda. 
May Uttsoy bar quel mi duote iy cb* io vorrtay 

II voltOy e i gestiy e it pianto cV el car premCy 

Accompagnassin quests versi md; 
Ma s* egli awieny cbe soletti amba insiemey 

Passa il braccia tenerti al colla awoltOy 

Vedrai come cT amore alto ardCy egeme. 

Vedrai 
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Vedrai coder dal mkrfoiiido volto * * V. v -^ .A 
Nel tuo Candida sen laerimefdmey ; 
Da^ mia ardenii saspiri - * * fnolt&^ ' ) 

E se la lingua patHda^ e tremante 
Non ti potra del car Id qffetto ^rire^ 
Come intervien sm^Me alfido a$nanie^ ' • 

Dagli baldanza: * • • d^rey 
^tfondo gran^mma in genHl cor ^cenda ' .\ 
Lo amori la speme delfedel servTre^ 

Chi sia che tanta cortesia riprenda f - 
Jnzi, p^cbe mal puossi asMr eelate\ 
Che altri dal v(4$o^ o geiH n/fl c^nprendaw 

Sovente io nii odo drieta smjurrare^ . 
Quanta e dal primer stfo ester vi¥^atQ 
^uesto meschiuy per crt(del donna amare. 

Non rispondoy anzi vfirgBgnosa guato 
A terra^ come chi 4alvoU9 inlendie 
^uely^cbead^sAn-cted^esser^late* • . * 

La tua impieta te stessajCt me riprende^ . ; 

Che non bene tua bellexzA accompagna^ 
JEit al mio bon servir mal camiio rende^ . 

Ni percid mai Uxor di te si lagna^ . v : . /. 

Ne si dorr a sino alio extremo puntOj ; . 
Ma ben vorrebbe^ e percid il volto bagna^ 

Teco r avessi il ciel^ donna^ congiunto; 
h matrimonio: ahy cbepria non venisti 
A I mondof o io non son piu tar do giunto? 

Che gli occhiy co^ quai pria tu il core apristi^ 
Ben mile volte harei baciato ilgiorno^ 
Scacciando i van sospiriy e i pensier tristi. 

Ma questo van pensier o a che sqggiorm? 
Se tu pur dianzij et iofui un tempo ayanti 
Dal laccio coniugal legato intorno^ 
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^ual sol morie convierij che scioglia * ♦ • 
Puoi ben volendo^ e te ne prego^ e stringo^ 
Cb* un cor J un sol voler sia tra due amanfi. 
Ben f accorgij Madonna, cbe non Jingo 
Piantij sospiriy o le parole ardente; 
Ma come Amor la detta, to la dipingo. 

Occhi belli J anzi stelle luciente, 
parole soavi, accorte, e sagge, 
Man decor J che toccar vorrei sovente^ 

Amor e quel, che a vol pregar mi tragge, 
Non stay Madonna, il mio servire invano, 
N^ in van la mia speranza in terra cagge. 

Tu hai la vita, e la mia morte in mano. 
Vivo contentOy s* io tiparlo unpoco, 
Se non, morte me ancide a mano a mano. 

fa almen, s* io moro, delP extremofoco 
Le mia ossa infelice sieno extorte, 
E poste in qualche abietto, e picciol loco* 

Non vi sia scritto chi della mia morte 
Ftusi cagion, che ti saria gravezza; 
Basta P urna difuor stampata porte, 

♦* Troppo in lui amor, troppo in altrui durezza** 
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AMORI DIVENERE, E MJRTE. 



vhneke parxa. 

SU Nympbe ornate il glorioso monte" 
Di cantiy e balli, e resonanti lire; 
Fate dijior gril/ande aim alia fronted 

<lbe mi far Marie amico mio sentire; 
E dalla plaga lattea tu nel cielo 
Vitto bo la Stella sua lieta appartre, 

Spargete alP aura i crini awolti in velo, 
£ liete tutu nelfonte Acidalio 
Gratiose vi lavate il voltOy e il pelo. . 

£tf saere Muse dal liquor Castalio 
Di dolci carmipiene inviterete; 
Stendete drappi, ornate il del colpalU. 

Sauo, e SiUno mo liete accogUete^ 
E se Cerer non i sdegnata ancora 
Per Proserpina sua, la-4kiafnerete. 

Vay Climen nympha mia, dall* Aurora, 
Digliy cbe indugi alquanto il bel mattino, 
Lieta col sua Titon facet dimora. 

Tu Clytia andrai nel bel monte Pacbino, 
Tu nel Peloro, etunel Lilibeo, 
Guardate di Sicilia ogni cenfino, 
3 
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S), che Vulcam tm^fabro PhetH 

Con Marie mn mi tr&vi in adulteris^ 
Dondefabtda siapoi d^ ogni De&* 

Ascmdi Luna il lucido emisperio; 
Voi per le selve non lair ate ^ o canij 
Sicche d* infamia non si scuopri il vero* 

Vien lief a notte^ e voi profundi Mani 
Scurate /* ara^ o tufigliuol Cupido^ 
Mi do nelle tue bracciay in le tue mani^ 

Con le tue fiamme dolce ardente rido^ 
Fa lume a Marte^ mo sposo^ et signere^ 
Tu meferijtfi^ JmoTy di te mejida^ 

Marte^ se oscure ancor tiparon P ore^ 

Vienne al mio doke ospixio^ M io f asp^to; 
Vulcan non v\^y che ci disturbi amore. 

Vienj ch* io f invito nuda in mezo illettOj 
Non indugiarj cb* el tempo passa^ e vola^ 
Coperto m* ho dijior vermigli il petto. 

Vienne Marte^ vien via^ vien ch^ io son sola; 
Togliete e lumiy el mio mai non Io spengp; 
Non sia cbipiii miparli unaparola. 



MARTE PARLA* 



Non qual nimico alle tue stanze veng^^ 

Vener mia bella^ md sanz^ arme^ o dardo^ 

Che contro at colpi tua null' arme tengo. 
Altra cosa ^ vedere un grato sguardo 

jy un amoroso lume^ ovunque ^ vada^ 

Che spada^ o lancia^ o vessillo^ a st^ifrck^ 
" -<^/wr regge suo impero soma spada;*' 

Coperto noy ma vuole il corpo nudoy 

Dolce contento a seguir cid che aggrada; 

Y Ya i)dir 
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Odir parlar^ fion dispietafOj e crudo^ 
Ma dolc£ in se^ qual di piata s* accolga; 
E questa P arme sia^ la lancia^ e V sciuio^ 

Intomo al col suo bianca treccia awolga^ 
Delli ardenti amator dura catena^ 
E forte laccioj che giammai si sciolga. . 

Baciar la bocca^ e la f route serena^ 
E dua celesti lumi^ e V bianco petto^ 
La lunga man d* ogni bellezza plena. 

Altra cosa egiacer neW aureo letto 

Con la sua dolce anuca^ et cantar carmi^ 
Che qffaticar il corpo al scudoy e elnietto* 

Gustar quelfrutto^ cbe pud Uetofarmiy 
Ultimo jin (P un tremante diletto; 
Tempo e d^ amor^ tempo i da spada^ et arms. 



APOLLO PARLA. 

Ingiuria e grande al letto romper fede; 

Non sia chipecchi^ e di^j chi V sapra mat? 

Che 7 sol^ le stelky el cielj la luna il vede. 
E tu che lieta col tuo Marie staij 

N^pensiy il del di tua colpa dispone; 

Cos) spesso un gran gaudio torna in guai. 
Ogni lungo secreto ha sua stapone; 

Chi troppo va tentando lafortuna^ 

Se allide in qualche scoglioy e ben ragione. 
CorretCy o Nymphej a veder sol quesf una 

Adulterata Venere impudicay 

E V traditor di Marte; o stelle! o luna! 
Giovey se non ti par troppa faticay 

Con Giunon tua gelosay alfurto viene; 

Non pecchi alcuuy se non vuol che si dica. 



Vieni 
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Vieni a veder^ Mercurioj le catene^ 
Che tu riporti in del di quesf e quella; 
Che nulpeccato maifu senza pene. 

FlutOj se inteso hat ancor quesf a novel/a^ 
Cm Proserpina fua lassa r inferno; 
Ascendi air aura relucente et Bella. 

Almey che ornate il belpaese etemo 
D^ campi Efysij al granjiirto venitef 
Convien si scuopra ogni secreto inferno. 

Claucoj Nepfunoy Doriy Alpheo correfe 
Al frisfo incesfOy ef Inoy ef Melicerta^ 
Con le Driade^ e * I gran padre rf' Amphyfrife. 

Accid cbo in ferra^ in mare^ et in del sie certa 
Infamia tal d^ una malvagia ef rea^ 
Et grave sfrupo^ e inhonesfafe aperfa. 

Vulcan J vieni a veder fua Cyfberea^ 
Come con Marte suo lief a si posa^ 
Ef rofta f ha lafede^ effaffa rea. 

Debbe al consortia tuo ess^ piafosoj 
Ad alfri no; ma gP ifafica grave 
Posser guardare una donna amorosa. 

Che se la vuol^ nonjla cbi mai la cave; 
Tu dormiforsey ma se V mio sono hai inteso^ 
Vieni a veder di lei P opere prave. 

Lasda Sicilia^ e V tuo stato sospeso; 
Chepatir fanta ingiuria honora fe poco^ 
Vendetta brama Dio d^ un core qffeso. 



VULCANO PARLA. 

Non basfa havermi il del dalP alto loco 
Giftato in terra j et da sua mensa privoy 
Et fatto fabroj et Dio del caldofoco; 



Che 
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Che per pih pena ma ctascbedm Divo 
Cierchi straziarmi^ et dimstrar hrpr&vt; 
Ma tanta ingturia mat nan laprescriva^ 

To pur attendo afar saette a Giwe^ 
Sudando intomo alT anticafucimiy 
Et Marte gode miefaticbe altrtfue. 

Venere^ Vener mia^ spuma marina^ 
Tu Marte adulter^ pena pagberete^ 
Che grave colpa vuol gran discipHna. 



LA CONFESSIONS. 

DONNEj etfanciulUy h mfi emseiemtUt 
U ogni miefallo^ e vo' far pemtenToa. 

lo mi corfesso ad voi primeramente^ 
CV to sono stato al placer negligente; 
Et molte cose bo lasciato pendente ; 
Di questo primo ? mifo consdenza. 

lo havea lungo tempo disiato 

A una gentil donna haver parlatoj 
Poi in sua ptesenfia fui ammutolato; 
Di questo ancora ? mifo cmscienza. 

Gih in un altro loco mi trovaiy 
Et un bel trattoper vilta lasciai; 
E non ritomdpoi quel tratto mat: 
Di questo ancora i' mif$ conscienxa. 
' Ab^ quante volte io me ne son pentito! 
Presi una volta unpiis tristo partitOj 
Ch* io pagai innanzij e poi non fui servitoz 
Di questo ancora i* mifo ccnscienza. 
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lo mi ricotrdo Me»t cP akri picaHi; 

Chcy per ir dri^ n parole di frail, 

Molti dold piaceri ho pit Jasciati: 

Di quetio emcara i* mifo comeienza* 
Dolgomi amory ^be nm bo canoiciuto 

La giovenezxa^ e V bel tempo cbe bo avutOj « 
- 5^ mn boTj quando egli i in ttOtoperduto ; 

Di questoancora f mifoxonscienxa. 
Dico mia co^, ^t ho ^molto dolore 

Di viltaj negiigentiaj et d' ogni errore: 

Ricordiy o npnricordiy itmanzi Amore 

GeneralmeMe to nefo eomctenza. 
Etprego tutti w/, cbe viguardiaie^ 

Cbe simili peccati mn facciate; 

Accid ebe veecbie nM ve nepentiate^ 

Et in vanpoi ne facciate conscienza* 



LE SETTE 4LLEGREZZE D' AMORE. 



DEH state a udire giovane et donzelle 
^uestesette allegrexze^cb* io vo^.dire^ 
Devotamente^ cbe son dolce^ e belle^ 
Cbe amore a cbi lo serve fa sentire; 
Io dico a tutte qimnte^ et primo a quelle^ 
Cbe son vqgbe et gentile^ e in sulforire; 
GUstate ben queste allegrezze sante^ 
Cbe amor ve ne contenti tutte quante. 

Prima Allcgrezza^ cbe conciede amore 
Si e mirar dua piatosi occbifiso^ 

Esciene 
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Esciene un vagpy bely dolce splendore; 
Veder mover la bocca un doke riso, 
Le marly la gola^ e modi pirn d' btmore^ 
V andar^ cV uscitapar delparadm; 
Ogni attOy e mifvimentCf cbe. sifaecia^ 
Et cost prima un cor gentil s* aUacda* 

La seconda allegrezxaj cbe amor dona^ 
Ej quando ho gratia di toccar la mam 
Accortamente^ ove si balla^ o suona^ 
in altro modo stringnerla plan piano; 
Et menfrecbl si gluoca^ o si ragiona^ 
Gittar certeparoky et non in vano; 
Toccare alquanto^ et stringner sopra cf panni 
In modoj cbe cbi e intomoy se ne in^atm. 

Terza allegrezza^ qual Amor conciede^ 
E quando ella una tua lettera accetta^ 
E degna di rispondere^ efarfede 
Di propria man^ cbe el collo al giogo metta; 
Bene i duro coluiy cbe^ quando vede 
S) dolce pegnoy lacrime non getta; 
Leggiela cento volte^ e non si satia^ 
Et con dolci sospiri amor ringratia* 

Piit dolce assai quesf allegrezza quarfa, 
Se ti conduci a dir qualcbe parole 
A solo a soloy afar del tuo cor carta^ 
Et dire a boccba ben dove ti duole; 
Se advieny cbe amor le some ben comparta^ 
Senti dir cose dafermare el sole: 
Dolci piantiy et sospiriy et maladire 
Usciy etfinestrcy cbe ti pui impedire* 
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Pud dir, cbe <m(»:% r // su^ servitio piacdtt 
Se advierij cbe hui eon gran tenerezTUi 
Urf amomay vaghax e gentil faccia^ 
Le labra^ ef dentro Qv\e tantadoUezzaj 
La gola^ ^IpettOy ei k candide4?racciay 
Et tutte /' akre tmmbredoke^ et vagbe^ 
Lasciando spess^e S4;gm delU piagbe. 

^uesfa sesta allegrexs^^ ch* to dico bora^ 
E il venir quasi aUis^c^nclmimj 
Et a queljin^ perchi ogni huom s* innamora^ 
Et si sopporta ogni aspra passione; 
Cbi r baprovatOj et chi lo prova ancora^ 
Sa cbe dolcezza^ et cbe consolatione 
E quelUiy di poterjanzas^tpett^ 
Tenere H suo signore in braccia stretto. 

Vien drieto a questa P ultima allegre%%a; 
Cbe amote in^fm i^o^ejsitjgr ci vuale:. 
Nontiftid 4ir<oM^uantax^^^*s^ 
Cm cbe dolci sospir^ con cbe parole^ 
Si perviene a qaesta uUima /Ul^ezxa^ 
Come si piange dolcenumU^ ^ duoie; 
Fassi certi aifi ^ior^ cbi mn "uwdjingere^ 
Cb* un dipintort pm s^ipr^ dipm^^^ 



^stesonoall^rtXMrcb^J^m^.dat 
O donnej a cbi lo serve fedelmente^ 
Pero gustile^ f pfwinh <bi ha, ■ - - , 

Belhzxa^ etgfffiOsxza^eta^fiorentey 
Cbeperder ta^^dmleA<kipiiisaf 
^ste allep^ezxe^iJi ioi^deffo^pre^et^^ ^ 
Cbi lediffe^£t prova joon.dhfotimep 
Non pud monre, mnva extxtmauutionep \ , ^ 
Ittla u. z z ^sto 
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^ueito povero Ciecoy quale ha 4eif0 
Quests allegrezzey a voi si racotndnda^ 
Amor r ha cm cmcio el povereftOj 
Come- vedete^ et cieco attomo il manda^ 
Vorrebbe qtuikhe carifd in effetiOy 
Almen la gratia vostra nf addimanda; 
Fategli qualche betty donne amorose^ 
Che gustar fossa delle vostre cose* 

]£lpoveretio e gia condotfo a tale^ 

Che non ha con chifare el CamasciaU. 



canzone: 



PRENDA piati ciascun della mia dogliay 
Giovanej et donne^ et sia chiunehe si vogVa. 

Sempre servito to ho con purafede 
Unaj la qual credea fussi pietosa^ 
Et cbe dovessi haver di me merxede^ 
Et nony come era^ Jiissi disdegnosa; 
Hor nC ho perduto il tempOj et ogm cosOy 
Che si rivoUay come al ventojbglia* 

lasso a me/ ch* to non credetti mai^ 
Che sua occhi kggiadfiy e rilueettti 
Ftissin cagione a me di tanti psaij 
Di tanti piantiy et di tanti iamenti; 
Ah crtido amore^ hor come gliet consentif 
Di tanta cnidehi stso core spogUa^ 



Olmso 
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lasso a my questo non i fuelfiterUf^ 
Ch* ii asfettava di nuafede intera^ 
^sta non i quely cbe mi fa qfferto; 
Siuesto ne'patti nosirlyAmory non era; 
Folk i coltdj che in tuapromessa speruy 
E sotto quella vive inpiantiy e in doglia. 

Cant at in parte vi bo la doglia mia^ 
Che vi debba haver mpsso haver piatate; 
Et quanto affiitta la mia vita sia^ 
Perche di me compassione babbiate; 
Et prego Amory che pik felice state y 
Et vi contenti d* ogni vostra voglia. 



CANZONE. 



Con tua promessey et tua false paroUy 
Con falsi risiy et con vago sembiantey 
Donnay menato hai il mfedele amantey 
Sanza altrofare; onde nC increscey et duole. 

h ho perduto drieto a tuaMlexz^ 
Gi^ tanti passi per. quella speranza^ 
La quale mi di^ tua gran gentilezzay 
Et labeltdyche qualuncbealtra avanza; 
Fidomo in leiy et nella mia tostanzay 
Ma insino a qu} non boy se non parole* . 

Di tempo in tempo gia tenuto m* hai 
TantOy clf_ io posso numerar mobi anniy 

ZZ 2 E» 
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Et aspetta^pyhydiVtntipmi - 

Ristorar nSH^tlnstj etfanH iifamt/' • 
Et conoscohor^ cbe mi dileggt, et inganrd: 
Lafede ma non tmol da te parole. 

Donna^stu m^am}^ tome gih m* hat detto^ 
Fa^ ch^ to ne vegga qualcbe sperantia ; 
Deb non mi fenerpiH in contanto aspetto^ 
Cheforse n&n hard piU patientia^ 
Se vuoi mate in verso me dementia^ 
Non indt^iarey et non mi dar parole. 

Va canzonetta^ et priega el mio Signore^ 
Cbe non mi tenga piii in dubbio sospesoy 
Diy cbe mi mostri una volta il suo core^ 
Et se i perduto il tempOy cV io bo spesOy 
Come io bard il suo pensiero intes&y 
Prendo partitOy et non vo* pih parole., 



CANZONE. 



Io prego Dioy eke tutti i mlparlanti 
Facci star sempre in gran d^iy e ptaftH^ 

E prego voiy o gentil donney e hilky 
Cbe non/acciate stima iSparok,, 
Ferd cbe chi tien conto di novelky 
jy ogni piacer privare alfin si suokj 
Honestamenteyt Uete star si vuoky 
Vivere in gioicy tt hi piactri^ t Ofntt* 
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Deb lasciam t£r M ^dhr^pff mal(Brpp 
E noh guardiamo al lor tristo farlarif; 

Allegro si vuol vivere^ e morirej 

Mentre che in povinezxa habbiamo a siare; 

E chi vorrh di mi fnal fawellare^ 

El cor per troppa invidia se gli schianti* 

Canzona^ truova eiaschedunB amann^ 
E le donne leggiadrey attej e gentik^ 
Ricorda lor^ che ciascun sia costante 
Al sua amre cm animo virile j 
Percbi it temer parole i cosa vik^ 
Nifa usanza mai di ^oeri mnmti^ 



CANZONE. 



V Ho d^ amara dolce%xa iJ mio cor pienoy 
Come amor vnolcj ed* un dolce veneno: 

Nessuno i pih di me lietOy e contento^ 
Nessuno merta maggior compassione; 
La dolcezzAi ei dolor ^ che insitme sekie^ . ^ 
Di rider cbmm, e s^piri ee^ime;^ 
Nm pud imender H dolce passiohe^ 
Scusa nmfo^ ebi mm ba gstoil cor^ 

Amare et baneitaUy^geMttiezxay 
A ebi minxha ien^ i^otma ces»: 
Per me iperdttta in tfitto ogm beliesizaf 
Cit ^ fom hdfMa aluii^4t dlulegmsai 
*• i Cbi 



Chi riprender mi pud^ / f xwi piatosay 
^uanto bonesta comporta^ et gentil core f 

Riprenderammi cbi ha si dura mente^ 
Che non conoschi U amorosi rai: 
lo prego amore^ che chi amor mn sente 
Nolfaccia degm di sentirla mai; 
Ma chi r osservafedeimente assai^ 
Ardali sempre colsmfoc$ il core. 

Sanza ragion riprendami chi vuole^ 
Se non ha cor gentU^ mn hopaura; 
H nuo comtante amor vane parole 
Mosse da invidia^ poco stima o cura^ 
Disposta son^ mentre la vita dura^ 
A seguir sempre /) gentil amore. 



SONETTO. 

HERMELINO EQUO SUJE PUELLiB UTENDUM MI880. 

uE come Giove trasformossi in torOf 
AncV io potessi pigHar tuajiguraj . 
Hermellin mioj senza dartl tal cura^ 
Portare vtrre^ io stesso il mio tbesoro* 

Non si da lungi^ ni con tal martoro^ 
Ni pria neW onde mai con talpaura 
Portato barei.quelP AngioUttapura, 
Che boram' e domia^etforsepoi sia Mlkro. 

Ha 
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Mapoicbi C9si nja^ Hermettino mio^ 
Tu soloporterai soave^ ei piano 
Lapretiosa salnUZy e V mh desio; 

Guarda nan molestar colfren sua mam^ 
Ubidisci coleiy che ubidiscb* ioj • 
Poicbi si tasto Amor vmU, cbe amiano. 



SONETTO. 



FUGIENDO Loth con lasuafamiglia 
La ciftif cb* arse per divin giuditio; 
Guardando indrietOy tt visfo el gran supplitio^ 
La donna immobil forma di salpiglia. 

Tu bai/uggHoy et i gran maraviglioy 
La cittdy ch* arde sempreinognl vHipf 
Sappi amma gentily cbe 7 tuo offitio 
E non voltare a lei giammai le ciglia. 

Per ritrovarti il buon pastore etemo 
Lascia elgreggicj o smarrita pecorella^ 
Truavatij e lieto in braccio ti riporta. 

Perse Euridice Orfeo gii in sulla porta^ 
Libera quasiy per voltarsi a quellaj 
Perd non ti voltarpitl alio inferno. 



SONETTO. 
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SEGUIj Anima diwtaj qitftfer^ortj 
Che la hnri divina at pistto spira^ 
Et dove dolcemenie cbiama^ et tira 
La vocej opecorelUiy del pasture: 

In quesfo nuovo tuo divoto ardore 
Non sospettij non.kd^i iMtdky o stay 
Speranza certa al smmo bene aspira^ 
Face^ et dolcezza^ etfama in move odare. 

5^ piantiy sdspir semmi tahoJta 
In qtiesta santa tuafelice msanm^ 
Dolce J et etema pvi la ricdta. 

^^ Populi meditati sunt inanicf^ 

Lasciali dirt^ et siedij et Crisfo Msc^t$^ 
nuova cittadina di Botmht. 
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Federicus Dux Urbinu 
Laurentio Medici de Florentia. 

MaGNIFICE frater-carissimc. Per la copia dc una io scrivo alio Ulus- N^ %L\lh 
trissimo Duca di Ferrara^ la quale io mando alii Signori Otto della Balia, 
la vostra Magnificentia vedra io aviso ho havuto della perdita della Roccha 
di Melara, & Io pensero de li inimici, che e de unire V armata* loro de acqua 
cum questi di sopra, & unitamente poi cum Io favore del curso del fiume 
andarsene ad Ferrara ; & non e dubio, che non si facendo dala Serenissima 
Lega celere & potentissima provvisione in qualche parte^ li potria reuscire Io 
pensero, perche quello Illustrissimo Signore da se non e bastante ad substx- 
nere tanto peso, commo la V. M. intende per se medesimo, 

Lo remedio, che mi occurre a tanto eminentissimo periculo, si e, che 
cotesta Ezcelsa Signoria volahdo, le mandi quello piu numero de fanti li sia 
possibile, maxime de quelli de Romagna, & de Valle de Lamone, li quaU 
& per la vicinitl & per essere homini exercitati yerranno piu a proposito del ' 
hisogno, che de volere fare pensero de mandare altri, & io mandandome lo 
Illustrissimo Signore Ouca di Milano quella gente da pede & da cavallo li 
ho scripto, descenderd nel Ferrarese per fare tenere la briglia in mano alii 
inimici^ & quando per la Serenissima Lega se facciano quelle proFistone li h 

3^2 neccssario 



N^ XLUI. necessario & per lo honoic & per lo udle» & per modo^ che io poasa stare 
a fronte delli inimici, me basta lo animo farU intendere, che da fare una 
pensiero ad mandarlo ad effetto ci e graodissima differenza. Non me euro 
essere piu longo cum la Vostra Magmficentia, percbe so certo che per sua 
prudentia intendendo quanto questa cosa sia iraportante^ cum omne diligeu- 
tia oper^ per le neccssarie proviuooc- 

Ricordo alia Vostra Magnificentia sollecite lo mandare li fanti ragionad 
in le terre del Sig. Constantio ^ mie ; & questo pure se vol fare cum 
omne celeritij perche io ho dato ordin^ che li miei homini d'arme se ne 
yengono ad trovarmcj che non ce restando ditti fantij non; se porriano mo- 
▼ere perche el non seria seeura cosa de spogliare le terre del prefato Sig. 
Constantio^ & mie, non ce restando gente da posserle defendere in omne 
caso. 

Sexia de parere» che lo Sig. Constentio preditto se ritirasse in Toscana 
& cum la persona^ & cum la gente» & che ^ fossero deputate le stantie in 
quello di Rezo & in Angira, h quale cosa vene alio proposito della securti 
dello stato de cotesta Ezcelsa Signoria» del suo Ic mio, & mmacciare li 
inimici per tutto, & porria essere che la fortuna porgesse tale occasioned 
che laria statp optima provisione de arcre preso simile partito; pero records 
alia Magnificentia Vostra opere^ che senza mettere dilatione de uno actimo 
de tempo se li ordini venga ad lo dicto loco : & io in questo ponto per un^ 
mia ho persuasa la Sua Signoria ad cio. Ex Revere 4* Mail 148a. 



Gmdanfonio Vespucci* 
Laurentlo Medici. 



N^XLIV. MAbNIFICEvir. Se Tawiso mio della crcatione dclPontefice fu tar- 
dettoi ne' fu causa, perche Antonio Tomabuoni spaccio sanza aspettarmi^ 
perchi ero in luogo udivo messa con gli altri Oratorio & non potevo uscii^e 
si tardi : la staffetta di Milano fu spacclau pe« Francesco da Casale & noQ 
per rOratore ^ habbiatemi per scusato. 

. Di 



Di qoetco Pontifice vi dirft q«ftiito tie iatendo. L% natuta 8ua« quatilfo H^ XLIV. 
era Cardinale^ era molto humana & benigna, & a ciaschuiro facera carezze 
assai, 8c baciava qualunche piu che chi vol sapete : e non molto di sperienza 
delll Stat!, di non molta tetteratura, ma par tion e in ttttto ignof^nte ; era 
tatto di S. Pier in Vlnculai 8c Im la fece far Cardinale : pletio in ^iso fit at- 
aai grande, di eti di eircha 55. anni, adsai Tobnsto, ha yno frateUo, )ia fig- 
Uuoli grand! bastardi, credo almeno unoj Be figliaole femmine maritate qai : 
Catdinale non andava bene col Contc: San Pier in Vincula si pu& dir 
esserPapa, & plu potri, che con Papa Sisto, se se !o sapri tnantenere : ha 
lino Fratxe Genuese, che dl diee ha donna, naturalmente Gaelfbi & i della 
casa Zibo : ha qui uno nipote Prete & parente di Filippo di Nerone, che ha 
per donna una Maria Clemenza che fu moglie di Stoldo Altoviti. £1 Ca- 
pltano vecchio de*^ fanti ha per donna una sua parente. Essi monstrato 
huomo piu per esser consigliato, che constgliare altri. 

La electione sua e stata in questa forma, che li Reverendissimi Monsig- 
nori di Ragona e de* Visconti veduto non poter fare el Vicecancelliere, & 
Tcduto el Vicecancelliere cerchaya far guardia, s' ingegnorono tirar quVel 
Vicecancelliere, & fare el facto lora, 8c ante omnia accordarono il Ca* 
marlingo & Ursino con San Pier in Vincula, e quali vi cominciarono ad 
inclinare, & parmi assicurassino con promesse le cose del Conte & del Ca^ 
marlingo, & a molti habbino satisfacto di cose prima al Cardinale di Ragona 
la casa sua, a Messer de' Visconti la Casa del Conte, la qual se paga al 
Conte per Sua Beatitudine, & tanto che ascende ultra alia casa a dodici mila 
ducati, & la Legatione del Patrimonio,. & ne ar^ non so che a Castello, al 
S^v«llp la Legatione di Bologna, a Milana la Legatione di Vignone, le 
quali tutte ultimc Legation! harea S. Pier in Vincula, & a tutto ha con* 
tfatilo per eondurre quest* opera, imo ha renunziato ad alcune badie per sa* 
dsfare ad altri che io non so. Colonna non dubito sara anchor satisfacto; 
' el Vicecancelliere ancora s' e assicurato di certe sua cose di Spagna* Noara 
ha haiiito son so che CaiteUo : di altri non iatendo, ma cxtimate ce ne 
aiMl simile. 

CoBcludo?!, che questa electione si da tutta air opera di ^ons. de Vis* 
conti) & parrebbemi gli doyessi scrivcre, che bavendo io bisogno dell' opera 
loa neUe ftcctade vostre, ci yogli ajutare & scrirere una buona lettera a 
ft« Pier in Viseida^ perche del caso di Fonte Dolce non dubito se non di 
hip II Itti e Papa & plusquam Papa, £t credatis che Monsig. Ragona & 

Visconti 



•N^ XLIV. Visconti hanno in ogni electione a mettcre a sacco questa Cortc, & ^ono 
'C maggior rtbaldi del mondo. 

lo attendero qui fra pochi di a ressetare le cose vostre, & intendo farlo, 
^rche in su quest! principj e Pontefid so^iono essere gi^atiosij & di voi la 
Santiti Sua sente bene & mecho era assai dimestico. Ricordovi innaszi 
s' entri in nuova pratica el farmi ayer licenzia, chc vorrei csser cost! per 
tutto Scttembre abnenoj & vi prego mi vogUate exaudire di farmi el mio 
Simone degli Otto. Romae die 29. Augusti 1484. Ricordori el solleci- 
tare la impresa de Serrezzana, innanzi costua pigli piede, perche poi sara 
j>ericoloso. 



N* XLV. 
Laur. de* Med. ad Albinum* 



N^ XLV. H AVETE intesa T offerta mi e stata fatta di state in quel Regno, quando 
non donasse li presidj al Sig. Re, &c. & cosi avete intesa la miarisposta . .'• 
Dogltome che lo Sig. Re non habbla quella reputatione aveva altro tempo 
de* denari & de gente d' arme, che S. M. era stimata lo Jodice d* Italia ; ades« 
so che sia lo contrario, me ne doglio ,per la servitu che loro ho; pure in 
nullo caso mancaro a S. M. Dispiacemi fino all* anima, chc lo Sig. Duca 
habbia questo nome di crudele, & falsamente le sia imposto ; pur Sua Ec- 
cellenza tuttavia se' forze toglierlo con ogni arte, ch^ certo li metteriL boit 
conto. £t cosi se le gabelle se tolerano mal volentieri dsdH popoK, Icvele^ 
via,'& tome alii sdliti pagamenti^ che rale piu hayere un carlino con piacere 
& amore, che diece con dispiacere & isdegno, che certamente indurre usafi^ 
za nova ad ogni popolo pare forte. Florentiae 3. Noyemb. 1485. 

Anco ricordamo a S. S. che lo partire de' mcrcatanti da.Napolit quaU 
dicono per sua causa essere partiti, li da mal nome per ogni loco,. alb. qvidt 
se non satisfa el debito, almeno satisfaccia de bone parole, accio che non se 
dica quello che non e, & qucUo che e ; pero Sua Eccellenza accarezze 
ogn' uno, come e solita; che li animi delli homini se yinconq & obbligano piu' 
presto con bone parole, che non seyeritatc, & qnesto use con ogni maniera 
de gente, che in fine li mcttcri bon conto. Che lo & •VjigiaiO'COndttca* 

* . * 'Otiaoti 
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quanti Baroni paote in questo de Roma^ perche vole del suo soldarll fin alia N^ XLV. 

sobma de 300; homini d'arme. Una dclle prihcipali cose che mi pare ne- 

cessaria e che Sua Signoria tenga ben content! tutti i soldati, che mai 

n'hebbe necessarib come hoggu UJtimamente S. M. stia de buono animo,. 

die in ogni mode aerra victoriosa^ che prinia questa Signoria delibera perdere. 

lo state jBiso, che detta Maesta babia a patire : del resto me remetco alia vos<^ 

tear relatione. 



N* XLVL 

Laurentlo ii Medici Florentinat. 
Repc Sieiliae* 

MaGNIFICO LORENZO, laudabile cosa c persistere nerconsueto be- N^XLVi; 
ne operare; & satisfare alle obligazioni, Sc, como se dice, par pari reddere $ 
ma In tcto in le amicitie confirmate, & dove se va con una medesima vo-^ 
hmta & disegno, ad nostro jadicio se recerca non attendere ad quanto 
se debia fare, ma ad quello piu che sia possibile farse. In le occurrentie di 
questo inverno ne doleva fino ad V anima che ad Sarzana se facesse norita, 
non per comparire, ma perche non haveriamo possuto comparire justa el de- 
siderio nostro. Turbavane, che eramo eshausti, le cose del regno non- 
reassectate, le pratiche con la Santith de N. S* assai turbide, & che have- 
vamo notitia deir apperato Turchesco, como de poi se e per tucto inteso ; Sc 
non de manco al primo adviso & rechesta circa la novita de Serzanello, sa- 
tisfecimo, & con volunta & con opera circa la gente d'arme & galere re- 
cercate, dolendone impero cordialmente, che alia rechesta non posseyamo 
adjungere quel che el debito nostro offipio,. & la promta volunta recercava, 
stando tuttavia con attentione, se la fortuna avesse producta alcuna occa* 
sione de poesere alcun tanto piu satisfare ad noi medesimi in queste occur* 
rentie deUa Rcpubblica vostra : de che havendo ultimamente da diverse & 
bone vie I'armata de' Turchi havere ad soprastare per questa stasone &. che 
dall' altro canto Gcnuesi armavano ad fine de danmificare le marine nostre^ 
per divertere & distrahere le vodtre forze dall'. obsidione de Serzana, subito 
senza piii difierire, rengratiando N. S. Dioj. che ne havea ofierta comodita^ 
dcliberammo mandare ad questa impresa otto altre galere, bene instructe, ic 
lo robore del nostro stolo, colo havimo facto inteudere al Mag. Misser 

Bernardo^ > 



N^ XLVL Bernardo, tc eodem feempore Umma eon It ddibaniMne htviflio dtto otdtae 
ad la csecutioney fiicendo tcrivere da noitro figlidio D. Federico, d qvak 
ha cura dcUe cote de mare & ad BrindUi, & per le marine de Calabria^ obe 
diae octo galere tubito subito aiano de qua, & tengano la m de Senana 
ad giongerse coo le altre : ni ae pennada b V. Mag. cfae la meiite aoscm 
habbia da firmaiae qna, percfae con b penaeio diacntefemo ae altro per aot 
fare sc potera, & al pensero adjongeremo ropera, aeqnendo b enampb 
dclla Tostra Repubblica> & anco TOttro proprio, & havendo aempre afaate 
li occhi quel die se facto in nostro adjuto & favore: & quanto in noi aeri 
facendo ule opere & deportamenti, che ii beneficii riceruti habbino ad re- 
stare bene testificati della buona & grata Yolunta noatra appreaao el popub 
de Fiorenza, & appreaao la V. M. Hairemo dunque yoluto ultra quel che 
acrivemo ad li Ex. Sigg. & ad Marino fare noU per propria lettera queata 
nostra deliberationc ad la V. M.« la quab le renda certa che daUe facultl 
nostre ad le sue proprie & della sua Repubblica, non se ha da fare di8eren« 
tis alcuna, perchc de tucte cose nostre volimo, cbc b commodity & b uso 
aia non manco de' Sigg. Fiorentini & de V. M., che b nostro i Sc quests 
intra noi ha da essere institutione & legge perpetna. Confortamo b 
M. V. ad attendtr bene alb sua Taktudine. Dat in Castelb Novo Neap« 
3* Junii 1487. 



N* XLVIL 

MagmficQ wo Johanm it La9fri£$iis. 

Oratcri Florentino Rotnae; 

Laur. Mid. 

N^ XLVIL InTENDO per la vostra de'di 13. che N.S. ha preso qualcbe molestia 
per la instantia fatta per voi acciocchi non si proceda piA oltre in queste ci* 
tationi. A me rincresce ogni molestia di Sua S. ma molto mi dorebbe, 
^uando accadessi in lei alcuna opinione, che le parole o effetti miei procedes* 
sino da alcuna cagione, altra che dal bene di Sua S. la quale potete accetta* 
re, che in ogni partito & CTcnto io voglio sopportare come scrvitore quelli 
medesima fortuna, & questa massima tenga ferma per sempre. Se 10 hd 
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perovsMo alia S. Sus a tompeiaisi in queste. cose cimtra il iUt Tho fatto per N^ ZLVII. 

it anfrascritte ragboi. Come per V ultima vi acripsiy a me pare necessario, 
chc la S. Sua si prc^nga uao di questi tre infrascripti fini, . cioe o con la 
fer«a havere la ragione sua col Re, o veramente accordau'si come at pu6s o 
quando puee queUo accordo^ che si potesai al presente lare» fussi con poco 
bouoKp temporeggiare piu honorevdimoiHe che st pu6» aspettando migliore 
occasieae*; la prima condicione saria piu honotevole) ma a mio parcre e dt 
l|iiatdie pevioolo & di gnm spesa^ ne credo che horamai si poasa fare senza 
taioCtere una nudva Fotentia ncl Reame : a questo mi pajono necessarie tre 
coBCy. oioe^ che almeno o Vinitiaui o Milaiio siano d'accordo.a que&ta inv- 
{vreaa ; la aeconda, che questa tale Fotentia^. che s'introducesai di nuovo, sia 
]ser se medesima potente & di geme & di danari i la terza, che per N. S. ai 
imxh ogni .cstrema potentia aeoza perdonare a spesa o a coaii alcuna per og- 
tenere la impresai & e necessario che tra quello che puo il Fapa» & quellp 
che pu5 questo tale, che s'introducesat, e vi sia maggiore potentia^ che noa 
iequelladel Re sola, presupponendo che se Vineda adherissi a quearba dispe^ 
•kuooe,' havcsai a fare queato efieteo di tenero MHano, chc non aocoorresai 
il Re. Chi bavessi intelligentia co' Baroni del Re> o altri atmili adminir 
ciiHi taato meglio^ poteria fisure.. Hora a questa prima parte to potria in^ 
gannarmiy quando la ho dissuasa a N« S., perche non veggio di queate condi^ 
tioni tanto che mi pajaad sufficentia, che fbrse ne e cagione il non sapere 
io tutti i secreti di questa cosa : per quello che io vegga o intenda non ci e 
ragioncy perche N* S. debba per hora havere questa disposittone o aperanza^ 
JiaTcndo a pigliare o Spagna o Francia a questo effetto, & Spagna mi pare 
che sia poco potente, maxime alio sconfortare, cioe spendere. In Francia 
aeoondo la natura lorOi noa so come si pbsaa fare fondamentoi pure preaup- 
.poato <ht muta^si natura, mi accorderei con N. S* (:he fusai manco male^ 
-maxime, perchd aarebbe manco pericoloso uno augumento di potentia kk uno 
di caaa di Lorena, che in Spagna, perche il Duca di Lorena noa i petb Re 
-di Francia, & reggiamo per experientia, che il Re di Napoli e moho piu 
strecto con Spagna, che il Duca di Lorena con Francia, 8c nondimeno il Re 
di Napoli & Spagna non sono amicii & ciaacfauno che- fussi Re del Reame, 
f atebbe poi il conto 8Uo» Con tutie queste ragioni noa intendendp 16 altro 
particalaie, non confoiterei mai N. S. a tentare mai per ora simile impk*esaf 
ii ae coal e, Io esasperare il Re con citationi 8c simili cose per questo capo 
Bon giora, anti chi fussi ad ordine a poter fere gagliardamente questa im«- 
•presa, mi parebbe tanto pld da fuggire ogni dimostrazibne di malo animo 
per fuggire il peiicolo di quello,' che pao fare il Re' dal dire al fare, che a 
VOL. II. 3 B me 
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N^ XLVII. mc non pare poco, & pero fiarebbc meglio dissimnlare & secretamente atten* 
derc a prepararsi, che mostrare malo animo prima che altri potessi ofi^ndere, 
che n6n e altro che dare occasione ad altri di prepararsi & offetidere prima, 
SI che per ogni ragione ii> questo primo partito a me non pare sia bene citare 
il Re. Quanto alia seconda parte delio accardarei, potrei ancora ingannar«^ 
mi, perche forse si propongono tali conditioni, che non sono note a me, le 
quail si ajutano mcgiio con questo modo della citatione, che forse. servirebbe 
^uftndole pratiche fussino mature & quasi resolute, nel quale caso il darsi 
in qualche modo reputatione suole ajutare meglio il risolvere : ma se non ci 
e altro che quello che io so, le pratiche pajono acerbe & non punto di fa^ 
cile resoltttione, & pero questi modi, che si tenessino per a}atare tali prati<» 
che, potrebbono forse generare qualche scandolo o ruptura, che eil contra- 
rio dello accordo. Quanto al temporeggiare, credo che qvesta parte noil 
bisogna disputare^ perche senza comparatione e meglb posare ie cose al pre* 
sente eon reputatione diN.S» che tentare la fortuna, massime perche TOt 
conosoete n;K>lto meglio di me, clie il Re ha gran facnlta.di oflicndere. Horn 
come dico di sopra per non sapere piii innanzi in queste cose dqq ve ae posso 
dire altro. Se il pro poco temere del Papa nasce da qualche buon fondamento^ 
fate^ che; loi sappi ancora io per levarmi questa molestia, & bcnche io non sia 
di natura vile, per la fcde, che mpstra 11 Ps^a io jne,. ho molto maggiorc 
^ospetto delle ^ose sue, die non haiei dellc proprie. . Qitando la S. Su nc 
sara sicuta, io attribuisco tanto alia prudentia &>autorita sua, chenexestero 
ancora io quietb* Insino che non intendo altro fondamento di questa sua 
:sicurt^, vi confesso, che non sto con I'anisno riposato. Se ci e cosa alcuna, 
per I'amore-di Dio fatemela intendere, che per V ordinario non mi sento 
-bene. : Non creda il Papa per cosa del mondo, che ad alcuno particulare 
proposko faori del bisogno di S. S. id pensi, dica^ o adoperi cosa akuna^ 
•perche iL bene, che ho havuto da N.:S. & quello che io ne aspetto^ ptoce* 
de tutto dal suo buono stato repiitatione. Del Sig. Lodovico ho detto qjivaOf- 
to intendo, & aperto il cuore mio della natura sua. Io so cbc^ to Tettametir 
te, & ho il mio primo fondamento in N. S« ne diro altro che queUo mi hab- 
hi detto molte volte, cioe che quando la S. Sua ai possa accordare col Re coa 
^ualdie parte dello honore suo, mi pare meglio unp- comunale accordo, che 
unabuona guerra: quando questo havesst difficuli^i m' ingegnerei tempo^ 
reggiare con honore & sicurt^, presupposto che non ci sieno quelle cendir 
-tioni, che bisognerebbero ad valer^ i contro il Re,, le. quali dico di sopra, pes- 
che. quando ci fussino, sono certo il Re nello accordo si lasceria maneggiare^ 
Sc conseatirebbe air honesto, Sc perche io credo^ che il Re inteuda molto 
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ieijeJl^wle* Qhc gliriftio icw^rc fatjb i dubito get ^up$to no^.venga in plu ]S[o XLVIL 
gagIiMia>. T.u^eque$te^QliQrf^iQni potr^bb9iX)e$8erc^f^olute:^oy€;n^ tale 
e^citeto/pctrebbe bdVere N..S. r.ch^ nop e noto a v^fif ; Noii credp^ che sia 
molea^ ^lla. S*; Sua* .^^s^o m!^ discorso con quecta risolutione^ che io ho 
sem[)re^s9i){^c^i:e.QV49U?.tni|d^$i$i9:J^^^ che U;S. S« vqglio hayeve £• 
centia di parlare sempre liberamente, & fare quello che vuole S. S. Ringra- 
tiatecon ogni vostra efficacia4a'Si-d^N.-S. della amoverole & benigna ris- 
posta VI ha fatta circa laprotetioQ^ dell' Qrdine de' Servi in Mes. Giovanni. 
Tutte queste cose mi obbligano TmmortaTmente alia S« Sua. Piacemi assai, 
che siate stato a Cervetri & ;i S. Severa^ & aopratutto mi piace vi habbino 
satisfatto i modi & 1 goverhi del Sig.' Francesco con cotesti suoi sudditi, per- 
che Dio mi e testimone, ^chp non amo m^np ^o hgnq^fe & bene s\xo che il - • < 

"mio. " Prcgovi &'conforto quanto posso adopcrare con N. S. per . dare perfe- 
tibne srflc cosfe di^J Severa>* pbidhife vbi ihedesimo^giudicate li impoftantia 
*& necessita 'di' igginngeve questo stato a Cervettri; Cost^orrct hii ^rispon- 
dessi qoalche c6sa di Gallesc, perchc possa*rtspondcre k^ueHo amic6, chcdo- 
vera .presto, tomare a me, Bisogna che N, S. acconci una yolta i| Sig. Fran- 
cesco in modo, che ogni di non habbi havete molesfia per le cose suc,^ accio- 
che lui & noi possiamo. vivete liefi & di' buona yoglia, pcrche, dicen^o 
pure.il'yeiro, il Sig;Trancedco'hpn ha ancora stat6 Cbnvcnicnte a uno nipotc 
di uno' pontefice, e pure' ci appressiamo al settimo anno del Fbnttticato. 
"Debbesi havere piu ilspetto cpminciando a venire in famigtia et coil piu giustl- 
^cadone per questo lo pu'o ajutare N. S. Fiorentisfe die 17. Octobris 14^9. 



N? XLVIIL 

Laurtntio d^ Medici. 
Ferdinandus Rex Siciliae. 



MaGNIFICE vir contpater & amice noster carissime. Non era necessa- N^ XLVIIL 
no, che da voi fossemo rengratiati di quello per lettera de nostra mano ve ho 
ofierto in beneficio di Mes. Joanni vostrp figlio, perche^ sape JOip lo animo 
& la volunta nostra, quanto desideressimo fare tutte. le cose del' mondo per 
vsarve gratitudine per quello havete continuamente operato In benefitio nostro, 
& de questo Statoj del quale sempre potete fare queUa 6tima> chefereste delle 
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N^XLVm. cose Tostre nMdesime, percbe li obUgU, ohe ne bimmo, eosi reoercaao» ic 
mai re poriamo ofierire tanto in beneficio Tostro 9c della casa vostra^ che nc 
para havere satisfacta una millcfluna parte de queUo, e lo animo & deaiderio 
nostro de (are, secundo speramo per experientief onmi di porite conoecere 
pu manifestamente. Datum in Caatello Noro. Neap. 23. Agosto 14^. 



N«XLIX. 
Pietro da Bibbiena a CJarici di MeiSci a Roms^ 

N^ jQJX. OOMINA mea. ScriTendoTi io in nome di Lorenzo^ non me accadc 
dire altro alia M» V. se non che da sabato in qua ho acripto piu kttere a 
quelldf & per questa le mando b inTcntario del prcsente dd Soldano datt> 
a Lorenzo^ el quale mandai pero a Piero^ ma Ycni piu adagb. Vale» 

Un bel cavallo bajo } animali atrani^ montoni e pecore 41 varj colori con 
orecchi lunghi aino alle spalle^ & code in terra grosae quaai quaato el 0Dipo| 
una grande ampolla di balsamo; 11. comi ^zibetto; bongi?!^ & Ipgno 
aloe quanto puo portare una persona \ vasigrandi di porceUana niai piu iFe« 
duti simili^ ne meglio lavorati; drappi de piu colori per pezzai tele bamW 
gine assail che loro cbiamano turbanti finiaaimi ; ' tele assai colla i^da^ che 
lor chiamano sexe } vasi grandi di confectioner mirabolani & giengitoo* 



N^L. 

* 

AURELn BRANDOLINI. 

FLORENTINI. 

Cognomento Lipfn. 
Di laudilus LaurentS Medicii. 

M* L. O MEA Tyrrhenas nondum sat nota per urbea 

Hue ades ixnparibus recta Thalia modla 
Vade age laurigeros Medicum jpete beta penatcSy 
Magnaque Phccbei Umini rise laris. 

Est 



Est via longa quiikm fateer^ sed sfkaicff & aaipll 

Maxima Laurenli gloria vincit iter, 
Hunc igitur ford suporahis loeate laborem ; 

Praemia sunt viao aat ttfai magna riro* 
Nee vereare ^acris aditum non erne Cam€cnia» 

Ilia domus Musis nocte, dieque patec. 
Non nisi culta tamen te coetu infteracre taoto^ 

Odit barbaricos docta caterra aonos. 
Ecquis enim Plusbo^ Pfacebiqne sororibus illo est 

Grader ? Aonio qius magie amne bibit ? 
Sed sis cttlta licet moneo tiia tempora seires 

Omnia non omni tempore vba placenta 
Ezcipiere ilia (serves si temporik) frontet 

Quam pfsestaie solet civibus ilie suis. 
Mox cum te placido trepidantem perieget oret 

Ilii haec de mulds pauca sed apta refer. 
Ausonioa inter procerest celeberrime princepSf 

Inter & Etruscos gloria summa viroa ; 
Accipe Laurend quae dat dbi munera LippuSy 

Lippus Partenope civis ab urbe iuus. 
Sunt ea parva quidem^ sed sint tthi grata precamur^ 

Namque ea sunt animi pignora magna soL 
Mens pia ceelestes non grandis victima plaeat^ 

Hostia parva Beum sit modo sancta juvat. 
Gratus erat Bacdio quamins pauperrimiis esset 

Icarus ; tt dignus nu minis ho^s erat* 
Akides domitis invioto robore monstria 

Accubttit mensis s«-pe> Molofchei tuis. 
Ipse quoque immensum fertur quum viseret oibem 

Juppitev in panra dtscubuisse casa» 
Cumque torum pomis oneraret agresdbus hospeSf 

Villa .non puduit sumere poma Jovem. 
Ttt quoque parva licet placido mea carmina vnhu 

Accipe. Meeonius det tibi magna pater* 
Et daret, & cuperet Pitii pro nomine Achillisy 

Froque Itaco nomen ponere posse tuum. 
A St ego quod possum fero> tu ne parva ferentem 

Despidas.} aoimo dona repende meo» 
I 
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N? L* Non siint parva ta'meii ; magnam celebrahda nmi'eiii 

Quae tu vel solo nomine niagtia facia 
Sed quisnam itifcrifo divinas cannine laudea ^ 

Concipere, & tanto par queat esse ▼iro ? 
Moeonides iteirum Iiceat<}ioeroqae reaurgant^ 

Moeonides dicet ^upi Cicerone parum. 
Ipse potes solus digno tua oonderegesta 

Carmine, te praotcr dicere heme valet, 
Vincitur ingehium tanto jam nomine nostrum, 

Tergaque sdccumbunt pondere Victa grayi, '. 
Sed tamen incipiam, deeront si carmina tantis 

Laudibus, ignosces, sit vohiisse satis ; 
Rursus in ambiguis Tersatur cura tenebris. ' 

Rursus in incertum mens vaga fertur iter. 
Quae quib\\iante feram, quae prima aut ultima dicam, 

Quis mihi sit finis principiiTe locus, 
Bella ne dent aditum ? quis bello est major, ficanhis f . 

Quis magis in dubio Marte timendus adest ? 
Quid tu te iEacidae fulgentibus induis armis ? 

Exue, non faciunt ista, Patrode, tibi. 
Indue Laurenti nee ens simulatus Achilles, 

Indue non Hector te duce fortis erit. 
Nee nisi te armari pro se vohiisset Achilles 

Dizisset tfOBiiti : xede Meneacide. 
Tu quoque quid spolium verbis tibi sumus Ulize i 

Huic dedit ^acides, non tibi: redde suum est. 
Non tibi, sed nobis cessit Telamontus Ajax 

Tu quoque (s^d facies jam puto) cede libens* 
Huncidecet iEacide spoliis gaudere superbis, 

Hunc decet Hectoreas vincere saepe manus* 
Aspice^uantus eat rutilis bellator in annis, 

Quantus agatcelerem quamque tremendus equum. 
Quo Unet ingentes habitu, quo dirigit hastasj 

Qua ferit ipse alios, qua cavet arte aibi. 
Defendit clypeo, ferit ense, excellit utroque 

Tutus abit clypeo, victor at ense redit* 
l^emo kvi melior jaculo volucrique sagitta. 

Nemo pedes ineliori nemoque praestat eques. 

Sett 
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Seu cursu spatium rapido vis penroleC Ingens ; N^ L. 

Viacct Traicio vos AquUone sati. 
Seu veils exiguum sonipes se verrat in orbem, 

Vincere te propria. Castor, in arte potest. 
Hunc Pellseus equus cuperet modo viveret ununii 

Hunc cuperet solum Caesarianus equus. 
Magna gerit sumptis miles fortissimus armis, 

Sed majora toga, consiliisqu& gerit.. 
Maxima consilio noa ar-mis bella geruntur^ 

Ilia quidem faciunt ju«sa,.sed ista jubentj 
Hoc probat illustris facinua Themistoclis ing^na^ 

Libera consiliis Graecxa tota suis*. 
Romaque prudenti nisi libera facta f uisset 

Consilio; Poenl serva f utura fuit. 
Maximus Hannibalem. nuUo.muqrone repressit^ 

Vastaret Latias qnum sine fine demos ; 
Per juga per summos colles residqre solebat,. 

Castraque in excelso semper habere loco. 
Nubila quum tandem nimbum montana dedere 

Sensit & Hannibales Hannibal- esse duos> 
Artibus his Fabius victorem contudit hostem,- 

Restituitque mora rem tibi Roma tuam. 
Quid Cato ! nonne tuam peperit bis victa ruinam.. 

Carthago ? 8c verbis diruit ante suist ? 
Quid loquar ereptam veniente tirannide Romam: 

Non nisi consiliis^ Marce diserte, tuis. 
Jure parens igitur patriae meritoque vocaris, 

Reddita te, Cicero Gonsule Roma sibi est. 
Nonne igitur posito fiunt quoque maxima bello ?* 

Nonne locum media pace trmmphus habet i 
Hunc sibi facuiido fretus Laurentius oye 

Consiliis meruit sa^pe referre suis. 
Saepe alias, sed parta recens (ut cetera mittam) 

Non sinit indictum gloria abire decus. 
Quis Volaterrani funesta iiicendia belH 

Nescit, & armatas Marte furente manus ? 
Quantus & Ausonias urbes incenderat ardor, 

Sustulerant animos ira, dolorque truces*. 

Acta 
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N^ L. Acta furore gravi socia defecerat lurbc, 

Armarat validas in sua fata manut • 
Undique finitimos rupto jam foedere ad arma 

Concierat populos Italicosque duces. 
Instabant magni nostris discrimina bellit 

Nee par tot populia urbe erat una satis 
Ferdere vel socios erat, aut superare necesse, 

Ardua res nimis haec, fo&la erat ilia nimis. 
Quid faceret ? dubia trepidabat in urbe senattts» 

Certabant animisy hinc dccoBf inde pudor. 
Jamque videbaris succumbere Ticta pudori 

Gloria, jam turpi vertere tei^ga fuga. 
Ni tibi subveniens Tuscae lux unica terr« 

Ad tua victricem signa tulisset opem, 
Protinus ille grari trepidantem Yoce senatum 

Arguit, & segnes increpat usque firos. 
Hinc decus ezimium^ & yictricem cdlocat urbem^ 

Hinc victam multo, cumque pudore locat* 
Et jubet SBquata geminas expendere lance, 

Quaque velint potius vivere in urbe rogat. 
Erigit hinc animos facunda voce jacentes, 

Spemque dat hostiles viticere posse manua* 
Quoque geri possit pacto res indicat omnis, 

Consiliumque probat civibus inde suum. 
Dicta placent patribusrerum huic traduntur habenae. 

Hie jubet, urbs nulla conficit ilia mora*. 
Verba fides sequitur superat Laurentius hostem^ 

Et venit in Tuscum terra inimica jugum. 
Quae g^ta, aut qnas bis poteris conferre triumphos ? 

Ista decent animum, yir generose, tuum. 
Nonne haec inaumeros meruerunt gesta triumphos ? 

Plurimaque hoc meruit laurea serta caput ? 
Cuncta ^uidem cives ilium meruisse fatentur ; 

Cunctaque detulerant ; cepit at ille nihil. 
O magnum, & nuHo visum unquam tempore factum, 

O vir sed magnos inter habende Deos I 
Quid tibi pro tantis dignum virtutibus optem> 

Aut quae ccelestes praemia digna ferant i 

Maxima 
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Maxima quum (uerint uno te coepta jubente, N^ L. 

£t sint consUio bella peracta tuo ; 
Abnuis oblatos ultro, ref agisque triumphos ; 

Detrahis & capiti laurea serta tuo, 
£t quando haec Fabium, quando hsec renuiese Camillum, 

Aut Curium, lector, Fabritiumque vides ? 
Nonne & ab hoc maduit civili sanguine Cxsar ? 

Quum sibi sublatum non tulit esse decus, 
Denique quis meritse non poscit praemia palmae ? 

Vincere magnanimi est, praemia nolle Dei. 
Hie mihi millenas ausim deposcere linguas, 

£t totidem voces, ferreaque ora simul. 
Ut tantas merito resonarem carmine laudes^ 

Viveret & tanto nomen in orbe tuum. 
Talia non debent nee possont gesta petire. 

Omnibus^ Aonides, haec celebrate modis. 
Quid magis heroas Latio juvat edere versu ? 

Quid magis Herculea monstra subacta manu I 
Quid magis Argolicas chartis mandate phalanges ? 

Fictaque Priamidae gesta referre juvat ? 
Quis Romana puer, quis Punica praelia nescit ? 

Quis jam Pellsei non tenet acta ducis i 
Scribite nunc alios, alios celebrate triumphos, 

Inclita Laurenti dicite facta mei. 
Hie solus n^eritos novit non velle triumphos, 

Quodque petunt alii despicit ipse decus. 
Jure potes talemi, Laurenti, temnere pompam, 

Non etenim gestis par erat ilia tuis. 
Gloria majorum tibi dat contempta triumphumf 

Majus & a spreto surgit honore decus. 
Deque triumphandi victa ambitione triumphas> 

Non datur humanis viribus istud opus* ^ 

Quum reliquos soleas mortales vincere, minim I 

Ezuperant laudes haec nova facta tuas. 
O decus, o prsestans, divinaque gloria, quando 

Jam nullum poteras vincere, te superas. 
Quin tibi non unus meritusve, actusve triumphus 

Innumeros tribuunt talia facta tibi. 
VOL. II. 3 c Qjiid 



N^ L. Quiil quod k officik Mrv» ctiiHbus nrbem ) 

Inque dies auges oobilttuqtie magts. 
Sed neque qotd poestes Iwc eet tn^ii parte taoeadim^ 

Ni tua yersiculiB demoror acta tacig^ 
Sed tibi (si fiuces & copia tocia adeaaet) 

Urbs mallet lingua cnncta referre sua. 
Tu tamen illius haec pectore prompta putato^ 

Hxc tibi 81 posset nunc relit ipsa loquL 
Principio victrix nnmeroso ex hoate triumphat; 

Imputat hoc mentis maxima facta tnia* 
Otia composite tutissima foedere firmat^ 

Hoc quoque qius nescit muneris esse tui ? 
Bella silent : placida cires modo pace fruuntUTy 

Nee minor inter se pax quoque parta domi est. 
Omnibus indulaut miti Laurentius ore : 

Unanimos claudant moenia ut una vifos. 
In curvam rigidus falccm nunc flectttur ends, 

Vomertbus cassis, vitibua hasta bona est. 
Armaque qui coluit miles nunc incolit arva ; 

Arma quoque hie semper, sed meliora getit. 
Scilicet ft rastros, & magno pondere antrum } 

Quxque habet alma Ceres, quseque Lyseus habet. 
• Fossor inermis arat, graditurque viator inennis ) 

Nee timet hostiles ille, vel ille manus. 
Aurca, Laurenti, redeunt te sospite s«cla, 

Aurea te nobis sospite vita redit. 
Nee valet hoc quisquam (vcUes Beet ipse) negare^ 

Nam te quisque petit, susptcit, optat, amat. 
Quidqaidhabent omnes, tibi se debere fettntur^ 

Et sonat in populo nomen ubique tuum. 
Defessus viridi requiescit arator in umbra, . 

Dfluque sedet laudes concinit ilk tuas. 
Serus ab Etrusca discedens urbe viator, 

Se tutum meritis cantat abire tuis. 
Hie te divitias rogat, & rogat ille lavorem, 

Accipit optatum laetus uterque suum. 
Te pupilltts adit solum, verumque patronum ; 

Te simul orba parens, vtrgbque casta petit. 
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Optat opem hlc^ Tictiim pedt lidse, rogat ilia maritnm N^ . L. 

Sentit opem hic> Tictum hsec impetrat, ilia virunu 
Haec rogat amiasam miaero pro conjuge dotem^ 

Hanc quoque non paterid dote carere sua. 
Ut juvet in caram pietas impensa roaritum, 

Efficis, & doteiii daa aibi fenre suain« 
Nee satis hoc ; itiopi querula nil Toce petenti 

Ultro adesj & gratum porrigis auiilium. 
Suppeditas largas (cum parva est copia) frugesy 

Ut vivat meritia plebs numerosa tuis. 
Denique quklquid habent pueri juvenesqucy seneaque 

Aut yirgo» aut mater^ munus id omne tuum est. 
Magna quidem dixi i longe majora sequuntur : 

Haec quoque sint quamvis non tibi magna satis 
Instituis Sanctis rictricem n^ribus urbem^ 

Discat ut exemplo se superare tuo. 
Jura ajiis sancis» aed quae prius ipse probaras, 

Quaeque jubes aliis^ tu prius ipse facis. 
Fusa prius luxu nunc est moderata jurentua 

£t coepit similis moribus esse tuis: 
Deposuit Tyrias rilis plebecula Testes^ 

£t didicit fines nosse modesta suos. . 
Omnia non debet^ possit licet omnia yulgus> 

Quarque yalent omnes onmia ferre nefas. 
Quisque igituf cohibet luzumj Tpiasque lacemas 

Ponit, & in modica se tenet usqiie toga« 
Hoc faciunt alii^ superat Laurentius omncs» 

Gaudeat ut mores urba imitata ducis. 
Tu quoque delitiaa posuisti, Tirgo, nocentest 

Non poteras alio Tivere Casta modo* 
Non nisi fulgentem gemtnisi auroque puellam 

Cxcus Amor aequitur^ quam bene cemit amx)r« 
Non petit ancillas aurata veste catentea 

lUe puer ; sed te» culta puella, petit. 
Nulla pudica diu^ formosaque vi?ere posset^ 

Ipsa esset quamvis Pallade casta magis. 
Vivei^ casta (gerit quiim gemmas femina) noB.TuIti 

Culta nimia jufenea credite yiigo vocat* 

3 c 2 Si 
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N^ L. Si tua simplicibus fades contenta fiuBsety 

Tindari non te bis subripuisset amor. 
Tu quoque non raptam quaesisses anxia natam, 

Flava Ceres, culta si foret usa tuo. 
At tu delitiis vives nunc casta fugatis, 

Munere Laurenti, Tusca puella> tui« 
Ilium igitur venerare sacri tibi numinis instar. 

Quo duce parta redit vita pudica tibi. 
Tu quoque laza prius ; nunc frugi, & parca juTcntur 

lUius (esto memor) te tibi reddis ope. 
Hoc duce pestiferum posuit Florentia luxum, 

£t retinet fines femina, virque suos. 
Imbuit ingenuis victricem moribus urbem 

Luxuriem, & turpes sustulit illecebras. 
Protulit imperium pugnando Roma superbum, 

Sed prsestans animi perdidit imperium. 
Nam quum Marte suo nullos non vinceret hostes ; 

Armaque jam toto spargeret orbe potens ; 
Anxia captivo parebat turpiter auro, 

Docta alios, sed se vincere docta parum. 
Non sic imperium servat Florentia partum, 

Non sic magujk diu virere posse putat. 
Sed postquam extemos vincendo sustulit hostes 

Luxuriem, & moUes vincere discit opes. 
Optimus hoc docuit civis, facit ipsa Iibenter» 

Qui jubet hoc fieri, fecerat ipse prios^ 
Namque nbi finitimos vicit Laurentius hostes, 

Se docet exemplo vincere quemque suo. 
Caesar adulteriis pcenamstatuisseminacem 

Dicitur, ipse tamen turpis adulter erat 
Haud satis esse putat sanctas hie scribere leges, 

Ut faciant alii, quae jubet, ipse facit. 
Condidit aeternis meliorem legibus urbeni, 

Moeniaque huic circum nobiliora dedit. 
Quid Numa, quid MinoS) Lacedaenioniusque Ljcnigus 

Urbibus audebant condere jura suis ? 
Esto tamen, nullas modo quisqiiam conferat istis, 
Scripta legunt homines iUa, sed ista vident. 

Moenia 
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Mania quid, THcscu, quid mcenia, Romulc pastor, N^ L. 

Condere vel Romx Cecropiaeve fuit ? 
Romulei non Romam, Theseu, non condis Athenas, 

Sed qui jura dedit conditor ille fuit. 
His magnae his inquam cinguntur moenibus urbes, 

Hxc non tormenti robore fracta cadunt. 
Perpetuam leges urbem non mcenia 'servant, 

Moenibus icta ruit, legibus aucta regit. 
His igitur Tuscam cinxit Laurentius urbem 

Moenibus, ut nullo robore victa ruat. 
Ergo pater patriae communi est voce vocandus, 

Dicite io cives jure pater patriae. 
Quid quod 8c Alpheas iterum sibi condere Pisas 

Mens fuit, & coeptis ducta Minerva comes. 
Undique Palladias studiosus contulit artes, 

Ut colerent unum, quern colit ipse locum. 
Elicuit mediis hie Pallada solus Athenis, 

Ut praesit studiis non aliena suis. 
Solus Sc Aonio ductas Helicone sorores 

Ire nee invitas per juga Tusca facit. 
Ipse pater Phoebus Cyrrha Delphisque relictis, 

Venit & auratam protulit ante chelym. 
Numina quando etiam Pisas injussa frequentaAt, 

Certatimque suae quisquc dat artis opus. 
Hoc tibi (quis nescit ?} Laurenti numina praestant. 

Tune putas Pkas sponte petisse sua ? 
Quae tot' causa Deos, quisve illuc cogere posset ? 

Cui veniunt igitur numina ? nempe tibi. 
Quem potius quaeso superique hominesque frequentent i 

Ecquis numinibus carior atque viris ? 
Esse hunc Cecropiae carum junctumque Minervae, 

Consilium prudens juraque sancta probant. 
Quis neget hunc olim doctas aluisse Camoenas ? 

Atque Aganippeo fonte levasse sitim ? 
Quum supereht veteres etiam sua carmina vates, 

Parque habeat reliquis partibus ingenium. 
Quin etiam* doctos profert extempore versus. 

Qui deccsmt calamum,. culte TlbuUci tuum^ 

Oblo- 
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K^ L. Obloquiturque lyra numeros resonante disertos | ' 

Est lyra numeris, ingeniumque lyrz. 
Hie ne potest Phoebo gratus non esse Poeta ? 

An quisquam Phoebo gratior esse potest ? 
Quin ilium proprias Deus excoluisse per snrteft 

Dicitur, & cytharam spoiite dedisse suam. 
Nunc & uterque simal aoetesque, dicsque moratur, 

Et canit ad doctara doctus oterque lyram* « 
Hactenus in tacito serraram pectore fixum 

Clarius 8c cunctis (credits) majus opu«. 
Dicturus fueram Pboebi quoque sanguine nafum, 

Auctoremque sui steilimatis esse Deum. 
Sed mea ne risum parerent ut vana verebar^ 

Nam sokt a magnis rebus abesae fides. 
At nunc intrepido sic jussit pectore namen> 

Vix credenda quidem, sedtamen acta loquan 
Est Deus in nobis ; ccelcstis pectora versat 

Spiritus ; xthereo missus ab usque polo. 
Ssepe & coUoquio fruimur propiore Deprum* . 

Ipsa petunt nostros numina saepe lares. 
Hesterna meditans igitur dum luce require 

Progeniem, & patresy vir generose^ tuos i 
Astitit aurato fulgens mihi Phoebus amictUj 

Et coepit posita talia verba lyra : 
Inclita Laurentij vates studiose, requiris 

Stemmata ; sed sine me non mea nosse potes. 
Ipse ego sum tanti prxclarus sanguinis auctor 

Desine tu genus addubitare meum. 
Ipse ego sum Medicas (si nescis) gcntis origo^ 

Primaque in inventis est mcdicina meis. 
Quoque magis credas i hie nostra ex arbore ductum 

Sumpsit ( & a lauro nobile nomen habet. 
Jure igitur cytharam, notrasque huic tradimus artes^ 

Laurea jure sedet vertice multa suo^ 
Dixit i & a nobis multo f ulgore recedens* 

Ambrosio totam sparsit odore domum. 
Ergo age, Laurenti, divino sanguine gaude^ 

Gaudeat et Phoebo Tcstra parente domui. 

I NCG 
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Nee mioiu ipse tuo betns aid, Phoebe nepote, K^ L. 

Suscipiat sobolem gens quoqae Iseta suam. 
Gaudeat ut tanto Florentia gaudet alumno, 

Tuscaque lastetur pignore terra suo. 
Tu silperas veteres juvenumpulcherrime divos. 

Si fas est magnos vincere posse Deos. 
Cornua quid, Liber, quid jactas, Phoebe> pharetram ? 

Phoebe, tibi pharetram, cornua. Liber, habe. 
Est tibi formosum prxstanti robore corpus, 

Cui natura parens munera cuncta dedit. 
Sunt & opes tantae, Croesos ut viccris omnes, 

Seque putet Croesus nunc habuisse nihil. 
Fabritios, Curiosque tamen (qui crederet f) aequas. 

Difficile est Croesum vincere, ic esse Numam« 
Laurigeros etiam meruisti ssepe triumphos, 

Magnaque parta foris gloria, magna domi. 
Pierides idem retines, castamque Minervam^ 

Consulit hxc, vatem te chorus ille facit. 
Adde quod & Phoebi generoso es sanguine cretus, 

£t genere, ingenio, fidibus, arte .vales. 
Quid magis aut optent homines, aut numina pnestent? 

Omnia supremum jam tetigere gradum. 
Quod tribuanc nee habent superi, licet addere vellent 

Nee tibi vir cupidus, quod magis optet habet. 
Tu juvenis locuples, sapiens^ generosus, honestus. 

Singula quid referam ? cuncta beatus habes« 
O fortunatos. homines^ o sxpe beata 

Saecula, quae tanto digna fuere viro. 
Quae tam laeta dies tanti rogo munera partus 

Gentibus innumeris, Sc tibi, terra, dedit ? 
Hanc dare qui sobolem tanti potuere parentes ? 

, Cui licuit tanti pignoris esse patrem ? 
Qux majora Deus potuit dare munera terris ? 

Quid potuit majus terra rogasse Deum ? 
Aurea falcifero non debent s'aecula tantum. 

Nee tantum Augusto ssecula pulchra suo. 
Quantum nostra tibi, tibi se debere fatentur 

Aurea, Laurenti, munerc facta tuo. 

Nee 
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N^ L. Nee tarn Iseta suis fuit umquam Pella duobut ^ * 

Nee tarn Roma suis inclita Caesaribus 
Quam tua te gaudet. tua te Florentia jaetat, 

£t queritur meritis non satis esse tuis. 
Te sibi conveniens retinet modo sospite nomen^ 

Te sibi conTeniens sospite nomen habet. 
Vive igitur sospes, multo scd tempore vive» 

Vincat Nestoreos & tua vita dies. 
Semper & aspiret vultu tibi diva sereno, 

Augeat inque dies te magis atque magis. 
Sint tibi penimiles feeunda conjuge nati^ 

Quos amety & meritis urbs sciat esse tuos^ 
Sentiat aut nullum aut serum domus inclita luctumj 

£t fiant nati te seniore senes. 
At tu cum meritis totum repleveris orbemi. 

Nee jam te poteruat astra carcre diu. 
Serus ad astherei culmen te confer olympi 

Gaudiaque optato carpe beata polo. 



N<'LI. 

Lmurentio di Medicis 

Ang^ PoUtianus. 

N^ LI. MaGNIFICE Patrone. Da Ferrara vi scrips! Pultiiha. A Padoya poi 
trovai alcuni buoni libri, cioe Simplicio sopra el Cielo, Alexandro sopra la 
topica, Giovan Grammatico sopra le Posteriora & gli Elenchi, uno David 
sopra alcune cose de Aristotlle^ li quali non babbiamo in Firenze. Ho tro- 
vato anchora uno Scriptore Greco in Padova^ & facto el pacto a tre quin* 
terni di foglio per ducato. 

Maestro Pier Leone mi mostro e libri suoii tra li quali trovai un M. 
Manilio astronomo & poeta antiquo, el quale ho recato meco a Vinegia» & 
riscontrolo con uno in forma die io ho comprato. £' libro> che io per me 
non ne viddi mai piu antiqui. Similiter ha certi quinterni di Galieno de 

dogmate 
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d6gmat€ Aristbtelis & Hippocratis in Greco, del quale cl dara la copia a Pa- N*^' LI. 
dovaj che si e facto pur frutto. 

In Vinegta ho trovato alcuni libri di Archimede & di Herone mathe- 
matici che ad noi niancano, & uno Phornuto de Deis j e altre cose buonc. 
Tanto che Papa Janni ha che scrivere per un pezo. 

La libreria del Niceno non abbiamo potuto vedere. Ando al Principe 
Messer Aldobrandino Oratore del Duca di Ferrara, in cujas domo habita- 
mus. Fugli negaco a lettere di scatoie : chiese pero questa cosa per il Conte 
Giovanni & non per me, che mi parve bene di non tentare questo guado 
col nome vostro. Pure Messer Antonio Vinciguerra, Sc Messer Antonio 
Pizammano, uno di quelli due gentilhomini philosophic che vennono sco« 
nosciuti a Firenze a vedere el Conte, & un fratello di Messere Zaccheria 
Barbero son drieto alia traccia di spuntare questa obstinatione. Farassi el 
possibile ; questo e quanto a' libri. M. Piero Lioni e stato in Padova molto 
perseguitato, & non e chiamato ne quivi ne in Vinegia a cura nissuna. 
Pure ha buona scuola, & ha la sua parte favorevole : hollo fatto tentare da! 
Conte del ridursi in Toscana* Credo sara in ogni modo difiBcil cosa. In 
Padova sta malvolentieri, & la conversatione non li puo dispiacerei ut ipse 
ait. Negat tamen se velle in Thusciam agere. 

Niccoletto verrebbe a stars! a Pisa, ma vorrebbe uh beneficio, hoc est, 
un di quelli Canonicati ; ha buon nome in Padova, & buona scuola. Pure, 
nisi fallor, e di questi strani fantastiehi } luf mi ha mosso questa cosa di be- 
neficii : siavi adviso. 

Visitai stamattina Messer Zaccheria Barbero, & monstrandoli io Tafiec- 
tione vostra ec. mi rispose sempre lagrimando, & ut visum est, d'amore; 
risolvendosi in questo; in te uno spem esse- Ostendit se nosse quantum 
tibi debeat. Sicche fate quello ragionaste, .ut favens ad majora. Quello 
Legato che toma da Roma, & qui tecum locutus est Florentiae^ non i 
punto a loro proposito, ut ajunt. 

Un bellis$imo vaso di terra antiquissimo mi monstro stamattina detto 
Messer Zaccheria, el quale nuovament^ di Grecia gli e stato mandato: 
& mi disse, che sel credefti vi piacessi, volentieri ve lo manderebbe con due 
altri vasetti pur di terra* Io dbsi che mi pareva proprio cosa da V. M. & 
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N^ hh tandem sara vostro. Domattina far& fare la cassetta, & manderono con iU 
ligentia* Credo non ne habbiate uno si bello in eo genere. £' presso che 
3. spanne alto & 4. largo. £1 Conte ha male ifegU occhij & non csce di casa^ 
ne e uscito poiche venne a Vinegia. 

Item visitai hiersera quella Cassandra Fidelq litterata, & salutai cc« ec« 
per vostra parte. £* cosa^ Lorenzo, mirabile, ne meno in Volgare che in 
Latino, discretissima & meis oculis etiam bella. Fartimmi stupito. Molto 
e vostra partigiana, & di voi parla con tutta practica, quasi te intus & in cute 
norit. Verra un di in ogni modo a FireDze a vedcnrii sicche apparecchiatevi a 
farle honore. 

A me non occorre akro per hora, se non solo durvi, che <|ue6ta knfresa 
dello scrivere libri Greci, ic questo favorire e docti vi da tanto hoiiore & 
gratia universale, quanto mai molti e molti anni non ebbe homo alcuno. £ 
particolari vi riserbo a bocca. A V. M. mi raccomando sempre* Non bo 
anchora adoperata la lettera del cambio per non essere bisogfiato. Veaciii* 
ao. Junii 1491* 



N^'LH. 

Exsiat RoM£ in BibR&ibeca Corsuia^ CatulR^ Titulli, ac Tropttlit iiitio% annf 
jACCCCLXXii. una cum Statii SUviSf qu£ fuit Angeli Politiani^ cujui vumu 
hac in fine notata sunt. 

Band. Cat. Bib. Laur. v. ii. p. 97, 

N^ LII» CaTULLUM Veronensem, Ubrariorum insckia comiptnn, muho labore 
miiMaque vigiHis* quantwn in me fuit, emendavij quomque ^s Foe* 
tae piorimos textus contulissem, in nullam profect^ inctdi, qui non itidem, 
ut iseos, esset corruptimmHS* Quoptopter nos paucia Oraecisj & Latmis 
aoctoribiM oomparaliS) tantum in eo ftcognoicendo openre absumpsr, nt 
mihi videar consequutus, quod nemini his temporibus doctorum homimmt 
contigisse intelligerem. Catullus Veronenids, si minus emendatus, at sal- 
(em mamma ea pttrte iocomptusy nica opcxiR» meoque lab«t &: induMiia in 
maBabus faditsit. Tu labori boni consule^ & quantum in te est, quae tust, 
aut nc^ligentia, aut inscitia mea nunc ^M^iie cormpta, «a tv pro tua hu* 
manitatt €ern|;C) & -eaueada^ memteerisque Angehim Basstim P<rfitiamim^ 

quo 
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q«d tempofe %vSc emondattom extre«iam iflftpoiutt iiKinam^ amica decern K^ LIl» 
fc oeto natum. Vale jticundisgime Leetor. Florentiae mcccclzxiii, pri- 
4te Idua Sextiles. Tuus Angdus Bassus Polidaaus. 

BimfHs ncfa in Jim Pr$pertn oceurrit^ bt qtddem iia. CattdU, Tibulli^ 
Fropertiique libellos, coepi ego^ Angelus Politianus^ jam inde a pueritia trac- 
tax«, & pro aetatis ejus judicioy rel corrigerej Tel interpretari; quo fit, ut 
multa ex eis ne ipse quidem satis, ut nunc est, probem. Qui leges, ne 
quaesp, vel ingenii, Tel doctrinae, vel diligentiae nostrae fainc tibi conjec* 
turam, aut judicium faeito. Peimulta enim infuerint (ut PUutino utar 
verbo). Me quoque qui scrips! judice digna lini. Anno 1475. 



N^ LIIL 
Gforgius Menda AUx^fidrwu/, Launntio isf Juliano Medkes^ Saluiem* 

VeTEREM legimus professorum morem fuissc, quem posteriores crcs- N<^ LIU. 
centibus sub inde discipiinis servaverunt^ ut veri habendi gratia, si quid a 
scriptoribus perperam dictum fuisset, id corrigere & emendare vellent. 
Nee vel amicis, vel preceptoribus parcerent, modo veritati consulerent. Sic 
Aristoteles Platonem, Varro Ifelium, Casselium Sulpicius, Hilarium Hie- 
lonymust Rursum Hieronymum Augusttnus reprehendir. Alii quoque per- 
muki leguntur, quorum concertatione bonac artes & illustrate sunt & creve- 
runt mazime* Hos ego imitari cupiens> cum opus Galeoti, quod de homine 
inscribitur, legissem, plurimaque non dico minus eleganter dicta, vel parum 
docte tractata, sed plane fidsa offendissem, veritus ne lectio novi opens avi« 
do lectori imponeiet : 5e eo magit cum non deessent qui mendose & vitiose 
precepta defenderent, qtise veterum auctoritate Galeotus nitt videretur. Non 
potui sane pati bona ingenta sic decipi: £c tiirpiter errare. Opem itaque 
cum veritati^ turn amicis ferre volui, atque ea ttfellere quss plurima te- 
mere k sine jodido dicta, in eo opere leguntur. Turn in libeUum coacta 
Laurentk) U Juliano Medices privatim dedicare statui. In quorum sinu nos- 
tra aetate maxima spes & stndiorum ratio fovctur. Sic enim vos partes li^ 
terarum susceplMiB: vt lltteratorio gymsasio in nobilissima Italiss parte 
nuper constituto, jam leges sanctissimae & liberales disciplinds, sic Lau» 
lentium & Julianum parentes appellare possint, quemadmodum Florentia 

3 D 2 Cosmum 
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N^ Lin. Cosmum salutis & ocii sui auctoreniy publico detfMOf pattern patriae dixit 
Cujus urbis fato nimiraixi gratulandum est, quod negotiis publicis aviun» 
filium, & nepotes, prefcctos continua serie habuerit : per quos certa quaedam 
& solida Florentini populi felicitas perduravit. £t ita nunc urbs pulcherri* 
ma & opulenta floret^ ut libnininus e re Florentina sit, Laurentio & JuUano 
Medices urbis tutelam per manus traditam fuissei quam Cosmum & Pe« 
trum illi prxfuisse : quorum prudenti consilio et magnifica opera, undique 
prementibus bellis, tutus 8c incolumis status civitatis scnratus fuerit* Sed 
nee vos poeniteat qui in administrandis rebus urbicis occupati, semper mag- 
na tractatisj ad haec legenda descendere ; quaudo memoriae proditum sit iU 
lustres rerum publicarum principes hoc fecisse. Sic Cicero post peroraua 
causas & curas publicas Antonii Gnifonis scholam frequentavit. £t Julius 
Caesar, sive in bello, sive in civili negotio, de analogia libros conscripsit. 
Nos autem etsi in errores hominis sibi plurlmum arrogantis: & qui omnc 
genus scriptorum tractare audet, invehamur; tamen nee petulant!, nee 
contumeliQso sermone res agitur, sed litteris & eruditione certatur ; ut scx« 
licet aliquando recte dijudicari possit: verius ne Galeotus, an Georgius 
de re Latina disserat. 



N^LIV. 

Joannes Picus Mirandula, 

Launntio Medicis* 



N^ LIV. ApOLOGIAM nostram dicavi tibi, Laurenti Medices, ut rem non utique 
(Deum testor) visam mihi dignam tanto yiro, sed tibi eo jure debitam quo 
mea omnia jam pridem tibi me debere inteliigd. Hoc enim habeas persua- 
sissimum, quicquid ego aut sum, aut sum futunis, id tuum esse Laurenti, & 
futurum semper in posterum: Minus dico quam rellem, & verba omnino 
frigidiora haec quam ut satis ezprimant quod concipio, in quo amore, qua 
fide, qua observantia, & prosequar, & a multis jam annis fuerim te prose- 
quutus. Moveor com pluribus in me coUatis officiis, amaotissimum animum 
tuum plane testantibus, tum tuis non tam fortunae quam animi^ iisdemque 
raris immo tibi pecuiiaribus bonis, quae nanrare m presentia pudor me non 

sinit 
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tink trxixs. Redeo jad ApplOgiscm^ quam hllari quMo suapicias fronte ; cz* N^ LIV. 

iguum sane munua^ sod fidelmess, sed observantix profecto in omne tempus 

erga te meae, non leye testipaoniun^. Quam si forte eveniat ut a magnis 

quibus es semper occupatissimus tractandis rebus attingas^ memineris non tarn 

hoc ipsum & properatum scilicet opus potius quam elaboratum, Sc operis ar- 

gumentum, ex alieno mihi non meo sumendum fuissejudicio: quam non ic- 

circo illam nuncupatam tibi, ut qus in mea ivpn est> in me agnoscas, ingenii 

aut doctrinae praestantiam : sed ut scias^ nam dlcam iterum, me quicquid sum> 

tua& amplitttdini esse deditissimum.. 



N<? LV. 

Marsitius Ficinus Angelo Poliiiam Poeta Homerico. S, D. 

Quid totlens quxris librorura meorum titulos, Angele ? An forte ut N^ LV. 
tuis me carminibus laudes ? at non in numero sed in electione laus : non in 
quantitate, sed in qualitate bonum. An potius ut mea apud te habeas 
omnia? quoniam amicorum omnia communia sint? utcunque -sit^ accipe 
quod petieras. £ Grxca lingua in Latinum transtuli Proculi Platonici phy* 
sica, & theologica elementa. Jamblici Calcidci libros dc sccta Pythagorica 
quatuor. Theonis Smyrnei mathematical Platonicas Speusippi definitiones.. 
Alcinoi epitoma platonicum. Zenocratis librum de mortis consolatione, 
Carmina simbolaque Fythagorae. Mercurii Trismegisti librum de potentia 
& sapientia DeL Flatonis libros omnes. Composui autem commentarium^ 
in evangeSam. Commcntariolum in Phedrum Platonis. Commentarium in 
Platonis Philebum de summo bono. Commentarium in Pla^nis Conyiviunv 
de amore* Composui; physiognomiam. Declarationes Platonicas disciplinse- 
at Christophorum Landinum, quas postea emendavi. Compendium de opi« 
xtionibus philosophorum circa Deum & animam. Econqmica. De volup-. 
tate. De quatuor philosophorum sectis. De magnificentia. De foelicitate- 
De justicia* De furore divino, De consolatione parentum in obitu filii. 
De appetitis. Orationem ad Deum theologicam. Dialogum inter Deum & 
animam theologicum. Theologiam de immortalitate animorum in libros^ 
decemque divisam. Opus de Christiana religione. Disputationes contra as<^ 
trologorum judicia. . De raptu Pauli in tertium ccelum. De lumine argumen- 
turn in Platonicam theologiam. De vita & doctrina Platonis. De mente 

J - questiones 



V^LV^ questiones quinque. nubaopKicanim epiitolanMft ^dumea. UtiMni 
Angcle, tarn bene quam multum •cripserimvs, ntinaai taaliim etttttit aotlfv 

plapeant^ quantum ego tibi^ toque Aihi« Vale. 



N^LVL • - 

Ad Ptirum MtJicem in obitu Magni Cosmi ejus Gtmtaris^ fui viPi dum vixii 
cptimus Parens PatrU cognominatus fuit. 

NaUt4S NaUius, 

N^ LVI. £RG0 quia infandom possit nanrart dolorem i 

Quis possit lacrimaa expUcuisse graves ? 
Qu« roihi^ quae possit carmen spirare Dearum ; 

Dum gravis affligit pectora nostra dolor ? 
Dumque adeo Medicis lugemus funera Cosmi, 

Natus ttt extinct! tristia busta patris. 
<2uum nova prssertim quae jam dictare solebant 

Vatibtts Aonio verba notanda pede^ 
Nunc etiam nigra squallescant veste Camoenae^ 

£t solvant tiistes in sua colla coma^. 
Cum gravitcr Phcebus casu concussus acerbo 

Dicatur moesta conticuisse lyra. 
Nam neque Syllani tantum te Cosme Quirites 

Extinctum lacrimis condoluere suis. 
Sed supcrij quorum lugendi rarior usus, 

Et procul a tristi vivere mcestitia. 
Quod bene de cunctis,adeo si Cosme fiiisti 

PromerituSi vita dum fruerere pia ; 
Ut sua nunc mcestis tundentes pectora palmis, 

Heu mortis doleant fata severa tuae« 
Non precor e nostro discedat corpore luctus, 

Aut sim praecipuae conditionis ego. 
Hoc precor^ usque adeo laxcntur membra dolorc^ 

Ut pateat stupido pectore vocis iten * 
Qua liceat moesto dum fundimus ore querelas, 

Fortunae miseras condoluisse viceSf 

Qua 
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Qaa Uce^ patrke dmn dautur }Mta parentis N^ LVI» 

Tristia flebifiter pid>li€a damna qnorL 
Tempus erat Titan quo fervida aigna per orbem 

Altior Herculei tcrga Leonis adit. 
Cum prope )am positua supremo in limine vitie 

Senserat extremam Cosmus adesae diem* 
Ergo non vanos metuens in morte dolorea 

Inacia quos hominttm tufba timere aolet, 
Sed constans vduti qui dudum certua eundl 

Sidereas cuperet nempe redire domoa* 
Advocat hie natmn, qui yerba extrema parentta 

Audiat, heu levibua non referenda modis* 
Qui simul accitns monitis gravicMrsbuSi ille 

Divmi subrit ora rerenda patria* 
Naturam nivei Medicea imitxtus oloria 

Suprema moriens tsdia voce dedit. 
Si morbus grarior triati vitiata senecta 

Corpora nostra vetat rivere poase diu ^ 
Te precoTy nt nostri tales de peetere enraa^ 

Et medicam mittaa^ quam Pette qutniay opeiti^^ 
Nee tu Parcarum durum contende tenoKm 

Humanis unquam ft e c tcfc eonsffiia : 
Nam me fata voeant, i^dev^ nam Japptter spae 

Me jubet humanos deseruisse vices. 
Non invitus eo» nee me mthtaKa tangmrt 
Vota, nee est titse jam mM axn mati 
Humanas pridem meditor deponere etirasi 
Et procul humano me rem ovei ' e gradiii. 
Corporis ut cdecis tenebris vinclbque sok^ 
Extremum raleam carpere inenH ^Mmm. 
Quo facere id possim^ curas tu, nate^ paternas 

Suscipe, sunt liumeris pohdera digna tuis. 
Quarum nulla magis me me nunc urget euntem^ 

Nee magis ingenium degrayat uUa meym, 

Quam me, quae semper vita mihi carior ipsa 

Extitit heu patriam linquere, nate, piam. 

Quod 



N"" LVI« Quod tc pei^ geminos tuH plgnora cara nepotes 

Oroque perque meum, Petrej senile caput. 
Ardent! ut studio Lydos tueare penates, 

£t procul infestQ semper ab hoste tegas. 
Et quse nunc muitos est jam ferrata per annos 

Florentis placidus ocia pacts ames. 
Concordes moneo semper complectere cives, 

Et quibus est Patrise maxima cura suae. 
His precor, ut sociis Etrusci fncna Leonis 

In rectum semper flectere^ nate, veils. 
Nee tu justitise monitus contemne severos, 

Dum statues urbi libera jura tuae. 
Namque potes diros populi vitare tumultus, 

Hac duce dum meritus quemque tuetur houos. 
Quin ubi te justis urbes populique videbunt 

Legibus Etruscas instituisse domos. 
Undique convenient ad te, mi nate frequenteSj 

Qui rebus cupient consuluisse suis. 
O quam co^spicies banc urbem, qualia cemes 

Tempore Lydorum surgere regna brevi ! 
Cum tibi vel reges potius parere monenti, 

Quam reliquis :mores imposuisse volent. 
Hie ego si tenues faero dilapsus in auras^ 

Ut nequeam sedesj nate, videre novas ; 
Attamem Etrusci gaudebo ut regna Leonis 

Accipiam monitis aucta fuisse tuis« 
Nam me quoe tenuit vivum tellure repostum 

Suscipict patriae maxima cura meae. 
Jamque vak, & nostrum pompis omare sepulchrum 

Desinc ! quod terra est, f ac quoque terra tcgat. 
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ChrUttphori LanJUni^ in Mtu MichaeRs Verini. 

ELECTA. 
Band, Cat. Bih. Lour. vol. III. p» 463. 

ESTNE ICFis rumor ? sic, o, scu conscia vcri N^ L VII. 

Faau; sed heu nimis est conscia fama mali; 
Occidit heu, Tcstrum crimen, crudelia fata, 

Occidit heu Michael, luctus, amorque patris ; 
Occidit, Aonio quern vos nutristis in antro, 

Musae, CTrrhaei qaem layit nnda jugi ; 
Occidit heu Michael, proprio nam nomine dixit 

Princeps Aonii Calliopea chori. 
Quis Deus est, Michael resonat ; modo nosse Telimus . 

Prisca Palaestino yerba notata sono ; 
Ipse Deus quid sit, m puber nosse laborat. 

Tempore quo reliquis Indus et umbra placet. 
Verum id quum vera faceret ratione, putandum est 

Verini agnomen non sine sorte datum. 
Quid pietas, quid casta fides, quid possit honestum, 

A teneris annis hie monumenta dedit ; 
Qjdque solet primam nimium yexare juyentam^ 

Ezpers obscaeni semper amoris erat. 
Vivebat caelebs, primis atque integer annis 

Contempsit Cypriae dnlcia dona Deae. 
Hoc tulit indigne, supcrat qui cuncta Cupido, 

Cui parent supierflm numina magna Deum^ 
£t parat ultrici puerum terebrare sagitta, 

Altitonum valeat qiia superare Jovem ; 
Sed frustra aurato tentat praefigere telo 

Pectora, quae sanctae Falladis arma teguot. 
Hoc cemens, aliosque doles; aliudque Tolutaas 

Consiliumy insolita callidus arte petit } 
Nam mo^bum iomisit, quem nee queat ipse MachaM, 

Nee tua docta manus pellere Phoebig^na. 
VOL. II. 3 K Conrocat 
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NO LVIT. Convocat heic medicos PajMlus, quem cura nepotia 

Anxia sollicitum nocte, dieque premit. 
Conquirimt igitmr veteivin noxHunenta ?iforiimj| 

Siqua datur morbo jam medicina gravi. 
Quae, Galiene» tuo divine volumine monstras^ 

Quaeque docet Coi pagina docta aenis^ 
Quid velit Hippocratis m^gni doctrinaj quid ille, 

Cujus Arabs justo paruit imperio. 
Mosaicosque manu versat^ Latio^, Danaosque, 

Quique colttot ripas» adreiu Nik|^ tuas. 
Denique perceptis cunctorum senstbtts, omnc$ 

Hue veniunt, atque haec mens fait una viiis } 
Non posse extrem»e hunc lempus qperare jiiventae> 

Gaudia percipiat ni ttta> pukra Veaat. 
Res miranda quidem» rara et per saecula visa* 

Exemplum in puero tale pudicitiae : 
Qui Titae sanctum potuit praefisrre pudotem^ 

Viveret ut semper, tunc volttisse mori« 
I nunc, Hippolytum verbis extoUe superbisy 

BcUeroi^ontettm nomen in attra leler ^ 
Non hie Antiam, non palcrae gaudia Phaedrae, 

Omnia sed Veneris furta nefanda fngit* 
At ne forte putes nullo hunc caluisse furore. 

Nulla nee aligeri tela tnlisae Dei ; 
Sunt genunae Veneret, gemtnihinc orinntur AmoteSf^ 

Terra haec demersa est, caelitus ilia venk* 
Altera, vulgarem rero quam nomine dicune, 

Namque levis plcbis vilia corda domat, 
Mortaltsque artus, homines, formaeque cadncac 

Terrcnnm miseros corpus amare jubet. 
Altera caelestitf auperis domiaatur in oris. 

Mater nulla till est, Jnppiser ipse pater, 
Haec, quas nulla moli viohnt eontagia sensua^ 

Divino mentes urit amore pias* 
Hie MichaH valido praefitus pectofa lelo, 

Caelum amat, et eaeli moenia mente capifj 
K#c quidqnam puerile sapit puerilibus amiiay 

Tristis -at hi tentra £ronte seneeta sedet 

I Sf voeat 
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Sevocat a sensu mentem) taetrimque peroeus N^ LVII. 

Luxuriem^ aethereae scandtt ad attra plagae, 
Cunctaque sub pedibttsmitteiis^ qaae mersa snbipsa 

Materia^ in teoebris corpora caeca tegunt, 
£t magni volitain moadi per currai $upemos 

Spirituum volucer tentat adire choroe. 
Interea pestis teneros depaBcitur artus, 

Contrahit in rugas squallida membra luesi 
Et toto ettccum fiaccescens corpore SBgit 

Pus solidum, innatus deserit ossa vigor. 
Donee ab absumptis animua discedere membria 

Cogitur, et putri carcere pulsus abit. 
Pulsus abit, sed laetu^ abit, mclisque solutUs 

Cognosctt quantum mors habet istaboniy 
Exsilioque gravi liber, caelcstia summi 

Quae patria est ardet yisere templa Dei. 
Sed quid te plorem puerum, Verine, quid ultra 

Fata tuae mortis stultos iniqua querar ? 
Mortuus en vivis ; sod nos dum nostra m«nd>it * 

Vita, nimis blanda morte maligna premet. 

GahrulU Mediolanensis Tbeohgt Carmen in sepulcro ejusdem. 

Conditur hoc tumulo tuus, o Florentia, vates» 

Verinae Midiael atirps generoaa domua^ 
Qm dulces Ekgos sctipsit laniq;ise prima^ 

Naso, tuiasimiles^ terse TibuUe tuis. 
Ad tria lustra, duos hie m adjecerat annos, 

Quum vitam banc misenim pro melioKe dedit 
Occidit obscaeiiae Veneris cootagia vi^ns, 

Aeger, et banc medictis dum sibi spondet opem. 

In Micbdelem Vetinum. 
Est Op. Ang. PoMtimti^ jikL I49<& 

Verinus Michael florentibus occidit annis; 
Moribus ambiguum major, an ingcnio. 

3 E a Disticha 
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N^ LVU. DIsticha compoemt docto mirmda putntt, 

Qux chtukust gyro graodia sensa brevu 

Sola Venus potcrat lento auccturvere morbo. 
Ne se poUaeretj maluit ille mori. 

Sic jacet, hea patri dolor, et decus : unde javentiis 
£xempluxn> vates materiam capiant. 



Consolatoria a. S. Ugo/ina Ferimper la merte di Michile^ suofigliuolo. 
Di Gird. BenivUm. neUi we epere. Vtn. 1524. 

Qual piu ingrata virtu, qual impia tortc 

Qual duro firen, qual cieco inetto & stolto 

Furor, qual nuova legge iniqua e cruda 

Fia che'l fonte immortal, ch'acerba morte 

D'amaro pianto ha intorno al cor raccolto 

Con le sue proprie man reatringa e chiuda ? 

Taci lingua crudel rustica e nuda 

D^ogni pieta, crudel, anzi tenore 

Faraipiangendo a' suoi giusti lamenti. 

GPimprobi tuoi dolenti 

Sospir, perch^, perche la via del core 

Non apron lasso ? e perch' agli occhi in tanto 

Duol, Padre, hor nieghi*! disiato pianto ? 
Rompi hormai'l duro fren, T iniqua legge 

Sprezza, ch* al tuo dolor non se ccmviene, 

Ne si pud modo por ch' indietro il volga. 

Chi del deco dolor govema « regge 

L'improbo e duro freno i in poche pcnc, 

Ne sa ben com' un cor s* affliga e dolga« 

Rompa hor dunque'l van fren, apra e disciolga 

L'indurati sospir, Thorribil pioggia 

Che 1* attonito cor restringe e serba. 

Ahiml' che tropp' acerba 

Tropp'iniqua cagion dentr* al cor poggia. 

Non virtu, ma furor quel piant' infrena 

Che sciolto invita, e chiuso ad morir mcna. 

Piangi 
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Piangi dunqae, infelioe e miser Pfldrty N^ LVII. 

Poiche morte cmdel qud sol n'bft spcnCo 

Quel sol ch' etser potea toa gutda e soof ta* 

Ecco Amor, Phebo, e 1' altre sue leggiadre 

Suore, piangend' al too fiebil lamento 

Fan tenor, poi ch' ogni lor gloria e morta. 

Teco piange ogni padre, e chi non porta» 

Chi non ha al tuo dolor, e a' tuoi aflSuiai 

Pictai non puo saper che cosa i figlio. 

O nostro human consiglio 

Pien d' ignoranza, almen hor con tuoi danni 

Conosci, impib mio cor, quanto sia inferma 

La mente di daacun che qui si ferma. 
Lasso, quante speranze insiemcy c quanta 

Fior di futuri ben nel vivo obietto 

Posto havea'l cid, Ic stelle, c la natura | 

Amor suo albergo fe degli occhi santi^ 

Del volto gratia, e del pudico petto^ 

Honest^ sempre immaculata pura. 

Quici (e ch'il crederia ?) de Timpia et dura 

Fake, V ultimo colpo aspectar volse 

Pria che V alma oscurar, Candida e bella* 

Cosi di sua novella 

Pianta, acerbo quel fior per forisa colse 

Morte crudele, il ctii ben cultQ fmtto • 

Far di se potea lieto il mondo tutto. . 
Sette e sette anni e tre gia volto il sole 

Havea'l gran cerchio suo, dal primo giomo 

Ch' aLbel nostro orizonte il tuo sol nacque^ 

Quando credo per far delPalme e sole 

Sue vive luce il eiel piu riccho e adomo 

Morte al mondo oscurar quel sol gli piacque, 

£ perche mentrc in terra afflttto giacque, 

Mel suo corporeo vel mirabilmente 

Qual f ussi'l suo valor ne mostro alhora^ 

Ben creder dei che hora 

Dell'immense sue pene il premio sente, 

£t ch' in cambio al dolor caduco e brevCi 

Immortal gaudio su nel ciel riceve. 

Cos! 
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N^' LVII. Co8i da quest' iafehna e dect nta 

Qual contr' al suo dUio per foim'l tenne 
Chiuso piangendo in questo oscnro speco, 
Felice e in grembo al suo iaftor salita 
L' alma^ a veder la patria ond'ella venne, 
Per essempio del ciel, nel mondo cieco. 
£t hor lasso, da noi partendo, seco 
• Se'n portM tcto ben, quel ben dal quale 

Ogni tuo bene human deriTa e pende, 
Ivi tant'hor risplende 
Che se in virtu del cid V occhio moitaie 
Potessi gli occhi suoi ben guardar fiso 
Cangere'l tristo pianto in dolce riso. 
Dunque qual nuovo emnr ti striage e muove 
A pianger quel che ti doma £ir lieto, 
Se veto e cbe'l suo ben ricerchi e €hiq[gta ? 
Non sai ben che salito in parte e^ dove 
Com' in fulgido specchio ogni secreto 
Del tuo misero eorconvien die veggia ? 
Quinci'l fonte, onde in van convefso ondeggia 
Dal cor, per li occhi un lagrimoso fiume 
Scorge e pietoso del tuo mal si turba, 
Cosi oscura e deturba 
L' infelice tuo pianto il divin lume 
Di quel, ch' acceso d* amoroso zelo, 
Cosl Padre ti parla infin dal cielo. 
Non hai padre, non hai come tu pensi 
Perdut6 quel di cui mentre ch' io vissi 
Miser in terra bavesti i pena un ombra* 
Hor se V intemo sole da' ciechi sensi 
Sciolto, se gli occhi infermi al del tien fissi» 
Vedrai ben quanto error t'involve e'ngomhra. 
Vivo son io, e qualunque altro adombra 
Vostro career mortal ben dir si puote 
Morto, quand' altri al mondo '1 tien per vivo. 
Dunque Padre s' io vivo 
Com' io fo lieto in queste eteme rote, 
£t se tu mi ami, o se'l mio ben ti piace» 
Pon la lingua in silentio e gU occhi in pace» 



Canzona, 
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Canzona, io eredo hormai dit V impta ptaga N® LVII. 

Ch' accesa in me2zo al miser petto spinit . 
Bench^ cruda, palpat si possa in parte. 
Va dunqae, c come Axi pio ^or presaga 
Vedi, e se fbrse ancor per «c rcspira 
Da tante e tante lagrime gta spirte^ 
Di che sel ciel, 1' ingegno ii tempo o V arte 
Non pomio in Ini^ ch' almen 1* incHni e Toiti 
La vogfla di coiui ehe acci6 Findoce> 
Et che r amate luce^ 
Senza timor alcun, non dopo molti 
Anni, dell' alma sua vera Phenice^ 
Vedra in ciel^ pitt che mai belia e felice. 



N<>LVm. 



De studiQ Pisanae UrNs, tst efus ntus tmueimd feUckaUf mI Launntium 

Car. de Mammis. 

IT£» qnibvs studiis amor est accendere mentesy },f o LVm 

Ingenii quibus aura favet, quibus aediere ab omni 

Hac una astriferi datur ad fastigia regni 

Ire via^ et merito concessum assistere caelo; 

Ite, datur veteres tandem cbnsurgere Pisas» 

Et priscas venovatur hones, Sint diruta quamvis 

Moenia Tyrrhenum late dominata per aequor» 

Tu tamen exstinctam studiis melioribus urbcm 

Instaurare parasi atque intermissa Minenrae 

Sacra novas, Medices ; procul exsultantia cemo 

Littora, et arridet vicina Palaemonis uhda* 

Quid mirum ? geminus qui faucibus excipit Arnum 

Collis ovat, Dominique intrantis laeta salutat 

Stagna Dryas» mediamque libens transmittit in uzbem* 

Vix mihi certa fides# num tu Pelopeia tellus* 

Num vos Tyrrhenae, tristissima mocnia> Pisae ? 

Unde 
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H^ LVIIL Unde haec laeta dk$ tarn feidiiftiitibiu Iiori$ 

EflFulsit, quaenam Tobis inopina reluxk 
Gratia, quaeve hilaris 8ubito fbrtuna renata e«t I 
O bona lux ! patriis super diacedcre tectis 
Incola juisus erat, vacuoque in limine matres 
Flebant, crudeles & deteatantia Diros 
Ora cruentabant, tantae memoreaquc ruinae 
Errabant tristes, & sparaia crinibus umbrae. 
Quae modo tarn Tolucri redierunt gaudia penna ? 
Quaenam fata locis ? plectrone haec saxa canoro 
Demulcet dorao resideos delphmis Arion I 
Dircaeae num fila lyrae ? Stupet Italua orbis, 
Hucque fluit, Libycia nee qui Deua exatat areniSf 
Aurato insignia cornu, nee opaca Sibyllae 
Tot aimul adjunctaa videre ailemia gentea. 
Nee mirum, nam tu mediis de nubibus urbi 
AUucea, poaitaque hane erigia aegtde, Pallas, 
£t dubium juvenem, nee adhuc fidentis habenas 
Ipaa impellis equi, & magnis hortatibus urges. 
Qmn age, seu chara nunc in Tritonide virgo 
Lanificas monstras artes ; seu corpora pura 
Tingis aqua, & primos non dedignaris honores ; 
Sive ad Cecropias frustra lamenta profundis 
Relliquiaa, cinerique virilm, incumbisque ruinae i 
Seu potius laetas inter Dea Candida Divas 
Texis opus, niveoque animas in stamlne telam. 
Hue propera, hue totia ad terram labere pennis } 
Sume vias, non tc poscunt juga Sarmata multo 
Pressa gelu, aut Cancro fecrenda' gkba- Syenes i 
Sed yocat uvifero madidus de palmite Fratet, 
Deque Fluentino propior Cyllenius axe i . 
Laeta, hilarisque veni, qaalem post bella gigantum . 
Vidit pacifera velatus fronde sacerdos. . . 
Adspice cognatia qiianto tibi moienibua ante. 
Thure sonant; nee ehim haec auperis incognita SedtfS^ 
Sed de sacrifico dicta est bona Thuscia ritu. 
Heic titH non oleae decrunt ; aptissima ponto 
Finns habet coUea ; hue site forte tufissca, 

, . • Quum 



Quum tua Phryxaeas eiaet cnnnra per undas 
Puppisy et Argois aptaiies robora lemis, 
Non aliis classem tentasses ilucere silvis. 
Heic tua fatiferos primum tuba compulit enses, 
£t bellator equus clangentes arsit ad iras. 
Ubera quid referam terrae, formasque locorum? 
Vobis Campanae nCQ cedat Thuscia glebae \ 
Et si larga magis multunif si ditior istis 
Stet natura locis* et pleno copia cornu^ 
Thusca magis cultu tellus formosa, magisque 
Ingeniosus ager j medio pomaria saxo 
CemiSf et agricolam sterili de vertice messem 
Colligere ; his credunt Cerealia semina sulcis 
Spargere Triptolemumi picturatosque dracones 
Arentem placidb terram irrorare venenis» 
Non taceam Thuscis et quae nascantur in oris 
Pectora, consiliis, duroque aptissima bello, 
Contentique magis laeta sub pace quiescunt. 
At tU| Laurenti, quae te pietatis imago 
Moverit hos tantos ut molirere paratus^ 
Dinumera^ et caeptis quando mihi parcere tantis 
Difficile est, tu.tende chelym^ partemque tuarum 
Tot miRi de cumulis da nunc perstringere rerum ; 
£t mea si nimium levis^ et temeraria virtus. 
Da veniami trepidamque ratem propelle per Euros. 
Et tu, CosME Pater, cujus sibi numen adorat 
Arnus, Romano cognatus vertice Tybri^ 
Praebe animos^ impeUe lyram, et majore cothumo 
Ire jube, numen certum, et mihi major Apollo. 
Est in Pisano saltu nemus^ ardua multum' 
Cui coma, frondentesque in caelum surgitis alni, 
Montivagis domus apta feris, accessaque numquam 
Solis equis ; habitant salientes robora Fauni ; 
Virginibus sacra silva choris, castaeque Dianae 
Creditur, ipsa loci facies dat signa, novaeque 
Auditae voces, et visae per juga Nymphae. 
Hue, quum civiles cessarent undique curae^ 
Urbanusque labor, laeto Lauremtius ore 
you II. 3 F 
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Vcnerat, 



VT"* LVHL Venerat, Henmko aie qtmidtm reboit fidem 

Atlas, deposita gavisus mole Uboris, 
£t super injecto paallum subductus ab astro. 
Nee mora, pars multa cingant indagine rMtSf 
Pars urgere canes, ct vincala demere coUo ; 
Cornua mille sonant, vestigatorque Molussus 
Dat signuni, fugiente fera, tremit icta fragore 
Silva, et diffusi fugiunt per devia Panes. 
Vallis erat, vitreas ubi formosissima servat 
Nais aquas, densisque expellens frondibos aestus 
Brumam Nympha sibi facit, et nunc roscida musco 
Strata tegit, tremulosque lacus nunc flore coronat 
Narcisso, aut foliis^ casus qui luget amaros. 
His Dea renatu defessa loquacibus undis 
Assuerat Dictymna suas rcnovare sagtttas, 
Et multo nitidos temerabat sanguine rivos : 
Et turn forte aderat, quae vocibus ezcita vtdit 
Q£um primum per lustra virum, quo subter anhelat 
Arte laboratis circumspiciendus habenas 
Acer equus, laterique haeret fidissima tigris, 
Spartana de matre canis ; Mea Cosmea proleSf 
Haec ait, o superi quantum debere fatemur ! 
O yos, yicinae quantum exsultabitis arces ! 
Nee mora, yelocem pedibus, .similemque sagittae 
Ire jubet cenram, quae se frondentibus umbris 
Opponat, monstretque viro, tum deinde rerertat 
In liquidum fbntem yolucri yestigia gyro. 
Ilia yolat celeri frondosa per ayia saltu i 
Quam simul adspezit celso de yertice tigris 
Imimpit silvis, animos yoz nota ministrat 
Festinantis heri, timidis it pendula costis 
Tigris, et in yallem yicinis dentibus urget. 
Ecce per irrigui nemorosa cubifia fontis 
Accelerat Diana gradus, optataque lora 
Pemicis Dea pressit equi, et sic ora resoWit: 
Chare nimis, dilecte mihi, quern gentis Etruscae 
Fas dixisse Deum, quantum tibi Numina debent I 
Quantum ego ! nam solis habitabam fri^da lucisj 

VkyinibttS 
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Virginibtts comitata meis^ atque acre nudo. N^ LVIIL 

Hippolytus mthi nidlas erat| qui retia posset 

Tendere, et alatos mecum {Mraevertere ccnros ; 

Languebant Satyri, Nymphaeque^ et flumina, et auras 

Implebant querulis actae clamoribus umbrae. 

Per te cuncta mihi redeunt^ nianesque quiescunt, 

Exsultant sihis DryadeS) Nereides undis ; 

Nee deserta queror, nam te mihi semper in istis 

Collibus adscipio comitem, et mea lustra frequentas 

Candidior, similisque Deo, quotiesque putarem 

Fratrem materna venisse per aequora Delo, 

Si calami ex humeris starent, et flezilis arcus. 

Dum loquor, inque tuos figo, placidissime> vultus 

Lumina, quanta paras oculis I o quantus in ore 

Stat genitor, patriique nitet splendoris imago ! 

Virtus quanta patet, quanti monstrantur honores ? 

Et tibi, si qua fides superis, longaeva merenti 

Tempora et astra dabunt, sed ne pars ulla parato 

Deficiat caelo, nostris his annue dictis, 

Ostendam quo sis fugiturus tramite terras. 

Est mihi chara soror, quam nee Cytherea, nee omquam 

Vos jaculatores illam fixistis Atnores^ 

Vertice nata Jovis, cui cessa potentia fern, 

Proximaque^ in studiis nee enim minor addita virtuSs 

Nunc incerta ioci, varias defertur in urbes, 

Qua se ponat humo, sedem quibus eligat oris 

Nescit, et exstinctas semper susphrat Athenas, 

Nee voluit parvi ripis considere Rheni» 

NeCf TicinCi tuis ; hie enim ciyilibus armis 

NoxiuS) hie magno didicit servire tyranno. 

Libera mens ilK est ; da tu, charissimei potrtus. 

Da fessae sua tecta Deae ; non heic furit ensis 

Civicus, et claro gens est dilecta Leoni, 

Magnanimae senritque ferae, placidasque jabamm 

Non timet ad setas primis vagitibus infans 

Ludercj et a forti pendent eervice pueilae. 

Eja age, perge, adero, mecumque ad tanta juvabit 

Frater, et hue gentes gemioo mittemua ab axe. 

3^2 Dixerat^ 
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N^ LVIII. Dixerat alatis et se per derta plantis 

Sustulit in silvas, lateri cut plurima iirgo 
It conies, et iiitida seqnitur Testigia paUa, 
A jaculis lucent humeri, ocrvoque sonant! 
Omnibus arcus erat, Zephyris raptique captlli 
CoUa repercussis umbrabsmt Candida tergis, 
Divinumque cohors late dtspersit odorem 
Per silvam, et casti lustrarunt avia vultus } 
Quaque recesserunt sese violaria plantis 
SupposUere, latus subitoque rosaria tractu 
Cinxere> et ramus se culmine flexit ab alto. 
Venantes sensere vtri^ subitusquc per ora 
Fulgor lit, blando mansit fera juncta Molosso, 
Quae pritts auditis fugit latratibus umbram. 
Hauserat has Toces, hortatricisque Dianae 
Numen agit Medicem : vix bino Sole calentes 
Aeripedes fumastis equi, totiesque relapsi 
Vos ponti mersiscis aquis, et vera per urbes 
Fama yolat, Studium lapsis componere Pisis 
Te te^ Lau&bmti ; nee enim minus inclyta virtus 
Ista tibi, quam quum Volterras marte rebelles 
Ausus es ipse tuis de tot modo civibus unus 
Vincere, et injectis hostem frenare catenis. 
Ergo ubi multivago discurrit fama volatu^ 
Et circumfusi procul, ut sensere parari^ 
Accurrunt populi \ florentes mittit alumnos 
Trinacris ora, venit Gallis admistus Iberus, 
Quique racemifero vultum crinesque sequuti 
Se vovere Deo ; ruit hue gens omnis ; anhelant 
Aequora, & Inoi capiunt vix claustra Learchi. 
En ego nunc etiam nimium fidente carina 
Dum feror, et puppem majori credimus Austro^ 
Distrahor, et rapido multum increscentibus undis 
Nutat cymba man, et scindunt mea vela procellae* 
Nam quis inexpleti referat certamina circi, 
Quis tantos rerum motus ? non si mea texant 
Tempora Maeoniae laurus, et Cynthius haustus 
Bellerophontcos plenis indulgeat umisj 

Sit 
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Sit sati^ et tantofi vakam narrare paratusi N^ LVHL 

Ceditevicinae^ liceat mihi dicere, Senae, 

Tuque Antenoreo tellus fondata colono, 

Felsin^eque niyes, tuque o cui sanguine nostra, 

Ticine, infausto tumuerunt flumina belio ; 

Non vestria tarn grande sonat facundia muris ; 

Non heic qui populos doceant sub lege tenere, 

Justitiaeque sacros monitus, et jura ministrent 

Deficiunt, nee qui conducere vulnera,. morbos, 

Ostendant, somnos et quid fugientibus aegris 

Efficiat, mortes et qua teneantur ab herba.; 

Sidera qui reseret, magnique Yolumina coeli- 

Explicet.; heic omni fulgent ex arte nitentes 

Stipanturque viri ; Graecae hue facundia fluzic 

Romanaeque decus linguae,, majoraque dictis 

Sunt et plura meis ^ nihil his quod dicere possis- . 

Deest grande locis i genialis gratia terns 

Indulsit, largum seu fundat Juppiter imbrem, 

Tunc quum saevit hiems, Calabros seu Syrius urit,; 

Aut fervet latos.Nemeae populator in agros^ 

Temperies his mira locis i uberrima tellus 

Ipsa suas distinguit opes $ heic flumina fecit 

Flexivagis ambire vadia} hinc surgere in altum 

Verticibus montes, vastas radicibus imis- 

Hinc cadere in valles; ast inde tepentia fumant 

Balnea de terra, multumque salutifer argis 

Nascitur humor aquae ; stagnis sudare videres 

Numina, anhelantesque hiberno frigore Nymphas* 

Ista vaporiferae nee vincant aequora Baiae. 

Nee vos vicinae notissima Balnea Lucae 

Quid bipara refbram pendentes arbore fructua^ 

Quid bene partitis laetissima dotibus arva 

Naturaeque vices ? hinc pubescentibus uvis, 

Ulmea serpentes pingunt fastigia vites, 

£t circum amplexis servant connubia nodis;, 

mine efFusis large super arva canistris- 

Laeta Ceres natam Stygiis invitat ab undis-, 

Ezoratque Jovem -, Thuscis deque urbibus una 

Romanae 
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M^ LVlIt Romanae par haee, et tem aimiliina f^cbae est. 

Lanigerae pecudesy campisque armenta vagaotar, 
Lascivique gregcs ) nemora heic habitataque miti 
Lustra fera ; arboreis heic se com comibns iitfert 
Actaeon, trepidae saliunt tt per juga damae, 
Et mollis lepusi et maculato tergof e caprae. 
Non ursusi non tigris adcst ; ti forte maligmis 
Frendit aper» tcI spomivomo diflfulminat ore, 
Te sibi, Lattrknti, fatis melioribus usum, 
Thestiaden sentit, A quive in Talle leones 
Occurrufit, placidi lambunt Testigiai et altas 
Summisere jubas, e^ te Tolucre magistrum. 
Non sileam positus uibis ; stant margine piano 
Moenia, et aereatf medie transmitse canali 
Arne, domos, urbemque tuis interfluis undisj 
Arne, Fluentinos qui praeterlabetis hortos, 
Fecundisque secas rivis, non fonte refuso. 
Nee rapidis transcurris aquis, sed ponds habenaa 
Dignaris, curvos et te quater addis in arcus s 
Inde tuam aequoreis immiscei Dorida nymphiB^ 
Fessaque littorea praetezis eolrnua mjrto. 
Parte alia portus^ cinctis ubi Nereus undi9 
Innaut, et posito paullum ferrore quiescunt 
Aequora^ et incluso Nereides amne lavantun 
Heic Athamantheus nautis vententibus infans 
Lustratam flammis, et ituram in nubila turrinii 
Per latas ostendit aquas, parvoque reclamat 
Vagitu, et vigili noctem propellit oiiro. 
Nee procul a terra surgentes ca>)tibu8 altis* 
Bis geminas arces servat, cignitque catena, 
Brontis opus, tutis ubi possic navita veGs, 
Securo totas noctes tradncere somno. 
Heic et Atkntiades dulci testudine pontam 
Mulcet, et auratis invitat Pallada chordis, 
Hortaturque viros, fidissima laudis imago 
Quos superis facit ire pares, et vivida virtus* 
lUe renascentes canit altra ab origine Pisas, 
Sell quod, magne Pelops, dederis tu nomina terrisy 

Fundarisque 
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Fundarisqoe urbenr, tcu ^uoil tviti accda mvrat N^ LVOL 

Heic posuiti nomenque Eleaea adjecit ab uifae. 

Pisanos etUm j^ctro movet iUe triuinphos^ 

Et quos terra vtros beliis aavalibnsi aptaa 

Quas tttlit ista manut^ feliz nimis in^proba £eliz. 

Si non finitimo fregitset jura Leoni^ 

Victrici tumefacta manu, rebusque secundis* 

Namqiie Fluentinac socialia foedera gcnd 

Abruptamque fidem^ jufldtquc hinc excita bellis 

Pectora, et armatas Deus addit io ordine turoias, 

Ezcidiuoiqae urbis quanto Dens hie tonat ore I 

Qui* modua in cithara ! credas fera beila movere^ 

Vincula captive rursumque imponeve collo $ 

Nee procul his laodes, et facta refetre suorum 

Gaudet, et a Fesulis primae fundamina terrae^ 

Antiquos faaceS) et relligionis honorea ; 

Hinc memorare yiros, inter qvK>$, Maxime^ primus^ 

CosME, venis^ teque innumerid cum laudibus otkn^ 

l^emplonim, Patriaeque Pateri te curia feliz^ 

Te dnce libertas populis, cultusque Deorum 

CreTcrcj et'priscis demissa akaria Thuscis* 

Proh vaaae mentes hominum f te civicus error 

Jusait ab emeritis patriae discedere tecds i 

Sed Dii qium melius ! vix in^se vertitur anooSt. 

Vix Janos yidere duos, quum teque, tuosque 

Indiga gens G>sini, patrias revocavit ad aias* 

Sic etiam imn>eritum damnayit Roma Camilluitt». 

Acrisioneis 3)umque reduxit ab oris ; 

Sic sponte ingratos efftigit Scipio ciTes, 

Ultoresque suo titulos dedit iUe sepulcro. 

Scilicet hoc etiam timuit Florentia, neire 

In mare tarn turpi flueres languentibus uodie^ 

Alme, nota^ aequoreis et ne vox ista nataret 

Fluctibus, emeritos cineri persohit honore8> 

Et dignam posuit titulis sulcantibns urnam. 

Haec tibi, Cosme, Deus, fessosque ex aggerelaudum 

Concifiat nervos, junctaque reteml^erat aure; 

Mox vestri canit acta libena mitanda parentis^ 

3 Et 
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N^ LVm. Et vds, o gemini Mcdiccd, certisMina Thascis 

Sidera, olorini referensque ingentia furd 
Pignora; {jratemum irobis inspirat amoremi 
£t tibi, Laurent!^ reruiti concessit babenas^ 
Cui major de more dies^ et finnior aetaa 
Ezemplis urit mentes ; inceptaque saadet 
Tanta sequi, atque animom patrios accendk ad actus. 
Numquam iHe advcrsos ierro saevibat in hostes. 
Nulla cmentatis edebat fonera dextris, 
Sed mitis, simplexqae ammus, semperquc aerena 
Magnaque mean yict'o soadebant paitere dTi. 
Testis Pittas eric, tunc quum male giatiis honoris 
Per vos aecepti, ctvilem morit Erynnim : 
Nee taatum snfirmae potuere in coqwref rittSg 
HercuUs aaderet quin menre aequare labores. 
Dam tali canit ore Deus> longequc vagatur 
In 'vtrtute patris, teque alios urgct ad aiieuSt 
Vertitur ad cantus, aemperque cadeoiia Tcrba 
In te, LAUB£irri» phcidisque remormmrat undii 
Amusi et.haec totoe ad oarmina p<mrigit anmes. 
Accelerat Niobe, quae ai lapis, attaoscii auditf 
Nee magis iUacrymat, gressus «t cetera reddunt 
Fila lytae, sed ne soperos rursnm imptoba laedat, 
Os taeety et fnistra eonantem terba relinquimt 
Hue etiam quae te timutt, Polyphcme, furentoois 
Et pavet, adjunctis et adhuc ae mpr|pt in iisidis» 
Cum atbi dilecto Galatea allaUtur AcL 
Quin et vos Sicnlis mersao Syrenes in uAdis* 
Quarum praedsilci cantu scrutator aquarum 
Aure soporata medium ddapsus in acquor^ 
SurgttiS) et vicftia ad cantns plauditis ali5. 
Scyila sifett rapidi ponunt ad cannina v^ti, 
Et mitis natiura feris, rabiemque luporum 
Mulcet, et atctatas colubet cava fistula malaa. . 
Silva comas praebett venit cum frojidibus Echo, 
Reddita voxquc. iUi est, et fari posset, ad istas 
Sed potius voces omni vult ore. tacere. 
Cornigeii oudam ncc pxendunt Dorida Panes^ 



Hos 



nos inter coetu^ plectri modulamine capu, N^ I^ym* 

Adque tuum nomen versis Trhoaia cri^s, 
Laurbnti, acthereae plaga qua /candcntior. ors^ 
Parte, nitet, labi yi^a est non Gorgonis atrae 
Cqncii^ticsis vultus, acillantiaque arma cruorensj 
Sed Dea fiaTente^ foliis pacalis otxrae 
Intertexta com^Sj l^ietis quas Gloris in bonis 
Docta pinxit acu, smm^ao-de vQrtice io ^roios 
Nunc lapsi ],iidttnt floreSi ounc frontis oberranfe 
Marginibus, tremttlum medbsinterMtataiirufQ^ 
Mukicoltor radiatque lapis> ocyc aura capiUoi 
Spargeret, in nodum fills nsligaverat aiiri. 
Sic Dest lapsa pcdo, laetis sic adstitit aris, 
Stridentei dant signa £Dci» meliorque per uibem 
Plausus 9kikf variifl sparguntur floribus arccsy 
£t rebus mutatur honos, prios apta palaestrae, 
Noctuniis melius nunc ardet oliva lucernis, 
Quaeque erat undosas toties passura proceilas, 
£t factura vagis pontem super aequora nautis, 
Fissilis edoctos abies aptatnr ad usus. 
Non tuba nunc, non castra^lnoFent, nee casside mahs 
Atterit, aut duros exercet Dtra labores % 
Laetior ingenuis sed se nunc artibus infert, 
Certatusque virum, et Medlcis dignatur honores. 
Ponite jam luctus, lamentaque tristia, Pisae, 
Hue meliorfortunaredit, veteremque malorum 
Jam pensare juvat faciem ; felicior aetas 
His permissa locis, en mixto bine inde tumulcu 
Faeundo innumerae miscentur milite pugnae ; 
Vobis longus hg>VQ$, .nee enim dileot^k Mipervae 
Ulla magis tellus, hac permutaret Athenas, 
Si starent, numquaihque aliis habitabit in orist 
Deque ullis capiet non thura libentius aris. 
ViWte, et in kmgas aevum traducite metsa, 
Kere FluenHnas umquam mutetis habenasi 
Mobile senritium magno paitre Leoni est. 
At vos, o juvenesi quonifn praecofdia pulcrae 
Laudis inardescunt cinmilis, et per vajga mundi 
VOL. n, 30 . Nubifa 
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K^ LVIIL Nubila sidereof consceadcre qiuieritti axes, 

His mecum properate chorU} gratesquc feramus 

Usque meo Medici, rebus venerandaque multis 

Tu Pallas, superis et qui regnatis in oris, 

Vos viridesy Stygiique omnes, quique antra tenetiSi 

Et silvas, *et stagna Dei, Indigeteaque, Laresque^ 

Vitales densate colos^ dextramque tencte 

Atroposj et juveni plenos extendke fusos. 

Tuque onmi <iUecte Dc(h de Pleiadc nate. 

Qui plectio Riajore aonat, hone caotibus eifer^ 

Hunc superis ostendc tuis, laudumque suarum 

Agmioa cognatam, CyUeiii» perfer ad Arctoa. 

Me quoque jam fessam, qoique ad tua cannina ?ictam 

Pono cheljriB, sua facta doce, et pendentis ab oft 

Usque tuq nostrae Libethridoe tnatrue mentem* 

Mox cgo« Diye yelis, tunc quum fideotior altia 

Per mare curret aquis, flatuquc vcbctur amico 

Cymbsi coronatis lauro Pcneide rostris, 

lUi dona fcram, et libamina prima dicabo* 

Haec ego ; turn casto risit Tritonia vultUf 

Mentem £assa suara, risit qua parte fugatas 

Adspexi nubes, oculisque recanduit aer. 

Sic magis incussis, et prone vertice nervisj 

Et subito motis Caducifer anouit alis, 

Signaque de laeto fecere tonitrua caelo^j 



No LIX. 

Laurmik de Media/ FUrestiut. 

Angilus PolUianusm 

N9 LIX. MaGNIFICE Domine» &c. Mona Clarice sta benct et cost tucta questa 
brigata. Qui non sera aacoKa u^o nulla del romore occorsOf del quale ne 
ha per questo medesimo apportatore dato adviso ad me il Fraoccs che ci ha 
levata ogni sospitione, perche ei siamo assai fondati in sulla sua lettera» che 
Moua Clarice dubitava non fussi la cosa piu grave, et cbe Yoi de industria 
1' allegerissi. In soipma e restata di buona Toglia, ct acquierit. 

A not 
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A aoi non manca nulla ; et solamente habbiamo pa$5ioiie delle molestte N^ LIX. 
▼ostre^ che sotio pure troppc Iddio ci adjatera» Spes cnim in vivis est, 
degrade mortui. 

Vonrebbe Motia ClaTice, cbe quaado costa non haYCftsi troppo bisogno 
di Giovanni Toratbucmi, lo rimandasdi in qui^ <hc gU pave esser sola sanza 
epso^ et per ogni rispetoo gli pare ua a propositola ataaaa sua qau 

lo attendo a Pieroy e solleeitolo a scrivere ; et in pochi di credo vi scri- 
Tera, che voi vi maraviglieretey che habbiamo qui un maestro, che in quin- 
dici di insegna a acrivere, et fa maraviglie in questo mcstiero. £ fanciulii 
«' attendono a vezzeggiare piu che l^usato^ et sono tuttt rifatci. Iddio ajuti 
loro e voi. ^ Piero non si spicca mai da mt, o io da kii« Vonrei esservi a 
proposito in maggiori cose ; ma poiche mi tocca questo, lo faro volentieri. 
Rogo tameo, ut aliqiiid aut litterarum aut auntii hue perlatum iri cures, 
desque operam, ne quidquid est in me auctoritatis, patiaris exolesccre, quo • 
et puerum facilius in officio teaeam, et meo munere, ut par est, defungar. 
Sed haec sicommodum; sinimnus, quod sors feret, fcremus aequo animo. 
-State di buona voglia, et fate buono animo» cht egrandi uominisi fanno 
nelle adversiti. Durate^ et vosmet rebus servate secundis. Raccomandomivi. 
Pistorii die 26. Augusti 1478. 



Magnifice mi patrone. Desidero assai^ che la Magnificentia Vostra non 
si sia turbata d' una mia li scripsi stamani dettataroi dalla passione, la quale 
ho non d* altro, che di non potere havere patientia* Spero In bonam partem 
acceperis, rebusque nostris prospectum curabis. 

Mona Clarice tI manda tre fagiani^ et una stama. Dice ne habbiate 
cura, come ne venissimO da nemici : perchd non sa chi, o quale sia questo 
apportatore, il quale e il padre del rag^zo vostro, che ruppe la gamba^ ca* 
vallaro di Pistoja. 

Per costui vi mando e con^glj di Messer Bartolommeo Sozzini. HoUi 
soUedtati a ogni hora, et trovato li scriptori s et elli ancora vi ha usata dili- 
gentia somma. Ma non si e potato far piu presto, 

3 c 2 - Picf o 
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N^ LIX. Picro sta benfe, ct lo li ho grandhsima cura. Co$l ttitti li a!ht sdilo sani. 

Governiamoci il meglio possamo, ma a me toccano tntte \t betfte, pdre te 

propter Lybicac, &c. • • 

lo aspetto con desiderio notdle, che la moria aU seataU per il soapetto 
ho di Yoi, et per tomare a servlre voi^ che con voi vokvp et credevomi stare. 
Ma poiche voi^ o pid tosto Ja nda mala sorte mi h» assegnato questo gcado 
appresso di Vostra Magnificenzay lo sopporterb, quamvis durum nee levius 
fitj patientia. Raccomuidomi a V. M. PUtorii die 24, August! 1478. 



Magnifice mi Dcmine. Tutta que$ta vostra brigata tta bene: Piero 
studia cos! modice, etogmdi andiiimo apiacete per la terra : tisitiauna^qQesti 
hoTti^ che ne e picha la citt^, et qualche iroTta la liforeria di Maestro Zamk 
bino, che ci ho trovate ^arecchte btione cosette et in Greco et in Latino. 
* Giovanni se ne va tutto il di in sul cavallino, et tiraai drieto tatto questo 
popolo. Mona Clarice si porta molto bene: piglia pero poce piacerei se 
noh deHe novelle buone si sentono di costi. Poco esce di caaa* Noh ct 
manca in effetto nulla. Non si accepta presemi, da intalate^ ficfai et qoal* 
che fiasco di vino, o qualche beccafico, o simiU coec infiidri. <^esti cipta- 
dini ci porterebbcro acqua cogli orecchi j et da Andrea Fandaticln Mamo 
trattati tanto amorevolmente, che tutti ci pare esserli obbligati. In effeUo a 
ogni cosa di qua sa V occhio. Et gta si comiocia a far buona guardia alle 
porte. Attendete ancora voi a darvi buon tempo, et vincere ; et quando si 
pu6, Vcnitc a vcdere questa vostra brigata, che vi aspetta a man gimite. 
Racco&iandomi a V. M. Pistorii 31. August! 1478. 



Magnifice Domine mi. Mona Clarice s'e sentita da hiersera in qua un 
poco chibcci'a : scrive lei a Mofia Lwrretia, che dubita di non si aoonciare^ 
o di non havere il male, che ebbe la dotina di Giovanni Tomabuoni. 
tHomincio dopo cenk a giacere in sul lettuccio. Stamani si levo del letto 
tardi. Desino bene : et doppo desinare se tornata a giacere. (^i sono'con 
lei queste donne de Panciatichi, che i molto incendente. Dicemi Andrea, 
che ella gli ha decto, che Mona Clarice] non h sanza peficolo Hi scbhciarsi. 
M* e pariito d* avvisarvi di tutto. Dtcono perb tutte quesfe xldnne, che 
credono non hara male. LeiaVederla tion mostra altro segno di malata, 
nisi quod cubatj et quod pauUo commotior est, quam consuevit. 

Piero 
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F&eio Mdo incootfo itamattiiui a qtiesto Signorej et fu primo* Disse N^ UX» 
pocbe parole nella aentensa gli scrivetci et molto bene. £1 Sigoore ^o 
inise innanzi, et cosi entro in Pistoja. Mona CUtice gli preaento un bd 
mazso di stame : stasera andremo a visitarlo alk 22. hore» che siamo hora a 
bore 19. Fe compagnia a Piero Griovanni Toraabuoni ; et lui riprese le 
parole di Pieto. Nostra questo Illmo Stgr secondo dicone questi 8ui» di ve-* 
Hire con una vogKa troppo grandt di farsi honore^ et di ftatisfare a coteata Exp 
celsa Signoria et maxime alia V. M. 

Clarice tri manda noA so quante starne gli sono atate dooatey poicbe, 
presentb- questo Signore- In staro intento a quanto seguiri } et io quello 
sapro, fiu^ mio dtbito, e di ttitto aviaaer&V.M. la quale Iddio- comenri. 
RaooommdoniTi. Pistmcii die 7. Seplembri« i4J^n 



N-LX 
Ang^lus Politianuj. 
Magnifies Doming Lucretia de Medicis FlorentU. 

MaGNIFICA Donioa mea. Le novellei che noi vi po8siamo scriverc dl jj* LX. 
quit sono queste. Che noi habbiamo unta acqua^ et si continua^ che non 
possiamo usctr dt casa, et habbiamo mutata la caccia ncl giuoco di palla^ 
perche e fanciuUi non lascino V exercitio. Giuduamo comuncmcnte o la 
scodella o II savore o la came, cioe che chi perde non ne mangi. E spesso 
spesso quando questr miei scblar! pcrdono, fanno un cemo a Ser Humido. 
Altro non ce che scrivervi per ora di nostre novelle. Io mi sto in casa al 
fuoco in zoccoli et in palandrano, che vi parrel la malinconia, se vol mi ve^ 
dessi ; ma forse mi* pajo io in ogni modo, et non fb^ ne veggo, ne sento cosa 
che mi dilecti, immodo mi sono accorato per questi nostri casi. Et dor* 
ttendo et vegliando sempre ho nel capo questa albagia. Eravamo due di h^-. 
tutti in su Tale^ perche intendemo non esser costa piu moria : hora tutti 
siamo rimasti basosi, intendendo, che pur va pizzicando qualche cosa. 
Quando siamo costiiy habbiamo pur qualche refrigerio, quando non fussi mai 
altro se non vedere ritomare Lorenzo a casa. Qui tuttavia dubitiamo, et d' 
ogni cosa : et quanto a me vi promettD^ che io affbgo nell* accidia, in tanta 

3 solitudine 
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N^ LX 8<Slitudine mi truovo. Dico solitudinCi perche Montignore si rinchiude ia 
camera accompagnato solo da pensteri, et sempre lo truoTO addolorato, et 
inpcnsierito per modo, che mi rinfresca ptu la malincouia a csscrc con lui« 
Ser Alberto del Malerba cutto di biascia ufficio con questi fanciulli : liaaii- 
gomi solo, et quando sono.rcstucco delio studio, mi do a razolare tra morie 
et guerre, et dolore del passato et paura deir adrenire ; ne ho con chi crivdlare 
queste mie fantasie* Non tntovo qui la mta Mona Lttcretia in camera, 
coUa quale io possi sfogarmt* et muojo di tedio : quanto allegerimento ci 
habbiamo, sono le lettere di costa, cioe quelle del Malerba, che pur ci ha 
scripte a questi dl dellc novdle } ,ec sori dire, che Ic scrire tutte baone per 
r ordinario. £t noi per un poco ogni cosa ci crediamo, tanto habbiamo yog* 
lia che sicno vere. Ma si convertono pur poi in bozzachini queste susinc. 
Nientedimeno quanto posso io per me, mi vo armando di buona spcnnza, et 
a ogni cosa m'appicco per non irne cos2 al primo tratto in fondo. 

Altro non ho che scrivervi. Raccomandomi a V. M. Ez Cafagiolo die 
J 8. Decembris 1478* 



N^LXI. 

Laurentlo Midlci Florentu. 
Clarice Ursini, 



N^ LXI. MaGNIFICE Conjux ec. Intendo costi la moria far danno piu che 
]*usato. Quanto possono e prieghi di vostra donna et figliuoli vi ezorto a do* 
Tenri guardare, et anche sc possete con riguardo di qui venire a vedere queste 
festc, ci sari consolatione. £1 tutto rimetto in vostra prudentia. Harei 
caro non essere in farola del Francho, come In Luigi Pulci, ne che Messer 
Agnolo possa dire che stara in casa vostra a mio dispetto & et anche V habbiate 
facto mettere in camera vostra a Fiesole. S;y>ete vi dissi, che se volevi che 
stessi, ero contendssima, e benche habbia patito, che mi dica mille villanie^ 
se .i di vostro consentimento, sono paflentCj ma non che lo possa credere. 
Credo bene che Ser Niccolo per voler fare pace con lut, me habbia tanto 
•oUecitata. £ fanciulli sono tutti sani, et hanno voglia di vedervi, et maxime 
io, che non ho altro struggimento che questo, habbiavi a star cost! a questi 
iempi. Sempre a voi mi raccomando. In Cafagglolo 28. Mail 1479* 

Ric9rdi 



N^LXITw 

Ricordi di Lorenzo. 

A Di rp. di Maggio 148L3. vennc la nuova, chc cl Re di Francia per sc N^LXIL 

medesimo aveva data la Badia di Fonte Dolce a Giovanni nostro. A di 3 r, 

venne la nuova da Roma ch'el Papa gliel aveva conferita, et factolo abile a 

tcncre bcnefiaj sendo d*anni 7. che lo fece Protonotario. A di i. Giugno 

venne Giovanni nostro a Firenze dal Poggio, et io in sua compagnia ; giunto 

qui fu cresimato da Monsig. nostro d' Arezzo>. et datali la tonsura, et fu chia- 

mato Mess. Giovanni. Ferousi le predette cerimonie in cappella di casa. 

La sera poi si torno al Poggio. A di 8. Giugno dctto venne Jacopino cor- 

riere di Francia sulle 12. ore con lettere del Re^ che haveva dato a Mess. 

Gio. nostro 1* Arcivescovado di Hayx in Frovenza, et a vespro fu spacciato 

cl fante per Roma per questa ragione con lettere deFRc di' Francia al Papa 

ct Card, di Macone, et al Co. Girolamo, che in quest' ora med^sima se gli 

sono mandate per ilZenino corriere a Furli. Dio mandi di bene. A di 1 1. 

torno el Zenino dal C6. con lettere al Papa et S. Giorgio, et spacciaronsi a 

Roma per la posta di Milano. Dio mandi di bene. Iti questo di medesimo 

dopo messa in cappella* di casa si cresimarono tutte le fanciulle di casaet fan- 

ciugli da M. Giovanni in fuori. A dl 15. a ore d. di notte venne lettere da 

Roma, che il Papa faceva difEculta di dare V Arcivescovadb a Mess. Giovanni 

per la et^, et subito si spaccio el fante medesimo al'Re di Francia. A di 20. 

venne nuova de Lionetto che V Arcivescovo non era morto. A di i. Marzo 

1484. mori r Abate di Pasignano, et spacciossi una cavalcata per staffetta a 

Messer Gio. d' Antonio Vespucci Imbasciatore a Roma, che facessi opera 

col Papa della detta Abbadia per Messer Gio. nostro. A di 2. se ne prese la 

tenuta col segno della Signoria per vigore delta reservatlone, che ne aveva 

fatta PapaSixto a Mess. Giovanni confermata da Innocenzio nella gita di 

Piero nostro a Roma a dare ubbidienza. 
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N^LXIIL 

AUxandri Braccii, descripth Horti Laurentii JHedicis, 
Ad. CL Equititn Venetum Bemardum Bembum. 

N^ LXIIL Ne mc forte putcs oblitum, Bembe, laboris 

Propositi nuper com Meliore mihi, 
Dccrevi Medicum quaecumque legantur in horto 

Scribcre, quod Mclior non queat ille tuus. 
Prodcat in campum nuncy et se carmine jactet, 

Namque mihi validas sentiet esse manos \ 
Cumqoe viro forti^ cum bellatore tremendo, 

Militc cum strenuo praelia saeva geret \ 
Victorique dabit victus vel terga potenti, 

Me Tocitans clarum magnanimumque ducem, 
Vel captiva meos augebit praeda triumphoSj 

Aficret et titulos Crescia palma novos. 
Nunc horttts qui sit Medicum placido accipe vultu^ 

Perlege nunc jostu carmina facta tuo \ 
Villa suburbanis felix quern continet arvis^ 

Carsgio notum cui bene nomen inest. 
Non fuit hortorum Celebris tarn gloria quondam 

Heaperidumi jactet fabula plura licet* 
Regis et Alcinoi^ fortisque Semiramis horti 

Pensilia, aut Cyrum quern coluisse ferunt^ 
Quam nunc est horti Laurentis gloria nostrit 

Indyta fama^ decus, nomina, cultus honor, 
Heic olea est pallensi Bellonae sacra Minervae, 

Et Veneri myrtusi aesculus atque Jovi. 
Heic tua frons est, qua sese Thirincius heros 

Cvaxxt honoratum, popule celsa, caput. 
Est etiam platanus rastis ita consita ramis, 

niius ut late protegat umbra solum. 
Heic Tiridis semper hums, gratissima PhoebOf 

Qua meriti vates tempora docta tegunt. 
Ante Mithridatis quam nondum Roma triumphura 

Videret, hoc surgit hebanus ampla loco. 
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Heic piper, et machir, gariophilon, assaroiii ochi, N^ LXIIL 

Mellifluens narduro, balsamai myrrha, lotbon, 
Intubos est etiam, thercbinthus, casia, cedron, 

Heic et odoratus nobiiis est calamus. 
Tus quoque fert sacrum superis heic terra Sabaeum, 

Fert cythisum, clarum laudibus Antiochi. 
Est abies, pinus^ buxus, viridisque cupressus, 

Nascitur heic quercus^ robora, taeda, lariz. 
Est suber, est cerrus> fagus, quin carpinus, ilex, 

Fraxinus, et qoidquid silva, nemusque ferunt. 
Sunt ulmi, salices^ dumi, fragilesque genlstaej 

Sambucusque levis, sanguineusque frutex. 
CornuS) lentiscus, terrae quoque proxima fraga, 

Praedulces siliquae, castaneaeque nuces. 
Sunt et quae Romae dederat tua poma Lucullus, 

Cerase, mora rubens, acida sorba, juglans, 
Heic et Avelianae sunt appia mahi pyrumque 

Omnigenum^ ficus, persica^ chrysomiia. 
Panicamala, etcotona, cidoneumque volemum, 

Turbaque prunorum vix numeranda subit. 
Vida, panicomque, fabae, farrago, lupinum, 

Pisa, cicer, milium, far, triticumque bonum, 
Ervum, fasellus, lens, sisima, oriza, siligo, 

Tiphae, simibgo, sunt aiiae segetes; 
Qmn cttcumis, melopepo, cucurbita longa, papaver, 

AUia, caepa rubens, porraque cuni raphanis, 
Angurium, coriander, eruca, nepeta, et anesiim, 

'JVJarubium triste est, asparagusque simul, 
Serpillum, petroselinum, amarathus, onyx. 

Beta, cicoreum, brassica, menta, ruta. 
Quid dicam varias uvas, dulcesque liquores. 

Quid mage sunt suaves'nectare, melle, sapa? 
Quid violas referam, celseminos bene olcntea, 
, Quid niveas memorem purpureasque rosas ? 
Cur tc, Bembe, moror ? sunt hoc plantata sub horto, 

Quidquid habent Veneti, Tuscia quidquid habct ; 
Pomorum species hoc omnis frondet in horto, 
Hortus et hie olerum fert genus omne virens, 
▼OL. IX. 3 H Heic 
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N* LXm. Heic florum poiem coactonun somefe odoret, 

Heic si to quaens, omne Icgumen erit. 
Haec not pauca dbi dc mukU scriptimus^ atquum 

Flora voles, meUiw faimine cuncta bges i 
Lnstrabisque ocnlis excelsa palatk rtgam 

Instar, pt egregb ^ueque notanda tuts. 
Nam si coficta ▼dim perstringere Terabus* o quam 

DiiBcilet atque avdax aggrcderemnr opus. 



N^LXIV. 

biitrtmtm date m Pi fro di Lorem» H Mnkgi* 

Nella gkm (B Rama a di 26. di Noveain 1484^ 

N? LXIV. Per Siena avrai solainente tre kuere di credenza, una a ICcsser Paolo di 
Gherardo, una a Messer Cristofano di Guido, e una a Messer Andrea Pic- 
colo/niniy i quali essendo in Siena visiterai a casa loio» e date le lettere di 
credenza, mi raccomanderai alle Magnificenze lora^ usando le medeslme 
parole quasi a tutti e tre, et in questo eflfctto ; die aadaado tu a Roma, vat 
a questi Ambasciatori, et avendo a passar per Siena, ti commessi visitassi 
le loro Magnificenze, alle quaU avendo io afiezione e reverenza, come a' 
padri, ho voluto conoschino ancor te, e ti conosduno in luogo di figliuolo, 
e possinti comandare in ogni tempo e loogo, come potre'io, perche non al-' 
trimenti gli obbediraiy e die potendo loro disporre di tutte le facolta, stato, e 
figliuoli mia, tale quale tu se*, ti presenti loxo come lor cosa, e *cosi ne dis- 
ponghino ad ogni loro beneplacito. In questi efietti userai le parole tue bene 
accomodate, natural! et non forzate, et non ti curare di parere a costoro 
troppo dotto, usando termini umani, ddd e gravi, e con costoro, e con cias* 
cun altro. 

Avrai la lista n' alcuni cittadini Sanesi, i quali avendo tempo, ancora 
vbitai, usando le parole e gli*efietti sopradetti, et ofierendo me cosi al tre di 
sopra, come agli altri per la conservazione del loro stato, per lo quale /arei, 
come per lo mio proprio, massime perche tutta la c\tii nostra generalmente 
e in questa disposizione, ofierendomi e raccomandandomi a ciascuno. 

Ne' 
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Ne' tempi e luoghi, dove cooconcranoo gli altri gio?aiii degV Imbascia- N^ LXIV. 
tori| portati gravemente^ e costumatamente, e con umanit^l verso gli altri pari 
tuoi, guardandoti di'non preceder lore se fossino di piu eta di te, poiche per 
esser mto figliuolo, non set per5 altro^ cbe cittadino di Firenze, come sono 
ancor loro, ma quando poi parri a Giovanm di presentarti al Papa separata- 
mente, prima informato bene di tutte le cirimonie^ che si usano, ti presen* 
teria alia Sua Santita^ et baciata la lettera mia che avrai di credenza al Papa, 
supplicherai, che si degni leggerla, e quando ti toccheri poi a parlarc, prima 
mi raccomanderai a' piedi di Sua Beatitudine, e dtragli, che io conosco molto 
bene, ch' era obbligo mio personaimente conferirmi a piedi di Sua Beatit un- 
dine, come feci alia Santissima memoria del Predecessore di quella; ma 
^pero in quella per umanit^ sua mi avera per scusato, perche in quel tempo, 
che andai a Roma, potevo lasciare a casa mio fratello, ch' era di qualita di 
poter supplire molto bene in mia asscnza ; al presente non po^so lasciare a 
casa uomo di piik eti autoriti, che sei tu, e pero credo non sarebbe grato a ' 

Sua Santitil, che io avessi preso partito di andarri, ma che in mio luogo ho 
mandato te, non mi parendo di poter fare maggior segnb del desiderio che 
avrei d' esser andato in persona. Ho mandato te oltre le altre ragioni, perchi 
tu cominci a buon'hora a conoscer la Sua Beatitudine per Padre e Signore, et 
abbi cagione di condnuare in questa devozione piu lungo tempo, nella quale 
nutrisco anco gli altri mia figliuoli, I quali non vorrei avere, quando non 
fossino di questa disposizione. Appresso farai intendere a Sua Santita, come 
io bo fermo proposito di non mi partir mai dai comandamenti di quella, per- 
cbi oltre all' essermi naturale la devozione della S. Sede Apostolica, a quella 
di Sua Beatitudine mi costringono molte ragioni et obbligationi, che insino 
quando era in minoribus la casa nostra aveva con la persona di quella : oltre 
di questo ho provato quanto danno mi sia stato il non avere avuto grazia col 
Pontefice passato, sebbene a me pare senza mia colpa aver sopportate molte 
persecuzioni, e piuttosto per altri mia peccati, che per altra ingiuria o pfFesa 
fatta alia Sua Santa memoria. Pura lascio questo al giudizio degli altri^ e 
aia come si vuole, io sto in fermo proposito non solamente non ofiendere in 
alcuna cosa Sua Beatitudine, ma pensare il di e la notte a tutte le cose, che 
stimi potergli esser grate : et cosi facendo spero V allegrezza e contento, che 
ebbi deir assunzione di Sua Beatitudine al Pontificate, doversi lungo tempo 
conservare in me, supplicando umiimente Sua Beatitudine, che si degni 
d'accettar me, e voi altri mia figliuoli, et ogni altra mia cosa per umili fig- 
liuoli et seryitori suoi, et conservarci nella sua grazia, massime perche io e 
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N^ LXIV. Toi ci eforzeremo con 1* opere nostre farci ogni di manco indegoi deUa gnzia 
di Sua Beatitudiue. 

Appresso farai intendere a Sua Santita^ che avcndogli tu raccomandato 
me, ti sforza Tamore di tuo fratello raccomandargli ancor Messcr Giovaimiy 
il quale io ho fatto Prcte, e mi sforzo e di coatumi e di lettere notrirlo in 
modo, che non abbia da vergognarsi fragli altri. Tutta b speraoza mia in 
questa parte e in Sua Beatitudiue, la quale avcndo comiociato a fargli qual«* 
che dimostrazione, per sua lunanita e clemenza^ d' amore, e che noi siamo 
nella sua grazia, supplicherai si degni continuare per modo, che alle altre ob« 
bltgazioni della casa nostra verso la Sede Apostolica s' aggtunga questo parti- 
colare di Messer Giovanni per i benefizj che avra da S. Beatitudine, ingegr 
nandoti con queste et altre parole raccomandarglielo, e metterglielo in grazia 
piu che tu puoii e questo mi pare che basti col Papa. Harai mie lettere di 
credenza per tutti i Cardinal!, le quali darai o no secondo parra a Giovannis 
In genere a tutti mi raccomanderai, e dirai come tu se' ito a Roma, perche 
oltre alia serritu mia, Loro Reverendissime Stgnorie conoschino in chi ha a 
continovare la servitu di casa nostra, e possinti comandare et usare, come 
possono tutte V altre mie cose, offerendoti ec. Questo farai con tutti gene- 
ralmente, roa in specie cogl' infrascritti quel piu che diro appresso. e prima. 

Col Cardinale Visconti dirai, che quando mai non fossi Cardinale>. la 
casa nostra ha obbligationi antique e naturali con tutta la sua Illustrissima 
casa, e che tu te gU dai a conoccere per mio figliuolo, naturale Sforzcsco, e 
vero scrvitore di Sua Signoria Reverendissima, c con queste condizioni ti 
comandi sempre, e domesticamente ti tratii, et abbi per suo scrvitore, che 
Cos'i naacon tutti quegli di casa nostra. 

Col Cardinale d'Aragona dirai che avendo io tutta la mia speranza e fede 
nella Maesta del Re suo padre, il debito tuo, coqie mio figliuolo e di presen- 
tarti a Sua Sig. Reverendissima, e dartegli per scrvitore ancora perparticolare 
obbligo che abbiamo con Sua Signoria Rma. e che tu e gli altri mia figliuoli 
oltre a molti altri benefizj ricevuti dalla Maesta del Re, non dimenticherete 
mai quello dell* onore, che mi fece a Napoli ultimamente, e dell' avermenc 
rimandato a casa nel modo che fece, e che tu pensi molto bene, che condizir 
oni erano quelle di voi altri mia figliuoli, quando fossi seguito altro, e pero 
per quest' obbligo massimamente Sua Rma. Signoria e tutti gli altri figliuoU 
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sJdla Maesta del Re possino venderti & iaipegnartij e fame in etfetto come di N^ LXIV. 

lor cbsa. 

Col Cardiaale Orsino dirai, ch' io t' ho mandato la^ perche vegga come 
le piaote di casa loro provino ne' terreni nostri, e che frutti ci fanno, e che 
tal qual sono, ne mando le primizie a Sua Signoria Rma. e sebbene tu non 
sei degno figliuolo di casa Orsina, pure, come tu sei, vuoi essere servitore di 
Sua Signoria Rma. alia quale come a capo della casa ti presenti pronto e dis* 
posto in quel che potrai in tutta la vita tua» a pagar V obbligo, che hai con* 
quella inclita casa^ il quale non puo esser maggiore, avendo tu avuto da quella 
r essercy e per questa medesima ragione ti par dovere impetrare da Sua Sig- 
noria Rma. come capo ec. e che abbia ad aver cura di te> e tenerti le mani 
addosso, perche dell' onore & incarico tuo non ne harebbe per maneo parte 
S. R. S., che io tuo padre, raccomandogli la ClaricCi e tutti gli altri tuoi 
fratclli c sirocchic, ec. 

Con que! Cardmali^ che per qualche capo fossero parenti di casa Orsina, 
come credo sia Savelli, Conti> e Colonna, userai qualche parola piu domes* 
tica, mostrando che oltre agli altri obblighi, che intendo io avere con loro 
Rme. Signorie, e questo, che Dio ci ha fatto grazia, che siamo parenti delle 
loro inclite case, la qual cosa reputiamo tra' maggiori ornamenti della casa 
nostra. A Monsignore nostro 1' Arcivescovo di Firenze mostrerai tutta questa 
istruzione prima che cominci ad eseguirla in alcun luogo; la quale 'secondo 
r cti tua e molto breve, e questo nasce perche ho speranza, che Sua Signo- 
ria supplira, ' come meglio informata e piu prudente, certificandola, che] io 
non dico questo per cerimonie, ma pel vero, e pero fa piu e manco quello 
che ti dira Sua Signoria, come se io proprio te Io dicessi. Ad ogni modo 
visiterai tutti quei Signori di casa Orsina che fossero in Roma usando ogni 
riverentc cermine, & raccomandandomi a Loro Signorie, & oficrendoti per 
figliuolo e servitor loro, poiche loro si sono degnati, che noi siamo loro pa- 
renti, del qual obbligo tu sei quello, che n' hai la maggior parte per essere 
tanto piu degnamente nato, e pero ti sforzerai giusta tua possa di pagarlo al- 
manco con la volonta. To ti mando con Giovanni Tornabuoni, ii quale i» 
ogni cosa hai ad obbedire, ne presumere di far cosa alcuna senza lui, e con 
lui portandoti modestamente, & umanamente con ciascuno, e soprattutto con 
gravity, alle quali cose ti debbi tanto piu sforzare, quanto Y eta tua Io com- 
porta manco. E poi gli onori e carezze, che ti saranno fatte, ti sarebbon 
d' un gran pericolo, se tu non ti temper!, c ricordati spesso chi tu sei. S« 
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N^ LXIV. Guglielmoo i luoi figliaoli o nipoti ftnissero a T6rderti» redigli gratamente, 
con graviti per6 e modo^ mostrando d' aver compassione delle lore condizioni^ 
e confortandogli a far bene, e sperar bene facendolo. Se paresse a Monsig. 
liostro ArcivescofO, che to ti trasferisgi in qualche hiogo fuora di Roma per 
tisitare qualche Signore di casa Orsina, puoi farlo, 8c ubbidire Sua Signoria 
in questa & in ogni altrt coBa, come dico di sopra, non akrimenri che facets! 
a me proprio. A Guglielmo dirai, che avendogli tcritto la Bianca a stanza 
mta e di Bernardo Rucellaii che vogli compiacergit del Canonicato di Pisa 
per poter fare certa commutazione a suo propositoi sia contento fark>, ofie* 
rcndogli Bernardo massime di salvarlo, e sicurarlo in quel miglior modo che 
sapri chiederci stringendolo poi con le parole a qaesto efietco. 



N<>LXV, 

Ad Archangelum Vtcentinum Patnm it Coneamnicum. 
^uanto ordhu Jwtmes MedUti Cardmal&tAs acctpit insignia^ 

N?. LXV. MaXIMUS annas videri dbi potest, ex quo ad te nil scripsi» Pater Archati- 
gele : et me quidem negligentix atque torporis etiam accuso, at factlius veni* 
am a te promerear: quam si non dederis, neque censuxam tarn fomido^ 
quarn amo amicissimam et sequissimam toam. Meo tamen ex animo effluere 
nooquam sane potuit, neque ullo tempore poterit sancta et suavissima re* 
cordatio tui, etsi pepercerim cahmo tarn diu, nulla se roihi oflerente vel occa- 
sioned Tcl causa scribendi. Verum me dormientem excivit res modo, quam 
(ut puto) tu libenter Archangele sis auditurus ; qui non parvam vitse par« 
tern egisti FesuliSf et inclytam Mediceorum familiam ezcoluisti, illis prope 
vemaculusy semperque charissimus. Res plane haec est, ut tibi aliquaoto no- 
tescanti quae sunt apud nos acta quo die Joannes Medices, LaMrentit magna 
filius, Cardinalatus accepit infignia : cujus rei ordinemi mystcria, plausus^ 
publicam laetitiam, liberalem impensam, lauta ambitiosaque convivia enu* 
merare, atque describere facundissimi Oratoris, vel Historic! opus utique sit^ 
sed grandiloquo aeque Poetse res tanta convenerit. Ego ingenue fateor, nfc 
a tanto facinore vincii qui etiam si velim, neque rei illustfandae satis posscm 
opene, temporisque navare^ sacris quadragesimae sanctae mysteriis in aliud me 
revocantibus. Verum enimvero in breviarum quoddam potiora attamca 
stringam, ne palatum incassum tibt exacuerim. Cum itaque Joannes fak 
Medices quintumdecimum aetatis annum tantum agens Cardinalis decla* 
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ratus est, turn Pontifex et sacri Patres voluerunt impuberem illtim tanti ordi* N^ LXV. 
nis administratione insignibusque ad ^triennium usque carere : quo tantisper 
et moribus et doctrinis coalesceret, atque proficeret, et virtute ac sapientia 
mactus, tanto fastigio, tancarumque rerum susceptione dignus evaderet. 
Venit, Deo iltum ^eryantey optatus hie dies^ plenitudoque triennii. Suscep* 
turus itaque haec ornamenta, quae diximus. Pallium scilicet, Biretum, ar« 
dentem Pilleum, desponsationis Annulum, pridie quam talibus iniciaretur, ad 
nos post meridiem Fesulas conscendit, parvo suorum admodum comitatu, et 
bumili, ac simplici cultu. Postridie afFuit mane Joannes Picus Mirandula 
noster, et Jacobus Salviatus Cardinalis Sororius^ ac Simeon Staza notarius : 
cum quibus bora diei circiter sexta di cubiculo egressus saccr adolescens tem* 
plum intravit. Ubi primum in Virginis laudem (Sabbatum enim erat, dies 
Virgini vetere religione dicatus) ritu cantuque solenni agi coepit ea res sacra^ 
quam vulgo dicimus Missam : in qua cum prius sacrosanctum ego Domini 
corpus sanguineiAque libassem, turn ille ante Aram in genua flexus con* 
communicavit singular! humilitate, et quantum agnosci poterat devota qui- 
dem mente, et erecta semper in Deum. Peracta re sacra vestimenta mox 
a me quoque sunt benedicta : postea vero sublata manu bullam, breveque 
Pontificis Maximi tenens> ilium hunc in modum aflratus equidem sum. 
Quod tibi ecclesia sanctae Dei patriae, Generique tuo foelix salutareque sit^ 
hodie Joannes Medices decursum est triennium Cardinalatui tuo per banc 
buUam, breveque pra^fixum. Legant qui volimt. Servata sunt omnia: de 
quibus tu Simeon publicam tabellam, testimoniumque conficito. Subinde 
pallio^a me inductus est, ita precante, Induat te Deus novum bominem^ qui 
secundum Deum creatus est in justicia et sanctitate veritatis. Biretum depi- 
que, Galerum, Annulumque porrexi his rursum cum verbis, Haec sunt 
decora dignitatis sublimis tu« a Sede apostolica tibi tradita atque concessa : 
quibus quamdiu vixeris, ad Dei laudem, tuique salutem utinam temper 
utare. Quibus ita peractis Hymnum, Veni creator spiritus, canoris vpcibus 
ante Aram FratreS' cecinere. Postremo quantam Cardinalis siogulus potest, 
indulgentiam elargitus astantibus, et eandem visitantibus altare eodem die 
quot annis, rediit nobiscum in domum. Paulo post prandium Pc^us frater 
cum paucis en affait, deiatue sonipede micse ferocitatis, ac iaagnitudifti6> 
auratis btacteis quaque fulgente. A porta interea Sancti Galli, qua itur 
Fesulas, tanta eflbea equitum ac pcdttum manus, ut plena undiqiie via.QtUU 
contra in urbem eunti transitum cederet. Quas omnia multitudo sist^ic 
jussa est ad Mmiionis poiitem, aec datum ulli quidem cis pontemi aianem* 
que transixe. At vero rebus csetoris ex constituto dispoaitis, deseeinUt ille 
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N^ LXV. cum fratre, trajectoque flumine cxceptus est medius Inter Ponttfices, Pro« 
thonotario8| alios praelatos, ac primores urbis civc$, et ambitiosissima pompa 
deductus in urbem per riam majorem, quse ad aedee duoit suas. Qui cum 
pervenisset ad Virginis Nuntiatae basilicam, mula deecendensj ad illius hu- 
iniliter se constravit aram, pro se orans roce summissa. Inde ad Divae 
Liparatx templum profectus pari modo sic est opem gratiamque precatus : 
Denique in lares se recepit quos habitat suos. Ubi ferme tota in unum con- 
specta est civitas ita frequens ut non via modo, sed fenestrse et tecta ipsa vix 
caperent prospectantes. In sequentem vero noctem jugis in plateis, inque 
turribus et pinnis ignes collucentes iiluminaront veluti diem, ctconclamantium 
vocibus omnifariisque tinnitibus, atque crepitibus aether semper insonuit, ut 
obliti sint homines somnos bac canta Isetitia, inspectumque sit quanti faciat 
Reipublicx senratorem et columen gratissima ciYitas. Hsec dixissc extempore 
sit mihi satis : seriem alius copiosius omatiusque conscripseiit. Vale atque 
era ut isu sint fausta. Fesulis pridie idus Martias* 



N<>LXVI. 

Lorenzo de* Medici Padre. 
A Messer Giovanni di Medici Card* 

N^ LXV1. Mess. Giovanni : Voi sete molto obbligato a Mess. Domenedio, e tutti 
noi per rispetto vostro, perche oltra a molto beneficj & honori, che ha rice- 
Tuti la casa nostra da lui, ha fatto che nella persona vostra veggiamo la mag- 
gior dignit^y che fosse mai in casa } & ancora che la cosa sia per se grande, le 
circostantie la fanno assai maggiore, massime per T tA vostra & conditione 
nostra. Et pero il primo mio ricordo e, chi vi sforziate esser grato a M. 
Domenedio, ricordandovi ad ogn' hora, che non i meriti Tostri, prudentia o 
sollecitudine, ma mirabilmente esso Iddio ▼* ha fatto Cardinale, & da lui lo 
riconosciate, comprobando questa conditione con la vita Tostra santa, esem* 
plare & honesta, a che siete tanto piu obbligato per bavere voi gia dato qual- 
' che opinione nella adolescentia vostra da poterne sperare tali fruttt. Saria 
cosa molto vituperosa, & fuor del debito vostro & aspettatione mia, quando 
nel tempo, che gli altri sogliono acquistare piu ragione & miglior forma di 
vita, Toi dimenticaste il vostro buono instituto. Bisogna adunque, che vi 
rforztate alleggerire il peso deUa dignity che portate, vivendo oostumata- 
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mcnte, tt persererando neUt studj convenientl alia professione vostra. N^LXVL 
V anno passato io proat grandUsima conaolationey tntendei)do, che senea cbe 
alcuno ve lo ricordasset dd voi medeaimo ▼! confcssaste piu rolte et commas 
nicaste ; ne credo^ che tii sia miglior ria a conservarsi nella gratia di Dio, cht 
lo abituarsi in aimili modi^ et pcrscverarri. Questo mi pare il piu utile et 
conveniente zicofdo <the pet lo primp vi potso dare. Conosco ehe andando 
voi a Roma# cbe e scntina dl tutti i rnali^ entrate in maggior difficulta di 
faro, quauto ri diCo di aoprai p^rchd non soiamehte gli esempj muoronoi ma 
non vi mancberanno partieolari inoitatori et oorruttori» percbi, come voi 
potetc intendere^ la promotione vostra al Cardinalato per ¥ eta voatra, et 
per le altre conditioni sopradettei arreca seco grande invidiai et quelli, che 
nonjianno potato impedire la perfetione di questa rostra dignitat s'ingegne- 
ranno sottilmente diminuirla, con denigrare V opinione deUa vita voatra, et 
farvi adnicciolare in quella ateaaa fosaaj dove e^i aono caduti« confidandoai 
molto debba lor riuacire per V eti voatra* Voi dovele tanto piu opporvi a 
queste difficult^ quanto nel CoUegio bora si vede manco virtu : et io mi ri- 
cordo pure havere veduto in quel CoUegio buon nnmero d'boomini dotti et 
buoni, e di santa viu : pero e meglio aeguire queati eaempj, perche face»- 
dolo» aarete tanto piu conosciuto et atimato, quanto V altrui conditioni vi 
diatingueranno dagli altri. £' neceasario cbe fugglate, come Scilla et Ca* 
riddi, il nome della hipocrlaia^ et come la mala famai^et che uaiate mediocrita 
aforzandovi in fatto fuggir.e tutte le cose^ che oiFendono in dimoatra^ionep et 
in converaationcj non moatrando auateriti^ o troppa aeverita i che aono ooae^ 
le quali col tempo intenderete et farete meglio a mia opinione^ che non le 
poaao eeprimere* Voi intenderete di quanta importanza et eaempio aia la 
peraona d' un Cardinale^ et che tutto il mondo atarebbe bene ae i CardinaK 
fuaaino come dovrebbono easere ; perciocche farebbono aembre un buon Papa^ 
onde naace quaai il ripoao di tutti i ChriatianL Sforzatevi dunque d' eaaere 
tale voi, che quando gli altri fusain coai fatti, ae ne potesae aspettare questo 
bene univeraale. Et perche non e maggior fatica, che converaar bene con 
diverai huominly in queata parte vi poaao mal dar ricordoj ae non che v' ingeg- 
note, che la conveiaatione vostra con gli Gar dmali et altri huomini di condi- 
tione aia caritativa et aen^a ofienaione $ dico miaurando ragionevobnente, et 
non aecondo T altrui paaaione, perche molti volendo quello che non ai dee^ 
fanno della ragione ingiuria. Giuatificate adunque la conacientia voatra in 
queato, che la conversatbne voatra con ciaaouno' ab aenza o£fenaione i queata 
mi pare la regob generale molto a propoaito voatro, percha quando la paaaione 
VOL. II. 3 1 pur 
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N^ LXVI. pur fa qualche inimicOj come si partono quest! tali senza ragione dall* ami- 
citia, cosi qualche volta tornano facilmente. Credo per questa prima andata 
vostra a Roma sia bene adoperare piu gli orecchi che la lingua. Hoggimai 
10 vi ho dato del tutto a M. Domenedio, et a S. Chiesa \ onde e necessario^ 
che diventiate un buono EcclcsiasticOy et facciate ben capace ciascunoi che 
amate T onore et scato di S. Chiesa, et della Sede Apostolica innanzi a tutte k 
cose del mondo, posponendo a questo ogni altro rispetto } ne vi manchera 
modo con questo riservo d' ajutare la citt^ et la casa ; pcrche per questa citta 
fa r unione della Chiesa, et voi dovete in cio essere buona catena, et la casa 
ne va colla citti. Et benchi non si possono vedere gli accidenti che verranno, 
cosi in general credo, che non ci habbiano a mancare modi di salvare, come 
si dice, la capra e i cavoli, tenendo fermo il Tostro primo presupposto, che 
anteponiate la Ctiiesa ad ogni altra cosa. Voi siete il piu giovane Cardinale 
non solo del Collegio, ma che fusse mai fatto infino a qui ; et pero e neces- 
sario, che dove havete a concorrere con gli altri, siate il piu sollecito, il piu 
humile, senza farvi aspettare o in Cappella o in,Concistoro o in Deputazione, 
Voi conoscerete presto gli piu e gli meno accostumati. Con gli meno si 
Tuol fuggire la conversatione molto intrinscea, non solamente per lo fatto in 
ae,^ma per I'opinione, a largo conversare con ciascheduno. Nelle pompe 
Yostre lodero piu presto stare di qua dal moderato che di la ; et piu pfesto 
Torrei bella stalla et famiglia ordinata et polita, che ricca et pomposa. In« 

% gegnatevi di vivere accostumatamente, riducendo a poco a poco le cose al ter- 

mine, che per essere hora la famiglia et il padron nuovo non si puo. Gioje 
e seta in poche cose stanno bene a pari vostri. Piu presto qualche gentilezza 
di cose antiche et belli librt, et piu presto famiglia accostumata et dotta che 
grande. Convitar piu spesso che andare a conviti, ne pero superfluamente. 
U«ate per la persona vostra cibi grossi, et fate assai esercitio ; perche in co^ 
testi panni si viene presto in qualche infermita, chi non ci hacura. Lo stato 
del Cardinale e non manco sicuroche grande ; onde nasce che gli huomoni st 
fanno negligent!, parendo loro haver conseguito assai, et poterio mantenere 
con poca fatica, et questo nuoce spesso et alia conditione et alia vita, alia quale 
e neccssario che abbiate grande avvertenza ) et piu presto pendiate n'el fidarvr 
poco, che troppo. Una regola sopra V altre vi conforto ad usare con tutta la 
sollecitudine vostra ; et questa e di levarvi ogni mattina di buona hora, per* 
ehe oltra al conferir molto alia sanital, si pensa et espedisce tutte le faccende 
del giomo, et al grado che havete, havendo a dir V ufficio, studiare, dare 
audientia ec. ve ^1 trovarete molto utile. Un*^ altra cosa ancora e somma* 

mente 
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mentc necessaria a un pari vostro, cioe pensare sempre, et massime in quest! N? LXVL 
principii, la sera dinanzi^ tutta quello che havete da fare il giorno seguente^ 
acciocche non vi yenga cosa alcana immeditata* Quanto al parlar vostro in 
Concistorio, credo sara piu costumatezza, et piu laudabil modo in tutte le oc« 
correnze^ che vi si proporranno, riferirsi alia Santita di N. S. causando, che 
per essere vol giovane, et di poca esperientia, sia piu ufEcio vostro rimettervi alia 
S. S. et al sapientissimo giuditio di quella. Ragionevolmente vol sarete 
richiesto di parlare et intercedere appresso a N. S. per molte specialita. In- 
gegnatevi in questi principj di richiederlo manco potete, et dargliene poca 
molestia, che di sua natura il Papa e piu grato a chi manco gli spezza gli 
orecchi. Questa parte mi pare da osservare per non lo infastidire i et cosit 
r andargli innanzi con cose piacevolij o pur quando accadesse, richiederlo con 
humilta et modestia dover^ sodisfargli piu^ et esser piu secondo la natura sua* 
State sano : di Firenzel 



No LXVIL 

Laurentio d^ Medicis FlorentU. 

Servitor Stephanus. Fabr. v. iV. p» 296. 

Ma GNIFICO Lorenzo. Per un* altra mia scrittavi hiersera la M.V. N^LXVII. 
hara inteso V ordinc si tenne hiermattina qui all' entrare di Madonna Du- 
chessa. Per questa vi ho da significare come questa mattina si e fatto el spon- 
salitio, et udito la Me^sa del congiunto nel Duomo ; e stato una bellissima 
et dignissima cerimonia, come qui appresso intendera la M. V. In prima 
si fece codunare tutta la Corte et gentilhuomini in Castello. Dipoi alle 15, 
hore il Sig. Duca, il Sig. Messer Lodovico, et tutti li altri Baroni et Signori 
ci sonO| andarono a levare Madonna Duchessa di camera et ognuno monto 
subito a cavallo, et inviatosi fuori di Castello a coppia^ alF ultima porta era 
uno baldachinp di damaschino bianco con V arma del Sig. el quale fu por- 
tato da circa 40. dottori, tutti vestiti di raso chermisi et scaflatto con certi 
letitii al coUo^ et la berretta era madesimamente con una piega di letitii. 11 
Sig. Duca, et la Exc. di Madonna entrorno sotto detto baldachino, et cosi he 
andorno di coppia insino al Duomo. Giunti 1^ si canto la Messa co' cantor! 

3x2 del 
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N^ LZVII. del Sig.} et il Veicovo dt Piacenxa ladisse. Finha che fu» ilVescoro Sansore* 
rino fcce k parole molto accomodatamente. Dipoi ii Sig. decte lo aneOo alln 
£x€* di Madonna* Fane che furono tutte queste cose lo lUmo. Sig. Duca 
fece Cavaliere il nostro Piero Allanvanni, et il Magnifico Mess. Bartolommeo 
Calcho : a Piero doao una vesta di broccato a oro ricea et beHa quaato dir at 
possa, et lo acto e sUto molto iMOOferole. Mesier Oaleazzo et il Coate di 
Cajaza li messcro li sperooi et cinsero la spada. Dipoi tntta la hrigata mont& 
a cavalloy et ritomoasi a Castcllo con graodisaima festa ct triompho, et secondo 
il computo fatto da chi era pretente vi si tf0v6 dc' caTaQi 500. In priosa \i 
lu annoYsrato 35 regole tra Frati e Prelii cKs aodarono innansi a tutta h 
corte insimo al Duomo. 6o« Cavalieri tutti testiti di broccato a oro con k 
coUane, 50 donne, 28 vestice di broccato a oro con perle^ gtoje et coUane 
assai. <^a trembetti^ la. pifieri. Da Casl^lo al Duomo sone izoo. passif 
che di sopra era coperto di panni bianchi, et le mura da ogni banda cc^rte di 
tapezerie et con festoni di ginepro et mele arancie^^che mai vedesti la piu 
beUa cosa. Di poi tutti li iisct et finestre erano piene di fanciuUe et donne 
▼estite ricchissimamente, et per obviare al tumulto del popolo tutti e canti 
della strade, che mettevano in questa pi ineipale^ dove s' andava, erano sbar* 
rati> et alia guardia di ogni canto erano da dieci in dodici provisionati. In 
suUa piazza del Duomo stetter del continao 200. stradiotti et balestiieri a ca- 
Tallo : ogni cosa e ita molt^ ordinatamente. in modp non e nato uno minima 
scandalo, che e non piccola maraviglia per la grande et innumerabile multi- 
tudinf I che e in <|ue8ta citti. £' vero che circa I* arme u e usato extreme 
diligeotia per farle porre giu a ogni persona dalli no3tri in fuQri« che semprt 
r baunp portate per tutto. 

La Ezc. del Duca bavea in dosso una vesta di broccato a oro col riccio 
tanto ricca ct bella quaoto dire si possa ; nella berretta bavea una punta di 
diamante con uaa perla gcossa piu ehe u«a nocciuola tonda di grandbsimo 
valore : al petto havea uno pendente con uno balassp^ et di sopra uno di- 
ao^ante, cosa veramente exceUentissima. 

La £xc. di Madonna Duchessa era ancora lei vestita di broccato^ et 
k^vea certa ghqrlaada di perle in capo con certe gioje molto bellcy et cost vi 
d^a molte altre donne vestite ricchissimamente : noa scrivQ el noma lorQ 
per lum lo sa^erew 

Messer 
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yt^W Annlbal^ .Wea ana V4?&ta di brocctto a oro divijsa con certe liste N^ LXVIL 
<U veUytQ Aero, et nella nioboQcatura dinaozi al pf tto vi era un* aquila di 
perle che staya. gentttmoitey ma non era moho ricca^ piuttosto si potera 
chiamare polita. 11 Sig. Lodorico et il Sig. Galeotto, et il Sig. Ridolf» 
con ttttti queati altri.Sforzeachi erano etiam vestiti di broccato, et i piu si ac* 
cordaaoi ci sia stato de vcattre da ^oo. in bo> tra di argcnto et di ore. Di 
▼eU«to et raao noa vi dico nvdla^ perche insino a. cfauocbi ae erano 
vestiti* 

La vesta del nostro Piero col broncone e sata tenuta cosa admiranda^ et 
aecondo il judicio roio ha abbattiito ogni altra. Hoggi questi Signori hanno 
mandato per epsa» et F. hanno voluta vedere, et molto bene examinare, et in 
efietto ognuno ne sta maravigliato. Jo cognosco havere scripto confuso et 
senza ordine : a bocca poi, piacendo a Dk»i suppliremo piu diffusamente et 
con maggiore otioj che non posso fare al presente per havere a cavalcare a 
Corte con Piero. Altro non mi occorre. Raccomandomi sempre alia Mag* 
nificenza vostra» Mediolani die a.Februarii 1488. 



TO 



N^LXVIII. 

Angehis PoRtianus Laurentia Medici Patrono Suo S. 

SaPOENTER ut cetera Laurentl facis : qui sanctos istos extremae quadra- ^o 
gesimae dies consumere in Agnano tuo malueris^ qoam Florenciae. Quis LXVIIL 
enim tatior portus, in quern de tantis occupationum fluctibus enates^ quam 
tyrrheni litoris amoenissimus iste sinus atque secessus : ubi quasi quoddam 
naturae certanoen sit, et gratix. Sed ego quoque, imitatua exemplum, ceu 
fugitivus urbiSj assiduus in Fesulano fui, ciuai Pico Mirandula mco, Cce- 
nobiumque illud ambo regularium Canonicorum frequentavimus^ avi tui 
sumptibus extructum. Qiiin Abbas in eo Matthxns Bossus, Veronenaisi ho- 
mo Sanctis moribus, intcgerrimaque vita> sed et litteria politioribus mire 
cultus, ita nos humanitate sua quadam tenuity et auavitate sermonis^ ut ab eo 
digressi mox, Ego et Picus^ soli propemQdum rcUcti (qpod antea fere non 
accidebat) nee esse alter alteri jam satis, videremuc. Hoc ilk arbiiror sen* 

a tiena 
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N^ tiens Dialogum nobU a $c compoiUam de siltitaribat atiimi giudtis obtulitj 
LXVni. quasi vicarium, cujus materia stiliuque noe ita cepit, ut quam din quidem 
legebamus, facile auctoria prxsencia careremns^ Earn igituv ego Dialogum 
mitto ad te quoque Laurenti^ quern subter ptneta iata legas, ad aquae caput. 
Dclcctaberis arbitror argumento, aenaibuSyttindoley nitore» Tarietate, copia : 
nee in eo tamen domesticas quoque laudes desiderabis. Ac si tuis hue etiam 
acceseerit calculus, dabitur opera protinusi ut ia multa liber exemplaria 
transfundatur. Vale. 



N^LXIX. 

Matihai Bosst ad Laur. MfSctm. 
De tranimiuQ Diahgo, Episi. 

N^ UQX* De quo Politianus noster scripsit ad te inclyte Medicea^ Dialogus noster 
impressus est quern ego edidi quo anno Cosmus Patemus tuus Atus ad supema 
sublatus terris excessit. Inde iile ad haec tempora usque obscurus jacuit, et 
nisi religiosis hominibus nostris uUi vix cognitus. Refrixerat nam me calor 
ille et primus amor, qui quemque afficit ut sua initia prsematurosque labores 
amet etiam immodice, cum is interea ita dimissus sua veluti sponte se toUens 
perfugit in sinum lo. Pici Mirandule, et ejus Policiani quern dixi, qui prx- 
clarum sibi ocium et a frequenti turba recessum nostro sacro in Fesulano 
saepe captabant : Viri ambo admirandx doctrinae atque virtutis, et studiosis* 
simi splehdoris et magnitudinis tua:, quinetiam neque mihi non dediti; 
qui opus complexi hospitioque dignati non antea dcstiterunt et curare et 
agerCy quam uno ex stipite sexcenti vel surculi ducti ; quorum unus impri- 
mis tibi Laurenti destinandus fult faustlore tanquam auspicio. Cujus frons 
hilaris sublandietur primum forsitan tibi cum titulum audles De veris et sa- 
lutaribus animi gaudiis. Deinde cum rimari perexeris corpus et membra 
deprehendes ubi solidx inanisque laetitiae fines sint positi| Teque ipsum adhuc 
peregrinantem a cdelo interque vitae mortalis erumnas fluitantem ut puto, 
solabere rcctc] factorum et foelicissimi ac sempiterni aevi praegustata laetitia, 
si tamen res tanta a me potuit perpoliri satis ac iilustrari. In quo neque mo- 
destissimi et pii animi tui censuram vereor quem sincera albaquc Veritas delec- 
tare magis quidem solet, quam fucus et falera. Ex his itaque ilium quem 

tibi 
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tibi transmittimus laiitius cuhum gratioremque indole non dedignabere N^ LXIX 
Laurent! suscipere ; cui hic lodus est, et Avitus et proprius, ut magna lar- * 
giri ; sic nee panra oblata contexnnere. Regum profecto opus, si non Dei 
magis, cut tuenti moderantique omnia, ut sane possunt, debent reges et am*, 
pliasimi Tiri esse persimiles» Vale laetus Deo ac patriae vive* 



N^LXX. 



Petrus Bwm Avogarius Artium Medicitut Doctor. 
Laurentio Medici Fkrentut. 

AlAGNIFICE ac potens domine, domine^mi singularissime salutem perpetu* jiq \;%y:^ 
am^ &c. lo ho receputo una lettera di V. M. dal Magnifico Messer Aldovran« 
dino Oratore del Duca di Ferrara, et ho inteso quanto me scrive V. Exc. 
sopra el facto del remedio desidera havere perfecto in doloribus juncturarum^ 
particularizzando la cosa, quando e come, &c. Dico, che primo et ante om- 
nia V. M. deve fare qualche purgatione innanti la primavera, cioe innanti 
sia mezzo Marzo, et poi se quelta sentisse qualche movimento di doglia, se 
unza con quella unzione facta segondo el modo chio scrips! a Mes. Al- 
dovrandinoy el quale a V. M. appresente la ricepta ; facto questo cessera la 
doja, quando venisse, et non vegnendo, puote aliquand'o pigliare qualche 
medicina che purgasse la materia peccante. La medicina mia si e uno con- 
fecto facto in forma solida descriptione mesne, che si chiama ellescof, et bi- 
sogna pigliame mezza onza alia volta la mattina nel levare del sole, et fare 
eussi una volta el mete, mazime quando V. Ex. sentisse qualche doglia. 
Per fare autem, che non ritorni, bisogna harere una predar, che si chiama 
elttropia, e Itgaria in aneljo di oro in modo, che tucchi la came, e bisogna 
portare nel dito anulare deUa man stanca ; fazendo questo non retorneri mai 
la doglia arctetica, o podagrica, perche ha proprietate occulta et a forma speci- 
fica, strenze li humori non vadino alle zonture ; ego autem hoc expertus sum 
in me. Et enim divina res et miraculosa. Post hoc interim retrovaro in 
questa esta del mese de Agosto el celidonio, che e una preda rossa, che nasce 
ael ventre della rondana, e mandaroUo a V. M. che el ligheri in panna di-^ 
lino, et cuseralo sotto la sena stancha al zipone, che tucchi h camisa^ et. 

fadt 
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K* LXX* fata 'simile operatione come & fat preda ditrapia antdBcta, et ciibs}^ Deo 
Dnce, V.l/L sara libera e licura da ognt ilolore de zoittitre. In quegta 
prbposita Messer AldoYrandino etiam parlerll, cum V. M. et infbrraera 
queUx ad plenum. Azo ohe V. Etc. intenda decose molte futttlre, li itian-i 
do el juditio mitf deU' anno I48S. ligato cum la preeente, <;|t arecomandome 
mille yoke alia £zc. V. la quale Dio cohsem in stato felicissimo. £x 
Fcrrara die n. Fcbr. 1488. 



Laureniio i^ MeJicisi 
Ludovicus et Cbechus Ursius.. 



N^ T «yCT^ MAGNIFICO ct colendissimo Laurentio nostro; siamo ccrd chc la M. V. 
prinu che ora sark stato advisato della morte di questo inlquo et male- 
dettOj non voglio dire N. S« chc non meritava essere« Ma per satisfare in 
parte al debito nostro^ bencbe prima non ae sia posauto^ cie parso, considerato 
la temcraria sua presuntione ct bestialit^^ cbe habbi havuto taxito ardire^ cbe 
ae sia voluto inbrattare nel sangue dLqudla Magnifica et Excelsa Casa vos« 
tra> significarii la crudele morte^ cfae li habbiamo fatto fare^ ct mcritamentc^ 
La M« V. sappia come questo tiranno ultra la famiglia sua di casa tenea cento 
provisionati. Iddio ct ha inspirati in modoj che non extimando periculo aU 
cuBO» quantunche li fosse grandissimo^ et cie siamo mossi com una firmissi-* 
jtna deliberatione o de non tornare a casa^ o veramente d' eseguire quanto hab- 
biamo factoy che considerando la grandissima guardia, che questo iniquo teneaj 
et non essere stato noi piu che 9* persone ad fare q^aesto eSbctOj lo accusamo 
piuttosto ad una coaa divina che humana^ como puo conjecturare la M« V, 
die exceptandone epso maledetto^ et uno baricello di sua natura^ non si e 
sparso pure una goccia di sangue ; cosa da non credere. Questa Comunita 
non se poteria ritroi^are de migllor voglia, et non poteria essere megllo unica 
insieme de quello e* Habbiamo voluto significare tutte queste cose alia M. V. 
petche quella grandemente e stata offesa, et siamo certi ne havera singular 
piacere. Nut non poteressimo mai significare a quella li soi portameati, ma^ 
per declararne in parte, sappia come non solamente non amava li soi cittadini^ 

ma 
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Aia non faceva ezstlma ne da Dto nh dc* Sand : iera beritore del sangue de* N^ LXXI« 

poTerominiy mm attendeva mai promessa alcuaa, fiaalmente non se amava 

che se medesimo. Area conducto ques^a t^rra in una extrema necessiti, et 

in modo che appena ci re^tava el fiato. Tandem e piaciuto all* Omnipotente. 

Iddio liberare que$to n6stro pbpulo di mano di questo Nerone, et quello che 

volea htt a nai altri, Iddio ce lo ha prima facto fare sopra il capo suo, che non 

poteya pi& sustinere tante insidie et malignita, quanto in epso regnava. Li 

^ mali portamenti, et per amore.della M. V. della quale siamo servitori, et 

per il bene della Repubblica^ et per ilnostto proprio interesse, habbiamo facto 

questOy che habbiamo liberato qneeto nostro populo dallo inferno. Per- 

taiito pteghlamo la M. V. che in questo nostiro bisogno ci voglia prestare 

qnello adjuto et favore^ che speramo nella M. V. bum consiliarse quanto 

habbiamo ad fare in questo nostro bisogno^ ofFerendoce alia M« V. per 

quanti^ vagliamo ad ogni suo beneplacito, farli cosa grata. Ricomendiaiho 

di ^onfiAno a queUa> quae bene Taleat. 

1 £t ad cid che in tiitto quella resti satisfiacta V adTisiamb como di questa 
maledetta stirpe non se ne troyera mai piu radice. Et del facto delle rocche 
speramd che per tutto el di de oggi haveme una, et V altra' assediarli in 
vodd, che per'fotza^falddghera^ che pigli partito* Ex Foriivio die 19; Aprilis 



N^LXXIL 

Ma^tro Francisco de Putofio Ordinu Minorum. 
■"''■', Poggius FhtenttAus. 

VKJERABILIS Pater. Pridem habui litcras a te ex Chio duplicatas. N<>LXXII. 

Ante habueram alias, quibus respond!, et item scrips! ad prxstantissimum 

Tiirum Andrcam Ju8tm!anum ; quai fiteras niisi Cajetam, et indc relatum 

^t', literas ad teniissas per quandam navem Januensium. Eas existimo 

^uamprimuin ad te delatum in. In prioribus literis, ut primum rescribam 

ad ca, quae mihi cordi admodum sunt, scribis te habere nomine meo, hoc 

est, quse te ad me delaturum poUiceris, tria capita marmorea eximii opens, 

ttnun Minenr«, . altetum Junonis, tcrtium Bacchi. Itaque scias me, re- 

eeptii^ litetis, magho gaiidib affectum. Detector enim supri modum his 

a^Bu^ris: adeo utf curiMiis earum did pogsiin; Movet me itigenium art!-' 

i V0L.n. 3K ficis, 



NUiil potcs mihi faccrc accc^tli^ mi ^rj^n9i§qc^ q^aai. §i,s^wl3}iji^ S(;i#AW<t 
ad m^ onustus xt^i^xxsi in <juo mcaanrao, mpitnj j^erc?^, s^.tUfaR\^^^np q^VUlK 
pjijrim|;i.ro^ Mftl^ ^?f*^ inprbis l%b??^?fl^ hic prap^ifHC mc. tc?^^ ^t;ifi|ip|f^ 
forsan, ct ujitira qyiiif.s^t.djp^tc^vira ^^ 4/teiifpx hyec; if iZ Tmof^ .a|^. ^rs*s 
sift ^r^ifigibHa -sci^pU j; JififJ^ ci^W^^H'fl iyfl^tCxcciUpp^i; ^ii^.i^*, «WK ifPtt^r 
ejus £unu taii^pi\ <?9go^ -a/J/ninvfi a^tpnji ^ViS, /jf^ip:f<vipuf3rWai)ft.5xjj^ 

lW.raa;>cijpc incifflb^^ pro/ ?«? cp#iga%» ^ corrarf^s uflrffgp;M[Uf5,, i^e} Br«»-, 

grum pps^f r^pcrits^ qupd te{>i|pf afffit^s^ tXHiVMih?fiCi» qfir^^. A4vh«i:4llT^ 
Toca consilium Andrcx nostrij cui ctianj^Hac^dc re 9cvibp}i ^ ^itq^^fk^sHk 
de suis miserit, bene fceneratum feret : id certe re ipsft ezperietur, se com* 
placi^iliS^ homiiyi Qunin^e iagfjita. Sat{ffafi^^ 8al(eiri^liMrMt;bei$flaQ luo» 
eumqu^ celf^cm r^afn apud mfiltp^ pi^ snfa, si qita^eril^.ia im bcQftficeiin 
% Njuot quod qentMm. £ermf statuaa int/egr^s, ^c^^t^ repcr$a% foiaaf^ 
^b}^^ in s(ntrq qvp4^. mc <£ji^(.iy^ sufpqyujp^ te^iMti v^ti*. ^ogitaptftm^. 
quid sibi tot statuarum in eo loco voluerit congregatio. Capiebam £Siyx 
alas mihi dari^ ut quantocius maria possem trajicere, ad ea signa inspicienda. 
Quid id sitj exquiras perdiligenfeT7 et nihil ohltttas, quin his rebus suffultus 
Tcnias, confidasque Poggium tuum pro hoc tuo labore diligentiaque tibi cu- 
mulate satisfacturum. Quod tamdin fueris- Chii, culparem, nisi capita ilia 
pro te causam egissent., Sed optimum, consilium videtur^ quod conferas te 
eo> unde frequentiores Alezandriam navigant. TTnum te oro, ut in reditu 
naviges tuto mari, et navi tuti. Dc capitjbu^ quod scribis^ gratum est ; 
sed omnia mihi devota et concessa existimabo. Cum aspexero imagines 
illa^ qux mihi rebus cxtcris> tc exceptor erunt jucufidiof es» Poi^iifl^i^. cum 
tempus se dabitj dicam quae vidcbunti^r aptiora adhapc mjoraqi exf)ifi^pdum% 
oedj ut dicere solebat CafOy Satis cifi^ si,sqtisii^ I^ix^ (^ypriafjp cqalTJK 
bull tuo, te. bene valereji idem ut tu;s 8igi\iQcet rqg^x^ quod sf £M:turup»t 
recepitj cum primum scribet ad suo8« Se^ tamen 8ciaa,PiAtDri^ P^T^gwai?^ 
fuisse pestem praerterit^ xstate. Quoniam scio te non esse pecuQiqsnii^ 
quicquid dandum esset pro 1ms» et aliis capitibujS, aj^f^ siflTMSy pQ> s^UoipleivlOt 
memoriali meo^ sumas alicund^ mutuo suK fid4^. mes|3 PMI p^iMft fiK Cffont 
in reditu tuo: qyanquaip.cogam quemdajju Jai^ui^Qsepi ut s«n)fiH:J4tic A|»9 
dceolo npstro^ auf, alten» ut tU^i^vcl xji^ vfjJiSH* .awftflfcnfltniohJ^ 



A>ei» TUtiHe o^tTf fM aoiam 'St»il^!lain--K<»' «iane"tM<» nMb'i mm tM N" KSEKH. 

Pogpus Florentwus^ Hu^reto, SXodi commorantim 

ViR inslgnlsi existimo te forts^Sl^^ ipilfaturum^ me liominem ignotum tibi ^^ 
longoque z terrarum tnictu disjunctum audere te aliquid rogare, ac si tibi LXXIII* 
magna consuetni&l*- C9I^l^lCt>^ ^f^^^Jpa. Sfii cum yideam tr eisdem rebus 
delectari quas ego summo studio perquiro^ scio te mihi veniam daturum^ si 
dilfgqntiam, pM^ f ixerp imf tatujS|; joi. qiuf tu; pmm cwra inmttgas». n^ihi qi|f(- 
^ufS;: ^ui|[tf9Hfi 8«oti^ t^^^ffi^^^r f^y ^^ egrejgio viri^fratri \M 

F^^l€^Qo:Pi^;^ri4^^^m^i^M:o^^ttheplo^ ad partes 6raeciae; juroficiscgnti 
Ht dilig^nti^ inq^irji^rety ^.^u^^ s^i^orum rc^rire j>osset, qux ad VfiC defer- 
teti . Selector ci^ini f^^^ao^uip picturis & sculpturisin n^emori^m priscoruxn 
ttcoUemipDi.viroru^j^/quoirum i^fgpniuxQ ^{que artem admirari cpgprj cum 
ttf^ mutam .atq^e intern veluti spip^itefn jac foqueritem reddont. Inquir 
bus per^arpc ^ti^jos.pas^qmss ^nimi ita represenfant, ut qupd nequeJa^tarit 
Heque dolere potes^t sipaile tr^tf&Qti ac rideiui cou^pipias. Scrlpsit mmi nu;- 
per FrafnciscHS mffigazn\ copiam horui^ sigoorum te congregasse^ et ilia |rrae9- 
cipue qtt« fuerun^ (^difsiTc, quprifm et aliqua xnihi descripsit. Hoc idem as,- 
Mverab^t modo mifai Fetrus Lairiola^ the^urar^us feligionxs^ vir mihi amir 
^ss^ni^Sf . Qijp cum de {luj^^mcKK s^i^is agerem p^cuQctaremque,^ quomodo 
^quidi.ex. ^i$^ habere possein, dixit, mihi ^vestigio, ut ad tf scribereixi| 
tliqui4q^^ pojitular^pif te virum doctiisimum . esse atque huoxanisstmum, 
idooqtie mihi qusp peterem non negaturum* . Credidi equidem te talem esse, 
Neque rnim ejusmodi sigM extimantUTi nisi a viris excellenti ingenip qt 
^ioctrina elegantly et praesHSrtim dedito sti^iis humanitatis. . Sed quo doctiqr 
et lib^ralior, eoprudentior esse debeo in po^c^ndQ. IJrge^ ,me ci^piditas w^ 
petendumi pudor tepide tt remtsse cogit rogare,- league!. t^ntuiti % tfi p^tao), 
4uantiim patitur Uumanitas zz mKraUlas .tuat . Qra^s«iimvm. jixu^i erit:tt 
prsB casteris accejptuni, at quid stguorum qude halves ^gregiQi^uiAy /iu9e ,q^i.dem . 
multa esse diouhtm^ ei Varii: gdtnrisy* .mibt i^p.Crti|:<idi f(tem< . ^CoUos^abjs 
. . ; 3^2 munus 



LXiSLHL sit) cum t AApus^ dederft ficoltat^niv -R^mucui^ l^iiiA^t«Der^ju$iiio4ife 
ioquet^r, rogHbitque ncmitie meo, qui et ipse ittajoren^;jUi'ifQo4^^Ypgo» 
tit aliqiiid iiiihi conceddre reUSf aut paMicibuSi aut precio, meqiie hoc bene* 
ficio derincerey quoid non frustra in me <;&nfer^« Duke ttt» inquit CiceiOt 
"bfficium serere, beneficium ut possis metere. Sed nolo multis pitdbus 
tecnm agere> ne ridear diffider e tu9» HJieralttati* Romae. 



- • - ' * j' " . ' ' . . 

Ppgpus Fhrentinus viro insigni Andreoh JasHniano* 

N^ N^ON ie4)ondi antea Uteris tuis^ neque tibr grades egi pro muneribus quset 

1S31^. ad me misistif propterea quod IVanciscus Pistoriensas jjui ea detulitj adeo 

^is mendacu8> qu9 plura sunt verbis^ mihi stomacKum commoTit^ ut non 

possem quieto esse animo ad respondendum^ praesertim cum de eo mihi 

scrlbendum etset, qui longe abest a boni viri ihoribu8» qualem eum esse 

existimabami Itaque compressi: calamum <^uoad refrigesceret indignatio 

quam erga eum* concepi* Sed ne nunc quid^ni condbere manum potiu, 

^uin paulum, querar leritatem hominis (ut verbis levioribus utar) ac vani- 

tatem. Nam cum is olim in primo suo ad Grseciam accessu, multa mihi 

scripsissety maria ut asunt et montes poUicituSj cum sigaa plura ad me se 

delaturum promisisset tua> suaque pariter opera ad inventa^ non solum 

postea non attulit ad me, qux toticns suis Uteris pnedicaret quaecunque tu 

ei tradideras mihi deferenda, sed cum Sufiretus quidam Rhodius ei consig* 

nasset tria capita marmorea» et signum iiltegrum duorum fere cUbitorumi 

quae Franciscus se ad me allaturum promisit, capita quaedam dedit, signo 

autem me fraudavit, asserens id sibi infirmo corpore e navi esse sublatum* 

In quo ut conjicio, manifeste mentitus^ fuit. Non^ enim marmoris isculpti 

Cathalani cupidi sunt, sed auri, & servorum quibus ad rcmigium utantun 

.Capita vero ilia quae mihi tradi Yolebas, non Cathalani vi aut ferro subripu- 

enint, sed Florentiam sunt comportata, quae ilk quibus voluit dbnarit. 

Q^ cum ego moleste fenem, tamen promissionibus suis credens, cum ia 

Grxciam rediturus esset^ cupiebam enim praesentem injuriam futuro bene- 

ficio compeosari^ nihil de ea re ad te ecripsi. Adde quod cum ille secum 

detullsset 
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dktnliiM ifmhm otpitti kvpnma ia 6tx%t i^ptbaiiM ad obi^pvaodMft liCeiaii N» 
idqve 4e too ^iModato feciasc uauieCiirj ut aUquod elicecem quod M mc IiXX{V« 
destinafc cupiebasi non modo aigoum non attulitt cuo^iUno) inultip ad id 
verbis hortatua cascniy aed alia inauper promiaaiooe dusit. Frimae Uterae 
quaa ad me acripsiatit capite..qiiQdMl..8^ti9 Tenasto erant obaignatiej quod 
ille nomine tiio mihi promisit, cum ille nunc in adventu auo (noviaaimie 
enim literx alio capite aignatae erane) nihil aecum tuliaaet. Dixit item te 
aecundum aignum mihi ai id cupercm traditunim> quod idem etiam alteri 
juromisit. Capita vero quae ad me per eum miaiati^ curavit ut Coamo tra« 
.derentur^ mihi aimulans^ se asgre ferre quod in manua alterius deveniaaent. 
Coamo vero qui hie est^ dixit ae illi gratias agere quod ilia accipere digna* 
tua esset, et aimul illi quoque aignum quo epistolam obsignaati, quod est 
Trajani capiat, se. daturum operam dixit ut aibi traderetur. Itaque, Tidea 
jquanta hominis ^ujus sit fkllacia^ quanta verbositasy quanta yerborum oflH- 
cina. Scio ego, neque hoc exprobandi causa dico, quantum mihi Fran- 
dscua del)eat. Scio quae mea fuerint in ilium officia, taceo benevtolentiam, 
charitate^i, amorem, quo ilium ut virum bonum complectabar, ut pauluna 
ista abstcrrerc hominem debuiasent, ne me totiens fallendo decipereC. - At 
ilhim non solum prioris errati non poenituity sed illud majore ifaude cumu»- 
larit. Reddidit, tamen numisma aureum, cuItellos> et item munuscuia 
que preclarissima foetnina uxor tua, ad meam uxorem destinaTit, <{oae fue^ 
runt ambobus gratissima« Pro bis ago tibi literia gratias^ quando quidem 
re ipsa non possum. Dona tua Pontiiici me intermedto sunt reddita, quae 
ille grato animo cepit Dispensationem pro filia tua nubenda ego soliia 
procuravi fecique ut satisfacerem aliqua ex parte meritis in me tuis, pro ea 
▼ero nihil eicpensum est. Reliquorum yero quae quaerebas, curam Francti- 
t^ reliqiM, ut ea procuret apud eos quos plurxs quam me fecit«. Sed nisi 
cito deficiam, reddam ei beneficium cumulatum. Haec quae scrips! vera esse 
sicut Evangelium puta, nulla in re mentior, scripta aunt ex ipsius ore veri- 
tatis. Si qua detnceps a me velis, aut si quid ampliiis ad me mtttere rb- 
lueris, nulla in re utaris opera, aut intercessione Francisci, qui enim prx^ 
sentem decipere non est veritus, miilto audacius fraudare abaentem non for • 
midabit. Sum tecum de eo pro suis operibus parcissime locutus. Haec ad 
te scripsi manu festina. Saluta laetissimam mulierem uxorem tuam, et sJ* 
mul filiam, mcis ut uxoris meae verbis. Ego mi Andrcole tuus sum. Vel- 
km tecum aliquid rerum mearum participare, sed cui tradam nescio. Sc^i^ 
bas mihi. ad quern Januae ea mittere possim, qui iUa curet ad te defe1tnda« 
Vale, et me ama, Veliem ego signum aliquod aptum ad signandum Hteras, si 

quod 
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N^ quod habei nip«i€ttutii tMiii tncb V^A iiiiidem cg Begiu m ak ti^fier i 
liXXlV* tiam no«tratn» ut ullum ttStd eburgiri digDMrify aUqia in re aUt muoM m* 
cognoscam. FerrAri«diei$ menikMatiu 



N?Lxxv: 



Extat LihfT in Taiidfarh Medueo qat imcriMtur libro BCtitti) ^anno 1454» 

appartcnente a Piero di Cosmo de' Medici in quo hat pmmdt tf numis^ 
mata enumerantur. 

N^ LXXV, MEDAGLIE cento d* oro pesano Ubbre i onde um Sor. V % 30b 

Medaglie cinquecentotre dariento pesano Itbre set IO0 

TJn' anello d* oro con una corniuola d* una mosca m cato • • ^ 7 

tin' anello d* oro con una corniuola con uno cigno in cavo • •• • y 

Un* anelto con una testa d' nn Fauno di rilievo £ diaspro • • • id 

Un' anello d* oro con una testa di donna di rilieTO in caoimoo • • in 

TTn' anello d* oro con due rubini con una testa di Domitiano di rllievo 15 

Un* anello dT oro con la testa di Medusa cfi rilievo 'ad 

Un* andlo d* oro con la testa di Cammilla in cammeo di nlievo • 6p 

Un suggello d' oro con una figura in damatisto in caro • • • 3a 

T7n suggello d' oro con una testa d* uomo in damatisto incaTo • • 20 

Un suggello d' oro con una testa di donna in damatisto in cavo • 15 

Uno Niccolo legato in oro con la testa di Vespasiano in cavo • • 25 
Una corniuola legata in oro con uno uomo mezaso peace et una fiui- 

ciuUa in cavo • • * • • • . 25 

Una corniuola legata in oro con una femina a sedere, et uno masdiio 

ritto in cavo 25 

Un Cammeo legato in oro con una testa di uomo in nudo in cavo • 40 

Un Cammeo legato in oro con una testa vestita in cavo • • • • 59 

Uno Sardonio legato in oro con un toro in cavo 60 

Una corniuola legata in oro con una testa di Adriano di rilievo • 50 

Un Cammeo legato in oro con una testa di fanciullo di riUevo • • 50 

Uno Calidonio legato in oro con una testa di tutto rilievo • • • 40 

Un Cammeo con una testa d' uomo di rilievo legato in oro • • 50 

Un Cammeo legato in oro con 2 figure ritte di rilievo • • • • tfo 

Un Cammeo legato in oro con 2 figure, et un lione di rilievo • • 60 

I Un 



Un Cammeo legato in oro con tre figure, ed un albero di rilievo • 
Un Cammeo legato in oro d' assai rilievo con 2 figure una a sedere, 

e una ritta ..••••••••••••• • 70 

Un Cammeo legato in oro con due figure, e un albero in mezzo, &c. 

dirilii^ %.«••..••••.•••••. • 80 

Un Cammeo legato in oro con la storia di Dedalo di rilievo • . 100 
Ua Csmoomc^ Ifg^ta in cm qM una figufn, et uno fanciullo in $paUa 

diriUc¥0 • .•;••«•••••»•••• aoo^ 
Un Cammpo legato io oro coo V Area di Noe^ et piu figure, et 

animaHdl riltfYO • •••••.• 300' 

Una tavola.di hronzo donato con 6aggi di ariento •••••.• 
Una tayola- gteca con una $• Mkbefe de Bario legata in ariento 

dorato • • • ,« 4 •..••.»• • 

Unavtaarok'greca di pieti» fine con nodtm Donna, et ix Apostoli 

omata d' adcntp 

Una ts^ro\9i.s^^^ di Muttico^ oon S. Jo. Batista intero omata 

d' arieolo: • . • • 

Una tavoIa«gr€^ 4i Musaico omata d' ariento col Giudizb • • • 
Una Uvob aUa greca xon una nostra Donna omata d' ariento • • 
Una tavcila gjwca con nostro Signore dipinto omata d' arionfeo * « 
Unaptayi^aigrecA eon 2 figure ritte di J^uaaico omata d' ariento ^ 
Vn%, t$9^U gSQca di ^saico con una Annuntiata ornata d' ariento 
Uw taivohf gpreca di Mnaaico con uno S; Niccold omata d' ariento 
Una taoKabtgieca di Mnsaico coo uno m^sx) S. Jo. ornata d' ariento 
Una:tavola.greca di Mosuco con uno S. Pi^ro omata d' ariento 
UA^itavolai grecm con una | figura del Salvatore ornata d' ariento • 
UiDa:tiivol^idVaTienl»'dorato€0|i uno quadro smaltato,. et t(mdo 
Un* taralmdT'i ariento intagUata la paxione di Cristo ^ • • • • 
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SmPfd9nt iU^ divemi vaai pseziosi^ c altre coae di valuta, che famio 

l9c:8#iimardi Fiorini • •«:••.•• 8cia 

Vafifr^i^i»veatariato>cl2iefannola:80inmadiJior. 17689. 

Cli:asiei>ti| die ei trovaTanot in Fireoze^ e nelle Ville di Careggi^ e. 

di CafaggpoW* . 
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N<^LXXVI. 

, Matthdti Bossi ad Laurentium MeJUcem^ 

Eichwtaiwia ut Abtatiam Fesulanmm pirgat mhs^lvert. E^Ja* 

N^ Quod tu Laumti claritttme atque magnanime fortasse m cogitasy om« 
LXXVI. ;^ qui in Fe.ula.a» ai nos dimtunt inspectori monasteriom omni opere 
clarum, intaentibusque mirabUe, cum ' partiitnculas illas, templi frontem^ 
acilicet et subseUia fratrunii qux Chorus appeUantur» non ntdlaque alia minora 
oontpiciuBt inabcoluu scnescere^ relictaque jacere, conversi ad te suspirant, 
tibique animum ad haec perficienda divtnitus dari^ Qt date sunt dimitus Tires^ 
comprecari aoa dcsiimnt. Ego veroj qui templo, aedibuaque aurgentibua 
operam, curam, intentioncmque etiam non exiguam pnesens adinbui, cKa- 
rusque ex mea hac diligentia tuis progenitoribua €Xtitij et qui mecum sub 
his tectis Concanonici Christo famulantur et militant, quantum foelicem 
bunc diem, quo beneficam tuam manum apponaa operi peioptemusi nuUis 
plane yerbis satis indicare possum. Vincit enim hie ardor, qui decorem do- 
mus Dei et locum habitationis gloriae ejus tantopere cupit, ac diligit, elo- 
quium mcun^ omne, atque sermonem. Taceo ordinem unitersum nos^m, 
omni praesertim Italia diffusum, et Deo miserante numero Tirttttibttsque 
nitentem, cujus vel tibi aliqua ratio habenda etiam est, cum tui peculiarius 
simus omnes, et quantum fictilia et moribunda Tascola possomus tua pro 
salute, qu« una omnium est et concivium tuorum et nostra, precibos, gc- 
mitibuSy yotis, meritorumque suppetiis caelum pulsaraus. Nullx hinc at- 
que hinc .litterae, quibus non quxratur, num perficiendi opens tibi insideat 
animus. Quod si cccperis velle, atque ita equidem velle, ut incipias agere^ 
non solis.nobis^ qui tecum Florcntise degtmus, sed singulis qui ferme^ om"* 
nem ut diximus, Italiam complent, nostris te confratribus dum stabit Regu- 
laris haec nostra religio, excolendum memorandumque prxstabis, tantus 
est universorum delubri hujus amor, et ut absolvatiir avidkaiu ' C^biis 
plane rebus versatis saepe mecum atque libratis consilioque eorum maxime 
adhibito, qui chari tibi sunt, tuaque pro dignitate- et laude tcI animas ob» 
jectarent, statui equidem mihi te Laurenci; insignia atque magnanime, muha^ 
alia atque diversa cogitantem, rei praeterea publicae tuae perpetuo coAsu- 
lentem, et caelestis providentiae dono fcelici omnium commodo primatum 
agentem, ad nos etiam tanquam ad praeclaram aliquam tuam laudem, ac 
sempitemam in cxlo mercedem revocare atque convertcre, quae inchoatum a 

patemo 
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paterno tuo Avo, deiode a Fetro gfnUore destltutum nunquam opus, nee N^' 
prorsus ipse destituas, eorum virtutum omnium, atque opumj hseres hon LXXVL 
mode piUcbeinmus, et nobilis$imus, sed tantae prseterea foelicitatis et no- 
minisi ut majora quam illi ipsi unquam, tu facile possie, qui avitam virtu- 
tern omn(9iji £qrtuQa3» atque pQtentiam serrasti non solum, ac tenuisti, 
8ed afflante ttbi Christo, tarn longe lateque eztendtsti, ac diiatasti, ut nemo 
jam vi4eat;qup (e.gublimiu$ tua virtus possit attoUere, et iUustrius collocare. 
Ingema aoioailWy 9^ sapientissimus tuus, eiHoruit in utraque fortuna admirabilis 
atique ^on^picuus, omniumque vocibus nobilitatus. Qu'^ Laurenti, per 
Deuip^ tu yirium» tu ingepii, tu fortitudinis declarasti, cum furentem iUam 
fragoremqne tonantei^^ et innoceutissimi tui sanguinis et generosi spiritus 
necem extremaque nefanda exanhelantem mo4o csedens, modo repugnans 
],acredibli constantia, dexteritatq, prudentiaque tua sub jugum traxisti, et 
tanquam manibus post terga revinctam in triumpbum duxisti ? Qu» tandem, 
cum grs^^ari viplentius ultra non posset, benigno te vultu conspexit vel in-» 
yita, Qgjam certe fortunam non ut insanus hominum furor vel omnipo* 
tentem vel divinam appellof sed in quo Peripatetici, nostrlque catholict 
recte conveniunt, vim quandam et flatum, unde aut quomoda fiat ignotum* 
Hanc coqtra asslstentem tibi Deum, proximeque tuentem faabuisti : illi te 
conci^tante virtute, Sanctorumque gemitibus, qui fidentes illi atque cla-« 
mantes novit exaudire, de angustiis eripere, atque salvare : ut inde duces- 
cat vox ilia Isetissimi Pauli, ut casdgati et non mortificati, et quasi m6-« 
rientesy et ^cce vivimus : manasseque et videatur comicus etiam ille versicu^ 
luS| Qui per virtutem peritat, non interit. Tu itaque protectus divinitu» 
atque serratus^' una et immortalitatis glonam tibi propagasti, et incolumita^ 
tem patrix) qUietisque dukedinem attulisti* Qu^ cumflos ItaEae jure nun« 
cuper^tur>. et extet, sic fausto caclestique dono te suum alumnum insignem, 
charissimasque delicias peperit, cujus auspicio, sapienda, virtute mirabili, 
fcelix d^geret, . atque regnaret, quod semper est assecutura facillime, si 
q^uandiu tibi vita supererit, quibus csepisti itineribus gradiere et te non cura 
modo, sed procuratio atque anxietas tuendae illius atque omandas semper in- 
^enderit, pro qua dedisti hactenus et opes et sanguinem, et ab cujus cervici- 
bus bellorum pericula plerumque propulsasti, qui et imperium auxisti, et 
TuBCUjn nomen ad barbaras usque et remotissimas gentes* extendisti. Tibi 
serenissimi Reges, tibi respublicx potentissimae, tibi Suitanus grandis, tibi 
formidatus omnibus TurCorum imperator mittunt et legates et munera: 
Te Romanus pater, terrestris Deus et mortale numen, acceptitsimum et perdi* 
lectum veluti filium salutari ac beatissimo complexus est sinu. Complexi et 
VOL. II. ' 3 L pilcati 
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N^ pikad ^fitte$f qui taiim filium tdfane impobereoi ea prianif littennim im6^ 
**^^^*« ttttisy ac Sanctis moritms sob pe^gogo coalescenteiiiy cardtnei culmints nuw 
mero adjangeve ultra notes et leges non dabitamnt. Tu locrosie cintari 
ubiqiie fere genthim atque loconim oommerda tutissiina et meicatunrnt 
coaptastiy nt ceteris ferme Italia arbibos tna ista (dicam ot audio) et numma^ 
tior sit, et oani cultu et afluentia Terum oberior. At vero famem atque 
penuriam, si quando incidit, Tel consilio, vel opibus ingentiboa tuis, patria 
pietate, aut kfasti, aut propuUsti^ atque ita, ut reliquje ssspe Italiae ora^ 
tractusque famelici, in Floientinum a^um, quod minim videtur, sed ka sane 
res est, ad lanificium, eflbssbnesi cementationes, scrobationes, Kgoniza- 
tionesy reliquaque onera sordida ac despicatisstma, ceu ad beatas olim pn>« 
nmstonis glebas confugerint* Sed qualis ego aut quantus tuarum laudum 
campum usurpo, qui ab iUo eloquendas atque doctrine nitore longe'equtdent 
^um, qui explicandss couTenit rei ? cui neque hujus negotii impraesens est 
idlo modo propositum ? cum ad incitandum te magts ac permoTendom mea 
tota annitatur et gliscit oratio ? Quam ut exaudias Laurenti benefice inToc»* 
turn supples te Tenio, cohortor, adjuro. Neque enim alium praeter te in- 
coiumesD htec fabrica habeti quern cttra injuriam possit rogare. Ex te 
pendet tota, tuoque genere sui auctore* ut quat per illos crerit in tantam 
admiratioiiem et decus, per te atque hsereditario quodam jure accii»at postre^ 
mam dignitatem^ letigationem, et manum. Negottum exigui sane tempos 
riSf panrique sumptua^ at spedosissimum, at necessariumi at pium^ at sane* 
turn, planeque et omnibus gratum, his maxime, qui tarn pio inflammato*« 
que studio opus coepere, majoribus illustribus tuis, nist tarn bumanis exutt^ 
ut superstitiose in poetarum fabulis est, lethaeo amne libaso bumana demew 
minere. Sed absit a nobis, et ab saiutari sanctaque fide somniatus hie gur- 
ges, obiirionem ac noctem ofiundens atque inv^vcns profectis a nobis. 
Pemiciosa hsec infidelitas est, ratione vacans et mente, sacrisque rspugnana 
litteris, pnsclarisque et multis Sanctorum exemplis, ac Tiais. Bed quod ad 
te attinet, dabit ista res imprimis immensum tibi ac sempitemum pnemiunt 
apud ilium, Laurenti, ilium inquaro, qui pro his caducis parvisque mu« 
neribus, spondet munus aetemum. Dabit et inter mortalcs, quibus oouiibot 
fl^>gi3» quam nobis ipsis nati singuli sumus, tibi laudem et gratiam, qua 
nulla honestior, nulla communior, auUa duldor, nullaque et diutumisar, 
Pecunia, signa tocenmata, pwpura, genmiae, ambitbsus Tictus et pfod^us, 
equorum strata, multitude puerorum, omnia fix diuma, quin efiugiuatTelut 
umbra« At operum magnificentia sanctorum, maxime et publicorum, afitemU 
tatem quandam aemulatur^ ycI monumentis litterarom illustraUi vtl quod 

ut 
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ut penttanere hujuiaiocli talSt ^adssima posrint, tim labeiit »tqw aatutim ; N* 
Cttoique ea ipsa sennerinty rdigbne pnecipiia turn excoltntury qaod ▼iciniu* LXXVI. 
tem^ habere cmn Deo videntitr quoe longiseime peratant ; cum lapsa comicrinti 
miiericordiam ct pietatem etxam A faosdbiia sentiant* Sane itaqve qusscua* 
qoe «d magtium iUad sactifichim trantOfileiis^ cftlectiqiie aica condideris, ea 
aula Lattfcntt et t^a, et tihi prapria erunt» neqite cum iis varia insolensque 
forttma commanicabit unquam, sed neqne iiUa temerabit iiiTidia. Cogita 
ta omittiim prttdeadssinie, quantum ez hoc majores tui Mediae familias 
leiiquorunt honoris et nominis. Quaotua cxlor religionis et pietatia omQi* 
um impleyit aures atque intuitus et ad devotionem animos ioeitaYit* 
Veates et gemmas, servos, ministros, ancillasi cseterafpie id. genus nemo 
curat, nemo commemorati nemo et pra^dicat, qnoniam utiqnc daada far« 
tunse sunt ista. Aedtficiorum Tcro somptus, et sacramm ^tum omatns, 
ijfttooiam virtntis sunt opera, quisque non civis modo» sed peregrinua, noa 
Italus noster, sed Barbaras quoque obstupescit, nee urbem pneteri^ nisi 
prius coUttstratis tantis operibus, tamqae magnificb atque sufaUmibua. 
Hsec qua^nmtur studiose, bxc visuntur cupide, haec ohetnpescunt quotidio 
omnigenae gentes et populi. Hinc per onmium ora^ Cosmi nomen, et Petri 
gesUfiorb tui ragatur et volitat, et emortui adhuc versantnr in luce celebiati 
•mmum Unguis et litteris. Quseso quo zelo inoendebator Cosmns idem 
noster jam senex, et^ntusque prtesagiens, cum Festdanum, quo de nunc 
agimus^ opus construeretur, qui noa exsuscitans frequenter aicbat, £uge 
ftaties, instate strenue operi, satagite, manus dncite, ad Tespcnm indinatur, 
et properat dies, festinatque et snbit occasns* Et tunm genttoiem eo 
tempore dixisse memini, Qiumtum vestro pecumarum impendimus operi, 
tantum eztn petukntiam ludomque fortune nobis in hicrum concedit. His 
impensis ahmtnr artifices, sustentantur inopes, cohonestatur patria, et 
leiigioae excolitur Deus. Te idem sensisse atque optasae jamdudum fidle 
cicdimiiSf immo oonfidimus, Magnanime Laureoti ac pientissimc. Sed 
tni^iora;quandcx|ne vidimus, et occasionem tuo yoto defuisse. Nunc Ten» 
cum arrideat ttbt summa prosperita3> teque eo dignitatis ct loci penrezerit 
son casus aliquis, sed maxima tua et admirabiiis virtus, ut hoporibus^ 
potentia, op&us, nulla recordatione majoribus omatus m ac cumulatna,* 
aggredere ac perfice prospero sidere, ac benefactote Jesu Christo favcnte^ 
nostram banc quam te rogavimus fabricam. Quod ut qneaa nfficere, ardenter 
omnea vitam tibi incohimitatemque precabimur. Vak Tuscx glotise, spIcndoTf 
et pater^ tuosque supplioes audi. Ex Abbatia Fesulafla ttta» Nonis Septem^ 
bribtts. , 
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N« LXXVII. 
Angelus PoikutmHf Jacvbo AtHquath ntt. S. IK 

U^ VULGARE est, ut qui scrius pa«lo ad amkorum litcnt vtMpowicmatt 

LiAAVIl. jjjmjjg occBpationes sum excuseou Ego tcio quo minvs matttre ad te 
rescripserim, nom tarn culpam confero in occitpationeH quanquam ne ipne 
quidem defuerunt ; quam in acevbissimum pothis buac doknresi quern mihi 
ejus viri obitus attulit^ cujus patrocinio nuper unu3 ex omnibus ittefairUBi 
professoribus, et eram fortunatisaimus, et habebar lllo igitur nuac ex«* 
tincto, qui fufirat unicus author cruditi laboris videJiceti ardor etiam scri* 
bendi noster extinctus eat, omnisque prope veterucn studiorum alacrius 
eianguit. Sid si tantus amor casus cognoscert twstros^ et qualem se ille vir in 
extremo quasi vits actu gesserit audire, quanquam et fletu impediory et 
a recordatione ipsa, quasique retractatione doloris abborret animus, ac resilit^ 
obcemperabo tamcn tuae lantx ac tarn honesty voluntati, cui deesae pro in- 
atituta inter nos amicitia, neque volo, neque possum. Nam profecto ip« 
aemet mihi nimium et inctvilis viderer, et inhumanus, si tibi et tali yiro, et 
mei tam studioso rem ausim prorsus ullam dcnegare. Cseterum quoniam de 
quo tibi a nobis scribi postulas, id ejusmodi est, ut facilius sensu quodam 
animt tacito, et cogitatione comprehendatur, quam aut verbis, aut literia 
exprimi possit, hac lege tibi jam nunc obsequium nostrum astringimus, ut 
neque id polliceamur quod implcre non possimus^ tua certa causa non le- 
cusemus. Laboraverat igitur ciroiter menses duos Laurentius Medices e 
doloribus iis, qui quoniam viscerum cartilagini inhxreant, ex augmento 
Hypochondrii appellantur. Hi tametsi neminem sua quidem vi jugulant, 
quoniam tamen acutissimi sunt, etiam jure molestissimi perhibentur» 
Sed enim in Laurentio, fato ne dixerim, an inscitia, incuriaque medentium 
id erenit, ut dum curatio doloribus adhibetur, febris una omnium insidio- 
sissima contracta sit, quae sensim illapsa, non quidem arterias, aut venas, 
sicuti caeterae solent, sed in artus, in viscera, in nervos, in ossa quoque, et 
medullas incubuerit* Ea vero quod subtiliter, ac latenter, quasique lenibus> 
vestigiis irrepserat, parum primo animadversa, dein vero cum satis magnam 
sui significationem dedistet, non tamen pro eo ac debuit diligenter curata, sic 
hominem debilitaverat prorsus, atquc afflixerat, ut non viribus modo, aed 
corpore etiam pene omni amisso, et consumpto distabesceret. Quare pridie 
quam naturae aatiafaceret, cum quidem in villa Caregia cubaret aeger, it» 
repente concidit totus^ nuilam ut jam suae salutis spem reliquam ostenderet*. 

Quod 
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-Quod hirniD, vtt ^eitfpcr c'autissimus^ mtcFkgens, nihil prius Imbuit, quam N^ 

• tit afiimae modicum accerwrct, cui dc ^ontractis tota vita noxiis Christiano LXXVIL 
ritu confitefctur. Quern ego hoitrincm posted mirabundam', sic props 
audivi namnteiiny nihil sibi unquam neque majus, neque incredibilins 
tidom/ ({vram c^uomodo Laurenttud constans, pafatusque adversus mortem, 
i^ti)tte iiti^iirterritus, ct prsetcritdrum meminiisset, ct prstsentia dispensassct, 
*t de fhttttis Item religiosissime prudentissimeque cavisset. Noctc deia 
toie<Ka quicscenti, mcditantique, sacerdos adessc cum Sacramento nunciatur. 
Ibi vcro excnssus, Procu/y inquit, a me hoc absit^ paiiar ut Jesfdin tneum^ qui 
me jinxity qui me redemity ad usque cubiculum hoc venire : tollite hinc obfecr^ 
me quamprimum, tollite, ut Domino occurram. Et cum dicto sublevaitB ipse 
se quantum potcrat, atquc animo corporis imbccillitatem sustentans, inter 
familiarium manus obviam senior! ad aulam usque procedit, cujus ad genua 
prorcpens, supplexque ac lachrymans : Tune, inquit, mitissinie Jesu^ tu 
nequissimum hunc servum iuum dignaris invisere ? At quid dixi servum ? immo 
vero hostem potiuSj et quidem rngratissimumy qui tantis abs te cumulatus benefit 
disy nec tibi dicto unquam audiens fuerim, et tuam toties majestatem Userim, 
^od ego te per illam qua genus omne hominum complecterisy charitatem, qua-* 
que, te caliius ad nos in t err am dedupcity nostneque humanitatis induit involucris, 
qua famemy qua sitim, qua frigusy astum^ labor eSy irrisusy contumeliasy jfo- 
gelld et verberay qua postremo etiam mortemy crucemque subire te compulit s 
Per hanc ego te salutifer Jesu quasoy obtestorquey avertas faciem a peccatis 
tneis; ut cum ante tribunal tuum constiteroy quo me jamdudum citari plani^ sentio, 
non meafrauSy non culpa plectatury sed tua crucis merit is condonetur, Valeat, 
valeat in causa mea, sanguis ille tuus Jesu preciosissimuSy quem pro asserendii 
in libertatem' hominibusy in ara ilia sublimi nostra redemptionis effudisti^ 
Hsc atque alia cum diceret lachrymans ipse, lachrymantibusque qui ade- 
rani universis, jubet eum tandem sacerdos attolli, atque in lectulum suum^ 
quo sacramentum commodius administraretur, referri. Quod ille, cum 
aliquandiu facturum negasset, tamen ne senior! suo foret minus obsequens> 
exorari se passus, iteratis ejusdem ferme sententiae verbis, corpus ac sangui- 
nem dotninicum plenus jam sanctitatis, et divina quadam majestate verendus 
siccepit. Tum consolari Pctrum filium (nam reliqui aberant) exorsus, fer- 
ret aeque animo vim necessitatis admonebat, non defuturum caelittis patroci- 
nium, quod ne sibi quidem unquam in tantis rerum, fortunaeque, varieta- 
tibus defttisset ; virtutem modo et bonam mentem colcret, bene consulta 
bonos eventus paritura. Po^t ilia contemplabundus aliquandiu quievit, ex- 
chewis dein cseteris. eundem ad se natum Tocat^ multa monet, multa praecipit^ 

multa 
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N® mulu edoceti qus aMdam hru emmuetmts {dou emtua taawr (aiciitt«»dM. 
LXaVII. moBJt €t sapicntiaB singalaru, et taocdmoQifls ;. qiumim taiMa inmrn ^Hod 
nq|>b scire quidcm licuerit, adscribaitti Cwup. iaqak^ mi Petr^^ MKcegs$9iim 
U mium boftd ikAie agmsemt^ NfcmOim vemr, tu non mAm Jwtums mtthri^ 
iaU in kac Rifublica jis, qua fwt ^ ad baac jbm Jmeritmu. M ffmnimu 
civiisi ammseorpus eU (^toiajunk) muitmm tafitmm^ mquf rrrr gni tiwg^Mi 
potest^ memento in ejusmoJi varietatihis id tmsHiMm seqai smptr, fufd em 
quam bonettisnmism ifOeUiget, mmgispte umversitaiis, qtmm smtsuin . a^tufm 
rationem batfi§. Mandavtt et de fuoere, ut acilicet wn Cottni ezemplo^ 
ju9ta sibi fierenjy intra modiun videiicet eum qui privato conveiiiat. Veoit 
dein Tieino lAzarus v^sterj medicu» (ut quidem Tttum est) esperientisai* 
musi qui tamen sero advocatus ne quid inexpertum lelio^ietet, pxvciom* 
sima qu«dain gemmia ornne genus^ margaritisque conterendis medifamfiifta 
tentalKit* Quxrit ibi turn ex familiarjibua Laurcntius (jam enim admisst ali* 
quot fueramus) quid ille agitaret medicus, quid molirctur. Cui cum ego 
respondisaem, epithcma cum concinnare, pro pnecordia fovcrentur, aguita 
ille fttatim voce, ac me hilare intuena (ut semper solitua) ifeuf^ inquit, 
he$f4 Angele, eimul brachia jam exhausta viribus apgre attoliens, manus ambaa 
arctiesime prehendit. Me vero singultus lacbrjrmaeque cum occupa?issent» 
quas cebre tamen rejecta cervice conabar, nihilo ille commotior, etiam ai>* 
que etiam manus retentabat. Ubi autem persensit fletu adhuc pnepediri mc^ 
quo minus ei operam darem^ sensim scilicet eas, quasique dissimulaalsr 
omisit. Ego me autem continuo in penetralc tbalami conjicio fieotemj at-» 
que habenas (ut ita dicam) dolori et lachrjmis laxo. Mox tamen revertor 
eodem, siccatis quantum licebat oculis. Ille ubi me viditj vidit autem 
statim, vocat ad se rursum, quxritque perblande, quid Picas Mmin^^th 
suus ageret. Respondeo^ manere eum in urbe, quod vereatur^ ne illd 
81 veniat, molestior sit. At ego» inquit, vicissim ni Terear, ne molestum 
sit ei hoc iter» Tidere atque alloqui extremum exoptem, priusquam plane a 
vobis emigro. Yin' in, inquam, accersatur ? Ego vero» ait 1116, quampri- 
mum* Ita sane facioj venerat jam, assederat, atque ego qttequc9 juxta 
genibus incubuerami quo loquentem patronum facilius, utpote defecta jam 
vocula, exaudirem. Booe Deus, qua ille hunc hominem comitate^ qua 
humaniutCy quibus etiam quasi blanditiia excepit ? Rogavit primo, ignos- 
ceret quod ei laborem hunc injunxisset, amori hoc tamen et benerolcntiae in 
ilium suse adscriberet, libentius sese animam editurum^ si prius amtcisatmi 
hominis aspectu moxientes oculos satiasset. Turn sermones injecit urba- 
nos> ut solebat^ et £uxuliare^ Non nihil etiam tunc quoquc jocotua aohia* 

cum. 
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cvnif qniii utffoeqae inmaas floi; VMtm^ ait, SsUiHfSit mi lalMn tmrt iiee U^ 
mi turn diimf qm lusir&mplani UUhikfoim dbiolufssem. Ne tnultis* Abkrat LXXVII. 
▼U diim Fktt»9 cum Femritnais Hteronymus, insignia et doctrinal et sancti- 
monift W| cselestidque doctriiifle praedicator egregius, cobiculuni ingreditur, hor- 
tauir ut fideaa teaeat % Ule tcso tenere ae ait mconcvssam : ut qvam emenda<» 
tisaime poatbac vivere destinet \ acilicet factunim obnixe respondit : ut mottenk 
dcniquc^ at ncoeaae ait» aequo animo toUeret ; mhil vero, inqutt ille, jucundius^ 
aiquidemitaDeodecictam sit. Receddbathono jam, cum Laurentius, Heus^ 
tnquit, bcnedictiohem pater, priuaquam a nobia pioficisceris* Simol demisaoca* 
pite Tultuque, et in omnem piae religionia imagtnem fonnatus, subinde ad verba 
Ulius et precea, rite ac memoriter responsitabat, ne tantillum quidem fanii-> 
liarium Inctu, apcrto jam, neque, se ulterius dissimufainte, commotoa* Dicerea 
indietam cseteris, uno ezcq>to Laurentio, mortem. Sio scilicet unus ex 
omaihtta ipse nuUam doloris, nullam pertorbationis, nuUam tristidae signifi* 
cationem dabat, consuetumque animi v^orem, constantiam, a^uabilitatem, 
magnitudincm^ ad eztremum usque spiritum producebat. Instabant Medici 
adhttc tamen, et nc nihil agere videventor, offidosissime hominem vezabant^ 
nihil ilie tamen aspernaii, nihil aTersari, quod illi modo obtulisaent, noa 
quidem qooniam spe yitas blandientis iUiceretur^ sed ne quern forte moriena> 
Tel letiasime perstriogeret*. Adeoque fortb ad extremum perstitit, ut de sua 
quoque ipaius morte nonnihil caTillaretur, sicuti cum poirigenti cuidam 
cibum, rogantique mox quam placuisseti respondit: quam sokt morientk 
Post id blaode singulos amplexatus, petitaque suppliciter Tenia, si cui graTior 
fortCi si mokstior morbi vitio fuisset, totum se post ilia perunctioni summae> 
deougrantisque animae commendationi dedidit. Recitari dein evangelica 
iiiatoria cocpta est, qua scilicet irrogati Christo cruciatus explicantur, cujus 
iUe agnoscere se verba et senientias prope omnes, modo labra tacitus morens, 
modo languentcs oculos erigens, interdum etiam digitoruni gestu sigaifica*- 
bat. Fostxemo aigillum crucifixi argeateum, margaritis gemmisque magni* 
^co adoKnatijuni defixis usquequaque oculis intuens, identidemque deoscu* 
hna eqpirarit. Vir ad omnia summa natus, et qui flantem reflantemque, 
totiea fortunam, usque adco sit altema velificatione nooderatus, ut nesdas 
utrum secuadis rebus constantior^ an adTcrsis aequior ac temperantior appa* 
Xttcrit. logenio vero tanto ac tarn facili, et perspicaci, ut quibus in singulis 
cxcelkre alii magnum putant, ilk universis pariter emineret. Nam pro* 
.bitaten^,juacitiam, fidem, nemo arbitror nescit ita sibi LaurentiL Medida 
pectus atque animnm, quasi gratlssimum aliquod domicilium, templumque 
dckgisse, J^ia o^mitasi homanitas^ afiabilitas quanta fucrit,, caimia qua^ 
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N^ dam in cum totiiM p<^HiU, atqn^ cntiniusi pknc ordiimm bewvolcntU 

LXXVII. deciaratur. Sed enim inter haec omnU, llberaltUs fttmen» et iDHgtUficentU 
explcndescebat, quae ilium pene immortali quadam gloria ad I>eos it»qu9 
provexerau Cum interim nihil iUe fama^ dttntaxat cauas^ & iiQmtnia» omiUA 
vero virtutift amore per$equebatvr« Qoante aittcm literatoa hoaiinea studio 
complectebatur, quantum honorit » quantum eti^m TaretentMe onanibiu exhibe4 
bat) quantum denique oper« iaduatriseque aos oonquireadia toto orbe terra* 
rum> coemendisque linguae utrinaquc Tolomiiiibui poauir^ quaatotque iaioiire 
quam immanes sumptus fecit, ut non aetas modo h»e» avt hoc aecnluqi, sed 
posterttas etiam ipsa, maximam in hujus honodois interita jactwram fecerit* 
Cxterum consolantur nos mazimo in luotu liberi cjtia, tanto p^lve digoissimi, 
quorum qui maximus natu Petms^ vixdnm priomm et ▼igestmnm ingressoa 
annum, tantajam et gravitate, et prudeatia, ec autboritate noiem totius 
Reip. sustcntat, ut in eo statim revixisse genitor LauivtUMa existHnetur. 
Alter annorum duoderigtnti Joannes, et Qirdinalis ampUsaimus (quod 
nunquam cuiquam id setatis contigerit) et idem pontifici maximo, non in 
ccdesiae patrimonio duntaxat, sed in patriae qa<K]«e sutt dittoae legatus, 
talem tantumque se jam tarn arduia negotiis gertt,. et praestat, iM omnium til 
9t mortalium oculos converterit, atque incredibifem qua«dam, cm% fespoi^ 
surus planissime cat, expectationem concitaTerit. Tertius porro Jiifimius; 
impubes adhuc, pudorc tamen ac venustate, neque non probitatis, et ing<|A 
nii mtrifica quadam suavissimaque indole, totius sibi jam cititatis animoi 
devinxit. Verum ut de aliis in praesenti taceam, de Petro certe ipso cohW 
bcrc me non possum, quin recenti re testimonium hoc loco patemuift ad^ 
scribam. Duobus circiter ante obitum mensibus, cuM in sAo cubiculo se** 
dens (ut soiebat) Laurentaas, de Philosophia, et Uteris nobiscum fabula^ 
retur, ac se destinasse diceret reliquam setatem in its studiis mecum, et cum 
Ficino» Picoque ipse Mimndula consumere, procul sctticet ab ui4»e, et stre^- 
pittt \ negabam equidem hoc ei per soos cive» Hcere, qui quidem indte» yi«> 
derentur magis, magisque ipsius et consilium, et authoritatem ^eaiderafufti 
Turn subridens ille, jttqui jam^ inquit, wes nostras alumno two detegM- 
muSf atque hi eum sarcinam hancy et cnus omne^ rec!inabimus» Cumque eg4 
rogassem, an adhuc in adulescente, tantum ririum deprehendtsset, ut ei% 
bona fide incumbere jam possemus* Ego vero, ait ille, quanta ejus et quofh 
solida video esse fundamental laturum spero baud duhie quicqufd inaSJicaver6, 
Cave igiturputeSf Angeie, quenquam adhuc ex ncstris, indole Jvisse tanta, quantum 
Jam Petrus ostendit, ut sperem fire, atque adeo augureir (nisi me ipsius ingenU 
aliquot Jam e9^erimento fifeilermtj ne cm sit majorum suorum eoneessurus. Ab* 
que hujus quidem judicii praesagiique paterni, magnum profecto et clarum 
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•pecimen hoc iraper dedit, quod aegrotanti prae«to f uk semper, omiiiaqae per .N^ 
se pone ctiam sordida ministeria obivit, vigiliaruin patientissimas, et inedke$ LXXVH. 
nuDqaamquc a lectulo ipso patris, nisi cum maxime Respablica urget«t, afeDi 
passus, £t cum mtrifica pietas extaret in vultu, tancien ne morbum aut solL- 
citudinem paternam moerore suo adaugeret, gemitus omneis> et lachtymaS 
incredibiii virtute quasi devorabat. Porro autem, quod unum tristissima iu 
re pulcherrimum, ceu spectacalum Tidebamus, invicem pater quoque ipse 
ne tristiorem filium, tristitia sua redderet, frontem sibi extempore velut 
aUam fingebat, ac fiuentes oculos in iUius gratiam continebat, uunquam aut 
consfiernatus animo, aut fractus, donee ante ora natus obversaretur. Ita 
uterque, certatim vim facere afFectibus suis, ac dissimulare pietatem pietatis 
studio nitebatun XJt autem Laurentius e vita decessit, dici vix potest, 
quanta et hnmanitate, et gravitate cives omneis suos Petrus noster, ad se do- 
mum confluentes exceperit, quam et apposite, et varie, et blande etiam do- 
lentibus, consolantibusque, pro tempore, suamque operam pollicentibus re- 
spondent. Quantam deinde, et quam solertem rei constituendae faroiliari 
curam impenderit, ut necessitudtnes suas omneis gravissimo casu perculsas 
sublevarity ut vel minutissimum quemque ex familiaribus dejectum, difEden- 
temque sibi adversis rebus collegerit, erexerit, animavcrit, ut in obeunda quo* 
que Republica nulli unquam, aut loco, aut tempori, aut muneri, aut homini 
defuerit, nulla denique in parte ceosaveiit. Sic ut eam plane institisse jam 
viam, atque ita pleno gradu iter ingressus videatur, brevi ut putetur paren- 
tem quoque ipsum vestigiis consecuturus. De funere autem nihil est quod 
dicam. . Tantum ad avi exemplum ex prxscripto celebratum est, quemad- 
modum ipse, ut dixi, moriens mandaverat. Tam magno autem omnis ge- 
neris mortalinm concursu, quam magnum nunquam antea meminerimus. 
Prodigia vcro mortem ferme hacc antccesserunt, quanquam alia quoque 
vulgo fcruntur. , Nonis Aprilibus, hora ferme dici tcrtia, triduo antequam 
animam edidit Laurentius, mulier, nescio qus, dum in sede sacra Mariae 
novelise, qu3e dicitur, declamitanti e pulpito dat operam, repente inter con- 
fertam populi multltudinem expavefacta, constcrnataque consurgit, lym- 
phatoque cursu, et terrificis clamoribus, Heus ieta^ inquit, nWj, an bunc 
non cermtis ferodentem taurum^ qui templum hoc tngens flammat'u cornibm ad 
terram dejictt ? Prima ponpo vigilta, cum ccelum nubibus de improviso foe- 
daretur, continuo Basilicas ipsius maaumas fastigiumt quod opexe miro 
singularem toto terrarum orbe testudinem supereminet, tactum de coelo est, 
ita ut vastae qusepiam dejicereotHr moles, atque ip^ eawpotisstmum partem, 
qua Medicae convisuntur se^^ vi-qi|adam ^^isxiMitPM^^is^t marmora im- 
^iO^. II. 3 ^ mania 



N^ mania torquerentur* In quo illiid etiam pneacito non camit, qood inan- 
i*XS}ni* rata una pila^ quales aliaeque in eodem fastigio oonspiciuntur, ezcusaa ful* 
mine esty ne non ex ipso quoque insigni proprium ejus familix detrimentum 
portenderetur. Sed et^illud memorabile, quod ut primum detonuic, ttatim 
quoque serenitas reddita. Qua autem nocte obiit Laurentiusi stcUa aolito 
clarior, ac grandior, suburbano imminens, in quo is animam agebat, iUo 
ipso temporis aiticulo decidere, extinguique visa, quo compertum deinde est 
eum vita demigrasse. Quin excumsse etiam faces trinoctio perpetue de 
Faesulanis montibusi supraque id templum^ quo reliquiae conduntur Me- 
dicae gentis, scintiUasse nonnihil, moxque evanuisse feruntur. Quid? 
quod ct Iconum quoque nobilissimum par in ipsa qui publice continentur 
carea^ sic in pugnam ferociter concurrerit» ut alter pessime acceptus, alter 
etiam leto sit datus. Arreti quoque supra arcem ipsam, geminae perdiu ar« 
sisse flammz, quasi Castores feruntur, ac lupa identidem sub moenibus ulu* 
latus terrificos edidisse. Quidam iUud etiam (ut sunt ingenia) pro mon- 
stro interpretantur, quod excellentissimus (ita enim habebatur) hujus aeta* 
tis medicus, quando ars eum praescitaque fefelierant, animum desponderit» 
puteoque se sponte demerserit, ac principi ipsiMedicac (sivocabulum spectes) 
familiae sua nece parentaverit. Sed video me, cum quidcm multa, et magna 
reticuerim, ne forte in speciem adulationis inciderem, longius tamen provec* 
turn, quam a principio institueram. Quod ut facerem, partim cupiditas 
ipsa obsequendi, obtemperandique tibi optimo^ doctissimo prudentissimoque 
Iiomini, mihique amicissimoj cujus quidem studio satisfacerci brevitas ipsa 
in transcursu non poterat : partim etiam amara quaedam ^nlcedo, quasique 
titillatio impulit, recolendae, frequentandaeque ejus viri memoriae* Cui si 
parem stmilemque nostra aetas unum forte atque alteram tulit, potest audac- 
ter jam de splendore nominis et gloria, cum vctustate quoque ipsa conten- 
dere. Vale 15, Cal. Junias ifccccLXXXXii. in Fmulano Rusculo. 



N^LXXVni. 
Rime Ji Jacopo Sanazxaro. 
NiUa Morti di Piir Leone^ JHedicx 
Sfisalper la mortt del gran Lotmzc dd MeJ&ciJu gittato in un poxzo a Carreggu 

)}• La notte, che dal ciel carca d'obblio 

XJEXVIIL Sol poftartregua a' miscri mortally 

Venuta 
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Vcnutaerapieto8aialpismgermio: N>® 

£ gil con r ombra delle sue grand' ali LXXVHL 

II volto delia terra avea coTerto ; 

£ tacean le contradcy e gli animali ; 
Quando me lasso, e di mia vita incerto^ 

Non so com'> in un punto il sonno prese 

Sotto V asse del ciei f reddo^ e scoycrto. 
£d'ecco U Terde Dio del bel paese, 

Amo, tutto-eievatosopraTonde 

S' ofierse agli occhi miei pronto, e pakse. 
Di limo nn manto avea sparso di fronde, 

£ di salci una selva in an la testa i 

Con la qual gli occhi» el nso si naseonde. 
Oime, Fiorenza, oime, qual rabbia i questa ? 
-. Venla gridando : oime^ non ti^ rincrdbbe i 

Con Toce parentosa^ unufca> e mesta. ^ 

Fietosa aggl ver te Tracia .sarebbe % 

Pietosi i fieri altar di qiiella terra j 

La qual sol un Busiri al suo temp* ebbe. » 

Ben fosti figlia tu d' ingiusta guerra ^ . 

Ben sei madre di sangue ; e piu sarai^ 

Se vendetta dal del non A dissemu ) 

Indi rivolto a me, flisse^ Qie fai? 

Fttggi le mal fondate, ed empie mora. 

Ond' io tutto sm^ito mi destai. 
■ £ tanta ebbe in me fbrza la paura) 

Che scon^lia^o^ e ^1, piesi 1 cammino 

Senz' altra scorta che di notte oscunu 
£rrando sempre-andai fin al mattino^ 

Tanto, ch' allpr. da lunge up' ombra scorsi 

Ch' in abilQ TOQifi di pe^grino.. 
Al volto, ai fssti,;e4 aU' andar m! accorst 

Che spirtp era di pacei al ciel amico ; 

Onde piii raittp per vederlo io corst* 
E, mentre in arrivarlo io m' a^tico» 

£i riprese la via per entro un bosco^ ^ 
Sempre guardando me con volto oblico. 

311 jt Non 
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y Non mi toIsQ it inedtr qitelT aer foacot 

l^IXVUL Che '1 ]uiiic dd siio aq>elt#€n pwr taatof 

Che basto ben pes ilirlt^ Iq d toaomOf 

O gloria di Spolcfeo; atpeUa dquaoto : 
£ vokndo aeguiie il mto lemMact 
La Ittigua u iett& vinta dal piaiuou 

Allor Toltosn; ed to : O Pier Leoni» 
Ricominciai aiat cim iti%lMr leoa^ 
Che del mondo •apcaki ogoi 4 

Deh daoMii^ queita vha idma^ e i 

Per qual demttto mo jteato tt ^ifloque, 
Che volesti nerir eon si ^gtin pewi I 

Qual ft! (ao denr ml eor li naoqv 
Qual eHKQ idtgno a Don <ttsar a mxixm 
Del coFp^ tui>9 che ^n tonCD -cbbMiirio giaoqae ? 

Che ti val, 4e 1 tuo tMnio ogtff akco Ylaf8> 
Che r ingegtii^y « 'I valof ? at P iilttm* «ta 
Con la Tita )» gloria insicRio estitiae» 

O padre^ o signer mio, V ^lacir cfi foff«» 
Come ttt sai, non i pemesso sH' alma % 
Ne far si dee, se 1 del non vuole ancora ; 

Che '1 diapregiar deUa terrena safana 
A quel con pitf vergogna si dttdxcc» 
Che pi^'braman <f enoraver h palma. 

Ogni rira del mondo, ogni pendke 
Cercai, rispose ; e femmi nn altro Ufiue 
Filotofia ; ciie snol iar P ubm felioe* 

Per lei le sette errant!, e I'altit fiase 
Stelle poi vidi, e le fertvne, e i htif 
Con quante Egitto, e Babiionia tcriaaeA 

E piu luogh' altri aaaai mi fur moatmti i 
Ch' ApoQoy ed Eacnlapio in la hOT arte 
Lasciariqnastuiaeednii edintentatL 

Vobta il nome tAi& ^r ogfii parte } 
Italia il aa ; die mesta eggi aovpim^ 
Bramaiido il anon dde pamdc apaitit. 



Peift 
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Per6 chi 9^ ragtoa bea dritto minif N^ 

Potra. Viedcr ch^ in ua si ceko poto LXXVIIL 

Nqa trava:ipQo omsii di^dtgno* od in^ 
Dunque da te rinso^i Oigoi «oftpejtto» 

£ se d^ mmr mio i' tnfunia io porto^ 

Sappt cbe pur da' me non fa '1 difetto : 
Che, mal ^jsio gndo, to fui aospioto^ e mott» 

Nel fmioi^ <graii po^xo os^eniby e eipo 1 

Ne mi vabe al pregar onpc acboite : 
Che queLiapooe^ e ftimuleftto liq>o 

Non z$^tikai/wwon -& voei ufnane, * * 

Qttando ft&. mi laandd nel gran dinipo* 
O dubbj fatiy owrti invoke, e atraoe, 

O mente agnara, e ckoa al proprb damio, 

Come-ibr tue diFeae tosuke, e iraae I 
Previsto avex ben do V oceuko ingamia 

Ch' al mio morif tesaea I'avani iavidia^ * 

E 8ape» ^' era^ghinto aU' nltim' aano. 
Ma credeiida ftiggir Pmius o Nwnidi% 

& P^ba ml partii, venendo in loeo 

Ove, laiMS trofai A«de, t pesfidia% 
E qnal farfalk.ri^cleaiatofocoy 

Tirata dal volefi si ricondvce, 

Tamo^ d/al^ le pafe amaro fl gioco: 
Tal mi moM** io oovrendo alia mb luce i 

Lorenzo, dico ; il< ciii vaiore^ c'l senho 

A tutta Italia fa maestro, eduee.' 
Cosi le stdle in me lor foma fenno. 

Or n,. mente ingannata ^ in te ti fida ; 

Che maoTer croii il del eon picciol cenno^ 
Qoell* alma profvideasia ckc *1 cielguida, 

Non Tutrf ch* umano in^egno tnteikker poaaa 

L' ammi«a0do aegtetb ove ^ abnida*. 
£ non put tol che aete in ^pKSta fbaia,. 

Ma gli Angeli non haimo aaeor tal graaa^ 

Qoantanqne acttdu aian di €«rae» e dToasa, 

Di 
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N* Di contcmplar ciascun 8* allegnt, e sazia 

1-21XVIII. Ncl sommo Sol i pur quelle leggi eterne 

Lasciando a parte, il ciel loda, e ringrazia. 

Tanto 81 aa la au, quanto deceme 
L' alto oMitor. Colui che piii ne Tobe, 
Or geme, e mugghia nelk notti inferne* 

Quando dal corpo mio Talma 81 tGiQbey 
Non k gra? 6 '1 pardr } ma V empk £una 
Che las^ava di ae qua giu» le dobe. 

. Ne d' altro umanci a Dio or ai richiama : 
Se '1 feci, ae '1 penaai, ae fui nooaafeCt 
Ttt ciel, tu veriti^ tu terras eidama. 

O mal nata avarisia, o aote ardents . 
De mondam teaor, che aempre cre8ci: 
Miaer chi dietro a te wm^ mal non aenle. 

Or va, infelice ; a te ateaaa rtm^rcad : • . 
Foi che fab sensa te piu lieta vita ^ 

Le fere Tagh^^ e gU augellettt^ e i peaci. 

Ma quella man che 'o me fu tanto ardiia^ 
Per ch' e cagion che il mondo oggi m' iacolpe 
Contra mia Toglia a profetar m' invita* . . i 

lo dico che di queaUj e d' altre colpe 
Vedrasai di la sa ^renir vendetta. 
Prima che '1 torpo mio 8i 8iier?e» o apolpe. 

Macchiare, ahistolta, e aangiunaria setta, . 
Macchiar cercasti un nitido cristallo,, 
Un' alma in ben oprar 8incera, e nettat 

Sappii crudely ae ndn purghi '1 tuo faUo» 
Se noB ti Tbigi a Dio» sappi ch' V v^g^o 
AQa raina tua breve intcnrallo ^ 

Che caderl qud cato antico seggto, - ' 
(Qneato mi peaa,) e fimnL condoglii 
La viu che del mal a* eleaae il peggio. 

Poi volse i paasi, e disac : : Qgelk spogli^ 
Che ib gittatat ed or di tomba i pnrZp 
Ben vetri con pieti chi la raccogUa. 
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Ma.cfae pid questo a me ? pur V alnia e yirt, Vf^ 

Ed onorata nei superni chiostn, LXXVIIL 

Ove uaiana yirtii per fede arrWa : 

Ivi convien che '1 suo ben far si mostri. 



.:V^-v^^//v ■■:•• 

>v:>5- •.;•'*'•■ JSx DkrU rnmym cujuidam F/orentim, qu$i efciai in BiUiaiinca Magliabe^ 

'// *:.- ^'V* • '^JJ^ I5i 8. d' Aprilc 149a; in Domenica circa ore 5. di nottc mori il Magni- N*^ 
r ! ? • -^ • -fico Lorenzo diPicro di Cosimo de* Medici, a Car^i^ d* cti d'anni 44. non . LXXIX» 
: "i /V •' finiti, il quale era stato malato circa a mesi due d' una strana infermiti^ con 

;V.^- >;...- . grandissimi dolori di stomacoe dicapo, che mai potettono i Medici conoscere 
v : ^ ^; * iir. . li sua malattia. DubitOBsi di veleno, e massime perche un Mess. Pierlione 
: . '! V.'i ''I .da Spuleti singolarissimo Medico, die era stato alia cura sua in tutta la malat- 
• : .tia, la mattina seguente dopo b sua morte, fu trorato essere stato gittato in 
^ ; ,. / ;>un pozzo a* S. Cenragio alia Villa di Francesco di Ruberto Martelli, dove 
/ i,^./; .,;•; era stato trafugato, perche certi famiglj di Lorenzo V avevano voluto am- 
V ;/ . V''<:K- ' . \;' inazzare, per sospetto che non avesst awelenato Lorenzo^ ma non se ne yedde 
. •. .' "■ . '. ";. . •.'.• \i^no alcuno. 



NOLXXX. 

Joanna Cardinalis df Medici, 
Magnijlco viro Petro de* Medicis. 

OAftlSSIME frater mi, ac unicum nostrae domus columen. Quid scri- N^ LXXX. 
baoif nii frater. praeter lachrimas pene nihil est, perche considerando la fe- 
lice memoria di nostro Padre essere manchata, flere magis libet, quam quid- 
piam loqui. Pater erat, ac qualis Pater I In filios nemo eo indulgentior: 
teste non opus est, res ipsa indicat. Non mirum igitur, se mi dolgo, se pi- 
ango, se quiete alcuna non truovo, ma alquanto, mi frater, mi comforta, 
che ho te, quern loco defuncti patris semper habebo. Tuum erit imperare^ 
meum vcro jussa capessere : farannomi e tua comandamanti sempre sommo 

piacere 



U^ LXXX. piacere supra quamcredi^potesi. Fac perietdum: iiii{>Mi; nSiil est^ quod 
jussa retardem. Oro tamciiy mi ^etre, is velis e^se in diniies^ in tuos prae- 
scitim, qualcm desidero, beneficucn, afiabilenit comeoh 13>eralem, con le 
quali cose non e cosa cbe nen si acquisci, e noo si tonserH* Non d ricordo 
questo, perche mi diffidi di te, ma perche cosi mio debito richiedc. Con- 
firmant me multa ac consolantur, concursus lugentiom domom nostram 
facttts, tristis totius urbis ac meats fack^ firi>licus luctuSf et caetera id ge* 
nas plurima, quae dolorem nugna ex parte icYant i ma quello^ che piu che 
altro mi confoitfly i V habere it. nel qnak tvm m confide^ ^uaina faeit^ 
mente dire non posso. Di quello^ eke arrisi si debba tractaie con N. S, 
non s' e facto nulla, perche cost e paruto meglio : piglierassi un' altra via, 
secondo che per k kttete dcUi Imbascialoii intenderai : credo si pigjieti um 
modo et piu comodo, et piu facik, el quale* ut quod mihi Tidesur, ti satis^ 
kxl. Vale : nos quoque* ut possuflMiSii yalemusii Es Urbe die la* Aprilii 



Laurentk d^ Midids* 
A hagno a Vtgnone^ Filius Petrus d^ Meiktu 

N^LXXXI. MaGNIFICE Pater, &c. IiHesi da Ser Pievo par una sua, che hebbt 
hiermattina, quanto desideravi si facessi circa la venuta di Messer Hermolao, 
el quale venne hieri dopo mangtate, et quasi ex improviso, che non se ne 
scppe nulla, se non forse un' hora innanzi. lo git andai incontro, et da 
quattro o cinqu' altri in fuora non vi yenne altri, et bisogno, che gli smon- 
tassi air osteria, cbe ancora non era ad ordine la stantia, che yi si meno poi 
a pii. Subito che io fui smontato, tomai da lui per invitarlo, come mi era 
suto scripto, et visitarlo, et per intcndere quanto voleva stare qui ferau>^ tiy 
vitailo per hoggi, et intesi non stava piu qui che oggj, et domanc cayatcava 
per essere domane sera a Poggibonsi, o in luogo,. che V altro di desini in 
Siena, dove non posso intcndere se si fermerau Koi Io habbiamo hoggi 
convitato, che non si potria dire, quanto lui lo ha havuto a caro* Rabbia« 
mogli dato in compagnia a tavola chi lui desiderava, oltra qucUi che lui ha* 
veva seco, che haveva un suo fratcllo carnale, un Segretario di San Mafco^ 
et un Dottore. Di qui vi fu el Conte dalla Mirandola, Messer Marsilio, M. 
Agnolo daMontepulcianOf et per torre un cittadino, et non uscire di parente 

I et 
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et letterato, togliemmo Bernardd RiiCetl»>. che non so se habblamo facto N^ 
bene o male. Dipoi che bavemmo desinato, li monstrai la casa, le ine4aglie, L XXXT , 
vasi et cammet, et in summa ogiu costf per ins&io al gtardino, di che prese 
grande .piacere, benche non credo s' intenda. molto di scultura. Pure gli 
piaceva assai la notitia et V antiquita deiie medaglie, et tutti si maravigliava- 
no del numero di si buone oose, dec. Di Tui non vi saprei dire particulare, 
se non che e un homo molto elegante nel parlare. per quello i« ne intendo. 
Ajutasi delle lettere, et fassene honore et in rubare motti, et in dime ancora 
in Latino. Lo aspecto lo vedrete, che non puo essere migiiotet ^^ secondo 
i facti. Temperato in ogni sua cosa, et pare ne habbi bisogno, che pare 
molto cagionevole et debole di complexione. Ha nome di experto in rebus 
agendisj ma non pare consoniho queste cose insieme^ che piu presto pare da 
ceremonia che no. Non potrebbe monstrare, piu che si faccla,^ essere vos- 
tro amico, et credo sia^ et molto gratamente ha ricevuto ogni honore, che 
gli e stato facto, et non punto'alla Veneziana, che non pare di la se non al 
vestire. Ma secondo che dice ha grandissimo desiderio di vedervi^ et dice 
volere divertere per trovarvi ed abbracciarvi : hovelo voluto sigoificare se a 
voi facessi per proposito di aspettarlo, che dice havere commissione etiam di 
salutarvi da parte della sua Signoxia. Qui gli e stato facto honore publico da' 
cittadini, et ristorato del lasciarlo smontare all' Osteria, et stamane innanzi 
venisse a desinare visito la Signoria con molte grate parole, le quali non 
scrivo, perche credo Ser Niccolo ve le scrivera lui, che cosl gli ho decto. 
Fuvi un poco di scandalo, clie nel rispondere el Gonfaloniere grese un po* 
CO di vento presso al fine, et cosi si resto senza troppa risposta, che credo 
nello animo suo se ne. ridessi, et ab uno didicerit omnesj che cosi se ne do- 
leva hoggi qualchuno de' nostri. Circa V onore non so che mi vi dire altro. 
£1 convito come gl' ando faro fare una listra all' Orafo, & ve, la niandero 
forse con questa, se lo trovano. Jacopo Guicciardini si sta. cosi presto un 
poco pcggio che no } che hieri gli venne un poco d' accidente di tossa, et 
sputo cosa, secondo dicono quelli sua* molto strana, et pure inoltra con gV 
anni in modo, che a lungo andare, a mio juditioj quod absit, io ne dubito 
piu presto che no. La Contessina sta bene, et ha gia tre sdloppi, et seguita 
di purgarsi : et tutta V altra brigata di qui sta benissimo. Non vi scrivo nuU 
la della Ubreria, perche* rispecto alia venuta dello Imbasciator^ sono a quello 
medesimo che V altro di. Raccomandomi a voi. Firenze a di iq. di Maggio 
1490. 
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N«LXXXn. 

Tiii Vespaiiam Sirmst* 
Ad Angelum Poetam. 
Em. Ed. Aid. 15 13. 

N^ ANGELE9 siquis crit, laciymosi plena doloris 

LXXXn. Qui ttta non tristi carmina (ronte legat, 

nie feras inter saevit in rupibus ortus, 

Aspera duritie vincere 8axa potest. 
Non ego talis in hoc, sed amici fletibus angory 

Inuneriti quem sors vexat acerba mali. 
Certe dignus enrs hominuniy coclique favore, 

Nee tali casus convenit iste viro. 
In te consumpsit yires fortuna nocendo^ 

Nil superesty ut jam possit obesse tibi. 
Sed licet in tenaes concesserit irrita ventos 

Intempestitra spes tua moite Ducis^ 
Nee promissa Patris servct tibi Filius haereSy 

Abstuleritque tuas GaUus adulter opes 
Non tamen ista ralent rectam infortunia mentem 

Eripere, et virtus inviolata manet. 
Candidus ille viget morum tenor^ et pia vitas 

SimplicitaSf nullis est labefacta dolis, 
Parsque tui melior fraudem praedonis iniqui 

Despicity ac ferrum^ terribilesque minas. 
Namque sacros inter celebraberis^ Angele, rates, 

Seraque posteritas scripu diserta leget« 
Et clarum toto stabit tibi nomen in orbe. 

Donee in aequoreas Rex Padus ibit aquas. 
Dura fuit rerum jactura, ut scribis^ at iUud 

Tri&te magis, versus tot periisse tuos. 
Namque domum, et vestes^ nummosque^ et prxdia siquia 

Perdidit, hacc aliqua sunt reparanda via. 
CasuSf et indulgens hominum pnesentia multis 

Amissas duplici foenore reddit opes. 
Quia tibi restituet non exemplaribua uUis 

Traditai per longas carmina facta moras ? 

Qnorom 
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Quorum siqua manet memori tub mente reposu N» 

Pars tibi, plura tamen pectore lapsa reor. LXXXIL 

Atque iu susceptos frusdra est labor ille, jacetque 

Claromm in tenebris fama sepulta Tirum. 
Quo 6tf ut indigoer, doleamquey impune quod aosus 

In te sit tantum barbarus iile nefas. 
lUe sacras xdes potuit spoliare^ Dcosque 

Qui vertit duras in tua damna manus. 
Non ilium pudor» aut pietas, aut gratia mo?it» 

Nee Tindex magni terruit ira Dei* 
£t bona Pieridum dextro tibi numine parta^ 

Sacrilega rapuit barbara turba manu. 
Sed non parva mali restaot solatia^ quod non 

TTUius culpae eonseius ipse tibi es. 
Adde quod illustres multi graviora tulerunt 

His> quae tu patens, nee meruere virL 
Respice Threicii fatum miserabile vatis. 

Est et Arioniae cognita causa fi^ae- 
Exul, inops, degens in amaris Naso querelis 

Finiit extremam per mala multa Diem. 
Hos praeter facile est aliorum exempla referre. 

Quae quoniam tibi sunt nota, sllenda puto. 
Sed tamen ad vatem pauca haec de Yatibus istis 

Dicta velim, quamvis fabula trita foret. 
Quod petis egregii pictas spectata Casellae 

Et fayet, et voto est officiosa tuo. 
Nee tibi Castellus Regi gratissimus, et qui 

Rectum amat, optatam ferre negabit opem. 
Nos quoque, si precibus quidquam» studioque valemus. 

Si quid apud magnum est gratia nostra Ducem, 
Hoc erit omne tuum, nee non curabimus, una 

G>nsulat ut rebus Regia cura tuis. 
Caetera semper agat, quamyis dignissima laude 

Borsius, baud minor hac gloria parte venit. 
Quod bonus afflictis succurrere novit, et idem 

Magna solet mentis praemia ferre viris. 
Sxpius hoc alii senserunt, Angele, rursum 

Ad yivas sitiens ipse recurris aquas. 

3 M a Robertus 
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N'^LXXXliL 



Robertas Ubaldinui Je GaUiemo^ Domimcaft^ FamUki M^^uichtfi de obitu 

N^ SEPULTURA Domini Ange^ P^Himii. Item nc memorta oblivioni dc- 

LXXXI IL tur omnlno, ubi jacct corpus clarissimi, ac docttMimi, ct eloquemissimi viri 
Domini Angeli Politiani, Canonict CathcdntKs Ecclesiac Fbrenttnae, hie 
mihi suprascrtpto Fratri Roberto visinn est justvm, et bontixn, aimotare lo- 
cum scpulturae suae, quoniam et teneor, quum fnerit ipse miM olim magis- 
ter, et ego illi discipulus, et ejtts mfirmitati frequenter interfui, urn cum ve- 
nerando Patre, Fratre Domioko Ptsciensi) fiamiliari saio, ac etiam morti eju8» 
imo et qui post mortem ipsiu^i ptopriis manibuS) ex comeiissione Reverendt 
Patris, Fratris Hierony mi Savonarolae, l^errariensts, GencraKs Vicarii tunc 
Congregationis nostrae S, Marci^ dedi eidem habitum Ordinii nostri, et indui 
corpus cjusdem habitu ill», quern antca in rita optaterat et pecierat, et sc- 
pulturam apud nos requisi^iat* Uodc et Domini Canonici Ecdetiae super- 
scriptae ad funus ejus venerunt una cum oinoibus Fratnbvs aostri Conyen- 
tus. Hue detulere corpus ipsius de vohintate etiam s«ae sorocis, et quo- 
rumdam nepotum ipsius, qoi tunc aderant ea de caoaa Floacndnae urbi, et 
pro tunc sub deposits quodam in capea una in Ceemcterio secubrxim, quod 
juxta Ecclesiam nostri Conventus est, et sub ea portioiie, quae in Coeme- 
terio ipso est, et in capite portionts ipsius juxtt Akarei quod ibidem est^ fuit 
conditum ipsum corpus habitu nostri Ordinis vestitum. Sed post quum 
nullus sUtenentium suorum adimplessct, quod dixerant, facieikfo sibi or- 
natum sepulchrum ad memoriale perenne, fuit sepuhum in dicta capsa 
in sepulchro, quod ibidem est commune, ubi Fratrcs sepefiunt cos, qui 
apud nos sepeliri petunt, et locum sepulturae apud nos mhrime habent* 
Obiit autem praefatus Orator suiismus, atque Poeta insignis de mense 
Septembris, credo quod in principio iUius mensis, non tamen memoria mea 
hoc tenet adamussim, sed de anno Domini 1494. eo annoj quo Comes 
Mirandulanus, cujus eti^un familiari consuetudine utebatur, et ante ipsius 
obitum per duos menses, et obiit in domo horto, qui dicebatur Giardinus 
Dominae Claricis olim uxoris magnifiei Laurentii de' Medicts. Fuerat enim 
praeceptor Petri filii majoris natu ipsius Magnifiei Laurentii. Et haec ad 
memoriam rei sint, &e. 

Discorso, 
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Stj^^JawiHUas a nmrU df Al$uandro de* Mtdiciprimo Duca di Firenzi. 

8E io avessi a giustificare Ic mie azzioni appresso di colore, i quali non san- N^ 

no^ che cosa 3ia Ijiberta^ p Tirannidcj io m* ingegnerci di dimostrare, e LajUuV- 

pcovocare con ragionii come gli uomini non devon desiderare cosa piu del 

viver politico, e in liberta, trovandosi la politica piu rara> e manco durabile 

in ogni akra sorte di Governo, che nella Republichc, e dimostrarei ancora, 

com^ essendo la Tirannide toitalmente contraria al viver politico, ch' ei dc- 

vonO parimente odiarla sopra tatte le cose : E com* egli e prevaluto altre 

volte tanto pia questa opinione^ che quelli^ che hanno liberata la loro Patria 

dalla Tirannidc, sono stati reputati d'egni de*^ second! onori dopo gli Edifica- 

tori dl qaella. Alk avehdo a parlare i chi sa, e per ragione, e per pratica^ 

cte la Lilerih e bene, e la Tlrannide i male, presupponcndo universale, ' 

parlero particolarmente della tnia azione, non per domandarne premiOj ma 

per dimostrare che non solamente io ho fatto quello, a che e obligato ogni 

buon cjttadino, ma che io.averdi mancato & alia Patria^ & a me medesimo^ 

se io non 1' avessi fatto, 

£ per cominciarmi dalle cose piu note, io dice che non e alcuno, che 
dubitiy che il Duca Alessaudro, (che si chiamava dt* Medici,) non fusse Ti- 
ranno della nostra Patriae se gia non son quelli, che per f^vorirlo, e tener la 
parte sua ne divenivan ricchi, i quali non potevan pero essere, ne tanto ig- 
noranti, ne tanto accecati dall' utilita, che non conoscessero^ ch' egli era 
Toranno. Ma perche ne tornava bene a loro in particolare, curandosi poco 
del Publico, seguitavano quella fortuna ; i quali in vero erano uomini di po- 
ca (^ualita, & in poco numero, tal che non possono in alcun modo contra- 
pesare il resto del Mondo, che lo' reputava Tiranno. Ne alia vcrita, perch*' 
essendo la Citta. di Firenze per antica possessione del suo popolo libera, ne 
scguita^ che quelli, che la comandano, che non sono del popolo, per co- 
manddrla sono Tiranni, come ha fatto la Casa de' Medici, la quale ha otte- 
nuta la superbrita delia nostra Citta per molti anni con consenso» e partici^ 
pazione della minor parte del popolo : nc con tutto questo ebbe ella mai au- 
torita, . se non limitata, insino a tanto che dopo molte alterazloni venne Pa- 
pa Cleiueote VIL coxv quella violenza^ che s^ tutto il Mondo, per privare 
deiU liberta la sua Patria, e fame questo Alessandro Padrone; il quale giunto^ 

ohc 
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N^' che fu in Flrenze, perchd non si avetse i dubitare, s' egli eraTiranno^ levaU 
IiXXXIV. via ogni civtltk^ & ogni rdiquia^ e nome di Republican e come fosse neces- 
sario per esser Tir^nno non esser men' cmpio di Nerooei ne meno odiatore 
degli uomini, b lussurioso di Caltgob, ne meno crudele di Falari, cerc5 di 
superare le sceleratezze di tatd, percbe oltre aiie crudelti usate ne' dttadini^ 
che non furono punto inferiori alle loro, 8uper6 (nel far morire la Madre) 
rempieti di Nerone, perche Nerone lo fece per timore dello stafto, e della 
vita sua, e per prevenire quello, che dubitara non fusse fatto k luL Ma 
Alessandro commesse tale sceleratezza solo per mera crudelta, e inumanit^ 
come io diro appresso ; ne fu punto inferiore a Caligola col vilipendere, bef- 
fare, e straziare i cittadini con gli adulterii, con le violenze, con le parole 
villane, e con le minacce, che sono \ gli uomini, che stiman T onore, piu 
dure 'i sopportarcy che la morte, con la quale al fine gli perseguitava. Su- 
perb la crudelti di Fahri di gran lunga, perche dove Falari puni con giusta 
pena Perillo della crudele invenzione per tormentare, e far morire gli uomi* 
ni miseramente nel Toro di Bronzo, si puo pensarep che Alessandro V ave- 
rebbe premiato, se fosse stato al suo tempo, poichc lui medesimo cogitava, 
e trovata nuove sorti di tormenti, e morti, come, murare gli uomini vivi 
in luoghi cos! angusti, che non si potessero, ne voltare, n2 muovece, ma 
si potevan dire murati insieme con le pietre, e co* mattoni, e in tale stato 
gli faceva morire, e allungare V infeliciti loro pid ch' era possibilc, non si 
saziando quel mostro con la morte semplice de suoi cittadini, tal che i sei an* 
ni, ch' egli visse nel principato, e per libidine, e per avarizia, e per ucdai- 
oni, si posson comparare con sei altri di Nerone, di Caligola, e di Falari, 
sciegliendoli per tutta la vita loro i piu scelerati, i proporzione pero della 
citti, e deli' imperio, perche si troverik in si poco tempo essere stati cacciati 
dalla patria loro tanti cittadini, e perseguitati, poi moltissimi in isilio, tanti 
essere stati dccapitati senza processo, e senza cause, e totalmente per vani 
sospetti, e per parole di nessuna importanza, altri essere stati avelenati, e 
morti di sua mano propria, b de' suoi satelliti, solamente per non avere a vetw 
gognarsi da certi, che 1' avevano veduto nella fortuna, in ch' egli era nato^ 
e allevato, e si troveranno in oltre essere state fsitte tante estorsioni, e prede^ 
essere stati commessi tanti adultcrii, e usate tante violenze, non solo nelle 
cose profane, ma nelle sacre ancora, ch' egli apparira difficile a giudicare 
chi sia stato piu» 6 scclerato, e impio il Tiranno, 6 paziente, e vile il popoio 
Fiorentino, avendo sopportato tanti auni cosi grave calamiti, essendo all' ora 
massime piu certo il pericolo nello starsi, che nel mettcrsi con qualche spe» 
ranza a liberar la patria^ e assicurarla per 1' avenire. Pero quelU, che pe»> 

sano, 
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sano^ che Alessandro <ion si doTesse chiamar ilranno, e per essere stato y 
messo in Firenze dall' imperatore, qual* c opinlone chc abbia autorita d* in- LAX XI V. 
veadfc degli 8tati> che gli pare^ s' ingannano, perche quando V imperatore 
aUna cotesta antoritsk, egli non V ha da fare senza giusta causa, e nel parti- 
colare di Firenze egli non lo poteva fare in nessun modo essendoci ne' i capi* 
toli, ch' ei fece col popolo Fiorenttno alia fine deir a$8edio del 1530, ex- 
pressainente dichiarato, che non potesse mcttere quella citta sotto la servitd 
de' Medici ; oltre che quando ben P imperatore avesse avuta atttoritk di farlo, 
e non 1' avesae fatto con tutte le ragioni^ e giustificazioni del Mondo, tal 
ch' ei fusse stato piti legitimo prencipe del Re di Francia, la sua vita dissoluta, 
la sita ayarizia, la sua crudelt^ 1' arrebbono fatto Tiranno : il che si puo ma*- 
nifeatamente conoscere per 1' esempio di lerone, e del leronimo Siracusano ; 
de' quail V uno fu chbmato Ki, e V altro Tiranno, perch' essendo lerone di 
quella santitk di vita, che testificano tutti gli scrittori, fu amato, mentre 
visse, e deuderato dopo la morte sua da' suoi cittadini, ma leronimo suo fig- 
littolo, the poteva paxere piii confermato nello stato» e piu legitimo medi- 
ante la successione, fu per la sua trista vita cost odiato da' medesimi cittadini, 
cb' q[li visse, e mori da Tiranno^ e quelli che 1' ammazzarono^ furono lo- 
dati, e celebrati^ dove» s' eglino avessino morto il padre, sarebbono stati bia- 
•imati» e reputati parricidi i si che i costumi son quelli, che fanno divenire 
i prencipi tiranni contro a tutte 1' investiture^ tutte le ragioni, e succession! 
del Mondo. M^ per non consumar piu parole in provar quello, ch' h 
piu chiaro del sole, vengo k risponder a quelli, che dicono, ancorch' egK 
fusse Tiranno, che io non lo dovevo ammazzare, essendo io suo servitore, 
e del saogoie suo, e fidandosi egli di me, i quali non vorrei, che portasshio 
altra peua dell' invidia, e malignita loro, se non che Dio gli facesse parenti, 
servitori, e confidenti del Tiranno della loro Patria, se non d cosa troppo em* 
pia.desiderare tanto male ad una Citta per la colpa di pochi, poiche cercano 
di oscurare la buona intenzione con queste caluunie, che quando le fussino 
vere, non avrebbono elle forza alcuna di farlo, e tanto pi&, che ia sostengo^ 
che io non fui mai servatore di Alessandro, ne lui era del sangue mio, i 
mio parente, e .prover6, ch'. ei non si fido mai dt me voiontariamente* In 
due modi si puo dire, che uno sia servo, o servitore di un altro, 6 pigliatido 
da lui premio per servirlo, 6 per essergli fedele, o essendo suo schiavo> per- 
che i Sttdditi ordinariamente non son compresi sotto questo nome di servo, 
e di servitore ; che io non fussi schiavo ad Alessandro h chiarissimo, si come 
i ch^ro ancova (a chi si cura di saperlo) che io, non solo nan ricevevo pre* 
mio, 6 stipendio alcuno, ma che io pagavo a lui la mta parte delle gravezee^ 

come 
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N* ^ome gli aUrl citudini ; e $'egli cfedeTa» di0 io (nm tuo tucUito, o raywdo^ 

L^^XiV. perch' cgli poteva piu di me, ei dovette conoaeete ch' ei %* ingamant 
quando ooi fummo del pari» si cbe ao non fui imii» ne potcvo esser ohiamato 
suo $ervitorc. Ch' cgli non fu^se ddU caaa de' Medici, e mio paseofie a 
i))anifcsto> perch' egli era nato di una donna infioia, e di yilieaiino.atato^ da 
Colle VcccfaiQ, in quel di Roma» che servira in caaa di Lonmao agli ultimi 
$ervizi della ca^a, ed era maritata a un retttirale, e infin qui e nunifieaduimo* 
Dubitasi, se il duca Lorenzo in quel tempo, ch' e^i em Fuopictto, ebbe 
che fare con quetta serva, e s' cgli accaddc, non aooadde piu d' una volta i 
ma chi e co$i imperito del conaenso degli uominii e della legge, ch' ec non 
sappia, che quando un donna hk marito, e ch' ei tia dove. lei,' ancbovchf 
ella sia trista, e ch' ella esponga il oorpo 8uo alia libidine di ogn' uno, chs 
tutti i figliuoli, cb' ella fa, son serapre giudipati, e aono del marito ? perche 
_/ le leggi vogliono conservar 1' onesta, quanto ai pud. Se duaque questa 8Ci> 

ya da CoUevecchio (delta quale non sa sa per la sua nobifiti ne iKanet ne 
cognome) era maiitata a un vettunle, e qucsto e manife«tt> e nou> a tutto 
11 mondo, Alessajadro, tecondo le leggt umane e dtviqe, era figliuolo di quel 
TCtturale, e non del duco Lorenzo, tanto ch' egli non aveva meoo altro in-* 
teresse, se non ch' cgli era figliuelo di un vetturak delta oasa de' Medlar 
Ch' cgH non al fidas^e di mc» lo pvoro, perch' egli non. voile mai acconsentire, 
che io portassi anni, ma mi tenne sempre disarmato, comelaoeva git altri 
citudini, i quali.egli ayeva tutii a aospetto. Oltre k questo mai si Bdh meco 
aolo, ancor che io fussi sempre aenz' armi, e lui armato, cbe del eontinuo 
ayeva acco tre o quartro de' suoi aatcUtti ; ne quella notte, che fu V ultima, 
si sarcbbe fidato, se non futse stata la sfrenata sua libidine, die 1' occccd, a 
lo fcce mutare contro a sua voglia proposito, ma come poteva egU esaere, 
ch' egli si fidasse di me, ^he non si fido mai d' uomo del mondo? percbd 
non amo mai persona, e ordinariamente gli uomini non si posson fldare, at 
non di qu^plli, cbe amano. £ ch' egli non amasse mai persona, aoei ch^ 
^li odiassfi ogn' unc, si oonosce, poich' egli odid, e perseguii^ con vdletiii 
j 6 insino alia morte le oose sue proprie, che gli dovevano easer piu carci doi 

I la Ma(fare, et il caidinale Ipolito de' Medici, cb' era riputato suo CitgiiKH 

Io non vorrei, che la grandt zza dolk acelerateeza yi faccase peneare, eht 
•queste coae fuasono finte da me per aggravarl^, perche io son tanto lontano 
da)l' averU finte, che io le dico piu aonpUcemente, che io poaao, per non It 
fare piu iacredibili di quelle, ch' elle sono per natunu Ma di queeto ci eono 
ininiti teatimonii, infiniti examini, la fama freachtsatma, d* onde ri a) 
per^oerto^ cbe. queato moatro, qucatoj>ortento, free avekaara h pfoprn Ma* 

I drc. 
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iref non per altra causa^ se non perche virendo ella, faceva testimonianza N^ 
della sua ignobilta, perche, ancorc^e fusse stato molti anni in grandezza, LXXXIV. 
egli P ayeva lasciata nella sua porerta> e ne' suoi esercizi a layorar la Terra 
sin tantOj che quei cittadini, che avevan fuggica daila nostra citti la crudel* 
ta, e r avarizia del Tiranno insieme con quelli, che da lui n* erano stati 
cacciatiy volsono menare all' imperatore a bbpoli questa sua Madre per 
mostrare a sua maest), d' ond' era nato colui, il quale ci cooiportavai che 
comandasse Flrenze. J^IV ora Alessandro non scordatosi per la vergogna 
della pieta, ed acnor delh Madre (quale lui non ebbe mai) ma per una sua 
innata crudekk, e feriti^f commesse, che sua madre fusse morta avanti, 
• ch' ella andasse alia presenza di Cesare, il che quanto li fusse difficile, si 
pu5 considerare, immaginandosi una vecchia, che stava a filar la lana, e da 
pascer le pecore : e s' ella non sperava piu ben nessuno dal suo figliuolo^ 
almeno la non temeva cosa si inumana, e si orrendai e se ei non fusse stato, 
oltre il piik crudele, il piu insensato uomo del Mondo, ei poteira pure con- 
durla in qualche luogo segretamente, dove se non V avesse voluta tener da 
madre, la poteva tener almanco viva, e non ?oler all' ignobilti sua aggiug* 
nere tanto Titttperio, e cosi nefanda sceleratezza. E per tomar a proposito 
io concludo, che, perche lui non zmb sua madre, ne il cardinale de' Mo- ' 
diet, nh alcuno altro di quelli, che gli erano piu congiunti, che egli non 
amo mai akuno, perchi, come io ho detto, non ci possiamo noi fidare di 
quelli, che noi non amiamo ; si che io' non fui mai suo servitore, ne pa- 
rente, ni lui mai si fidd di me. Ma mi par bene, che per esser male infor- 
mal, & per qualche altra rispetto, dicono, che io ho errato ad amazzare 
Alessandro, allegandone le sopradette ragioni % mostrino eiser molto meno 
informati delle leggi ordinate contro a Tiranni, e delle azzioni lodate dagli 
uomini, che hanno morto infino i proprii fratelli per la libcrta della patria : 
perche se le leggi non solo permettono, ma astringono il figliuolo ad accu- 
sare il padre in caso, ch' ei cercht di occupare la Tirannide della sua patria, 
non ero io tanto piu obligato a cercar di liberar la patria gia serva con la morte di 
uno, che quando fusse stato di casa mia (che aon era) a loro modo sarebbe stato 
bastardo, e lontano $, o 6 gradi da me ; e se Timoleone si troTO ad ammazzare 
il proprio fratello per liberar la patria, c ne f u unto lodato, e celebrato, che ne e 
ancora, perche areranno questi raalevoli autorita di biasimarmi i Ma quanto all' 
ammazzare un che si fidi (il che io non dico di aver fatto) dtco bene, che se io 1' 
avessi fatto, io non avrei errato, e se io non 1' avessi potuto fare altrimenti, 
Favrei fatto. Io domando a questi tali, se la loro patria fusse oppressa da un 
Tiranno, se Io chiamerebbono a combattere, o se gli farebbono prima in* 
VOL. II. 3 o tendercj 
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N^ tenderer chc lo voleasino amzstfc, o oe cgUno aodrebbooo delibenti per 
l»X^^IV. ammazxarloy sapendo di aver ancor loro a oiorire, o vcro, sc ccrchcrebbono 
di amraazzarlo per tutte le viC| e con tutti gU inganni, e con tutte le atra- 
tegemaie^ pitrch' egU reatasac iiiorto» e loro vivi. Qoanto a me* io penso^ 
cbe non ptgliarebbono br iga di amnaszaxlo neir ua modo^ e neir altro« ni 
•i pii6 credere altrimenti; p^cbe biaainaoo, die io ho preao quel modo, 
ch' era pii^ da pigliare : te queMo oonaenso, e questa iegge, che e fra gli 
ttomioi santissima, di non ingannare chi ai £da, fusse kvata via, io credo 
certo che aarebbe peggio eaaere uomo, che beacia, perche gli uomini manche* 
rebbono principahnente ddia fede, deU amicisia, del conaorzio, c della mag* 
gior parte delle qualiti, che ci fanno auperiori agli animi bruti, eaaendo che « 
Bel resto iina parte di loro d di piM for^e dt noi, c di piu vitai e manco aotto* 
poati a caai, e alle neceaaita umane ; ma non per queato vale la conaeqtiensa,che 
qoeata fede^ che qoeata amicixia ai abbia da oaaervare ancora con i Tirannig 
perche ai come loro pervertooo, conlbndono tutte le leggi> « tutti li buoai 
coatnmi, coai git uomini aooo obligati coatro a tutte le leggi, e tutte Tuaaze 
•ercar di levargK dt terra, c quanto primft lo fanno, tanto piu aono da 
lodare. Oerto aarebbe una buona legge per i Tiranni queata, che vorrebbero 
tHtrodttire, bm cattiva per il Hondo, che neaauno debba oSendere 11 Tiran- 
■o di quellt hi out cglt ai fida, perche fidandoat egli di ogni iinO| nonpotreb* 
be per vigoie di queata noatra legge eaacr ofieao da peraonai e non avrebbc 
biaogno di guardie, o fortezse ; a) che io ooncludo» che i Tiranni in qualua- 
que modo ai ammazzino, aiano ben morti. Io vengo ora a riapondere a 
quellii che non idicono gia, che io faoeaai CRoie ad ammazzare Aleaaapdro, 
ma che io errai bene nel modo del praceder poi dopo la morte ; a* quali mi 
aara un poco piu difficile riapondere, die a gli altri, perche V evento pare, 
che accompagni la loro opinione, dal quale loro at muovono totalmente, 
aenz' aver altra conaidcrazione, ancoiche gli uomini aavii aiano cost alieni 
dal giudicare le coae da gli evedti, che gli uaino lodat le huone, e savie G{)e- 
razioni, ancorche V effetto sortiaca triato, e biaaimar le triate, ancorche lo 
aortiacano buono. Io voglio oltre a queato dimoatrare, non aolo, che io 
non potevo far piu di quello, che io feci, ma ancora, che ae io tentava altro, 
che ne risultava danno alia cauaa, e a me biaaimo. Dico dunque, che il 
fine mto era di liberar Ftrenze, e V ammazaar Akaaandro era il mezzo. Ma* 
perche io conoacevo, che queata era un' impreaa, che io non potevo condor 
aolo, e communicarla non volevo per il pericolo nunifeato, che ai corre in 
allargar coae aimil, non tanto della vita, quanto del non poter condnrle a 
fine, io mi riaolVfcttt a £ti da me, finche io potetti £uce aenaa k coinpagoia,« 

%ttando 
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quando lo non potevo far piu da me cosa alcuna, alP ora allargarmii e do- N^ 

mandare ajuto, il quale consiglio mi succcssc fdiccmcnte fino alia morte di Jt-XXXTv . 

Alessandro, che insino iiV ora ero stato sufficiente a far quanto bisognava^ 

ma d' aliora in qua cominciai ad aver bisogno di ajuto, perche io mi tro- 

vavo solo senz* amici, e confidentii e non avcndo altre armi, che quelta 

spada, con cui V avevo morto. Bisognandomi dunque domandar ajuto, non 

potevo 10 piu convenientemente ^erare in quelli di fuora^ che in queUi di Fi- 

renze ? avendo visto con quanto ardore e quanto animo loro cercavano di riavere 

la loro libert^i e per il contrario cun quanta pazienzai e vilta quelli^ ch' erano 

in Firenze sopportavano la »ervitU| e sapendo^ che gli eran parte di quelli, che 

nel 1530 si eran trovati a difender cosi virtuosamente la loro libert^i e che il 

resto erano Fuorusciti volontari, d' onde si poteva piu sperare in loro, che 

in quelli di dentro, poiche questi vivevano sotto la Tirannide, e quelli vole- 

vano piu tosto esser liberi, che servi ; sapendo ancora, che i Fuorusciti erano 

armati^ e quel di dentro disarmad. In oltre tenendo per certo, che quei di 

fuora volessono unitamente la liberta, e sapendo, che in Firenze vi erano 

mescolati molti di quei^ che volevano la Tirannide, poidi^ si vidde poi, 

(che vale il gtadicar dagli eventi,) che in tutta quella citta in tante occasion! 

fu chi si portasse, non dico da buon cittadino, ma da uomo, fuorche due, 

o tre ; e quefti tali che mi biasimano, pare che cerchino da me, che io ave- 

vo da andar convocando per la citt^ il popolo alia liberta, e mostrar loro il 

Tiranno morto, e vogliono, che le parole avcsson mosso quel popolo, il 

quale conoscevano non esser stato mosso da fatti. * Avevo io dunque a le- 

varmi in spalla quel corpo a uso di Facchino, e andar gridando solo per 

Firenze, ccMoae i pazzi? Dico aolo, perche Fiero mio servitore, che neli' 

ajutarmdo ammazzare si era portsato coe) animosamente, dopo ii fat to, e poi 

cK' egli ebbe a pensar il pericolo, cb^ egU avea corso, era tanto avilito, che 

di lai non potevo disegnare cos' alcuna, e non avevo io a pensare, sendo nel 

mezzo deUa guardia del Tiranno, e si puo dire nella medesima casa, dov' 

eran tutti i suoi servitori, e essendo la notte un lume di luna splendissimo, 

di aver io a essere, o preso, a morto prima, che io avessi fatto tve passt fuora 

dell' uscio ? e se io avessi levatagli la testa, che quella si poteva celare sotto a 

un mantello^ dove avevo io a indirizzarmi essendo solo, e non conoscendo in 

Firenze alcuno, in chi io confidassi ? chi mi avrebbe creduto ? perche una 

testa tagliata si transfigura tanto, che aggianto il sospetto ordinario, che 

banno gli uomini di esser tentati, o ingannati, e massime da me, ch' ero 

tenuto di mente contraria a quella, che io avevo fatto^^ io poteva pensare di tro- 
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N^ vir prima uno, che mi ammazzasse^ che ano, che mi credesse, e la morte 

LXXXI V> inia inquelcasoimportavaassai, perche averebbc data riputazione alia parte 
contraria, e a quel]!, che volevano la Tirannide, potcndo parerc, cho in quel 
moto fusse in parte la morte di Alessandro vendicata, e cos) procedendo 
per quel verso, io potevo piu nuocere alia causa, che giovare ; pero io 
fui di t'anto contraria opinione di costoro, che non che io publicassi la morte di 
Alessandro, io cercai di occultaria e piu che io poteva in queir istante, e 
portai meco la chiave di qucUa stanza, dov' egli era rimasto morto, come 
quello, che averei voluto, se fusse stato possibile, che in un mcdesimo tempo 
61 fusse scoperto, che il Tiranno era morto, e che i Fuorusciti crano mossi 
per venire a ricuperar la liberta, e da me non resti, che co&i non fusse. 
Certi altri dicono, che io dovevo chiamar la guardia del Tiranno, e mos* 
trarglielo morto, e domandar loro, che mi conservassono in quello stato, 
come successore, e in somma darmi loro in preda, e di poi, quando le cose 
fussono state in mio potere, che io avessi restituita la Republica, come si con- 
▼eniva. Questi che la discorrono per questo verso, almanco conoscono, che 
nel popblo non era da confidare in conto alcuno, ma non conosoono gia, 
che se quei soldati in quel primi moti, e per il dolore di veder morto il loro 
signore avessono morto me (come e versimile) che io avrei perso insieme la 
vita, e Tonore, perche ogn' uno avrebbe creduto, che io avessi voluto far 
Tiranno me, e non liberar la patria ; da! qual concetto, si come io sono sta« 
to sempre alienissimo nel mio pensiero, cos) mi sono ingegnato di tener lon« 
tani gli animi degli altri^, si che nell' un modo io avrei nociuto alia causa, 
e neir altro all* onor mio : ma io confessarei facilmente di avere errato, non 
avendo preso uno di questi, o simiii partiti, se io non avessi avuto da pensa- 
re, che i Fuorusciti dovessero finir meco V o)>era, che io avevo cominciata, 
perche avendoli io visti venire cos) francamente I Napoli con tanta riputazi* 
one, e con tanto animo, e cosi unitamente a ridomandare la loro liberta in 
presenza del Tiranno, ch* era non solo vivo, ma Genero dell* Imperadore, 
non avevo io a tener per certo, che da poi, ch' egli era morto, che V Impe- 
radore era in Spagna, e non a. Napoli, ch* eglino avessono a raddoppiare, e 
la potenza, e V animo che io avevo visto in loro, e che dovessono ripigliare 
la loro libertjl, dove non avessono piu constrasto i Certo che mi parrebbe di 
essere stato maligno, se io non avessi sperato questo da loro, e temerario, se 
io non avessi preso questo partito. Io confesso, che non mi venne mai in 
considerazione, che Cosimo de' Medici dovesse succedere ad Alessandro, ma 
quando io V avessi pensato^ o creduto^ io non mi sarei govcmato al altrimentl 
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dopo la morte del Tiranno> die come lo feci, perche io non mi sarei mat N^ 
immaginato, chc gli uomini (chc noi rcputiamo Savii) dovessero preporre alia LXXXIV. 
vera presente gloria^ la futura incerta, e trista ambizione. 

Egli e altrettanta diflkoltk dal discorrer le cose al farle, quanta ne e dal 
diacorrerle inanzi al dopo : Pero quelli che discorrono ora cosi facilmente 
quello, che io dovevo fare all' ora, se^ si fussono trovati in sul fatto, avreb- 
bono un poco meglio considerato quanto era posslbile sollevare un popolo^ 
che 81 trovava in corpo una Guardia» e in capo una Fortezza, che gli era 
di maggiore spavento, quanto la cosa era piu nuova, ed insolita a Firenze» 
tanto piu era a me difficile, che oltre al portare il nome de' Medici, ero in 
concetto di amatore della Tirannide ^ e cosl quelli, che discorrono le cose 
dopo il fatto, veggono che le sono m'al succe^e : se mi avessino avuto a 
consigliare all' ora, quando eglino avrebbono visto da una banda tanta dif« 
ficulta, e dair altra i Fuorusciti con tanto riputazione, e tanto numero, co« 
81 ricchi, cosl uniti per la liberta, come tiitto il Mondo crcdeva, e che non 
ayessono ostacolo alcano al tornare in Firenze, poiche il Tiranno era levato 
via, io credo, che sarebbono stati di contraria opinione a quella che ora so- 
no, e in somma la cosa si riduce qui, che dove volevano, che io solo disar- 
mato andassi svegliando, e convocando il popolo alia liberta, e che io mi 
oppones^i a quelli, ch' erano di contraria opinione (il ch' era impossibile) 
io lo volevo fare in compagnia de' Fuorusciti, e col favore degli uomini del do- 
minio, quali io sapevo, ch' erano la maggbr parte per noi. £ se noi fussimo 
andati alia volta di Firenze con quella celeritaL, e risoluzione, che si ricercava, 
not non trovavamo fattoci contro provedimento alcuno; ni V elezione di 
Cosimo (che era si mal fondata, e cosl fresca) ci poteva nuocere, o impe- 
dire. Se dunque io avessi trovati i Fuorusciti di quell' animo, e di quella 
prontezza (ch' era perd la maggior parte di loro, ma quelii che potevano 
manco, non avendo altre qualiti, che di esser Fuorusciti) nessuno neghe- 
ra, che la cosa non fusse suceessa appunto, come io mi ero immaginato, il 
che si puo provare, e con molte ragioni, che per non esser troppo lungo, 
si tralasciano ; e per il caso di Monte Murlo, perch^ dopo molti mesi, che 
dovevano, e da poiche eglino avevano lasciato acquistare agli avversarii tanta 
riputazione, quanto loro ne avevano perduta, succedess' egli di liberar Fi- 
renze, se la malignity, e 1' innctta ambizione di pochi non avesse dato 
agli avversarii quella vittoria, che loro stessi non speravano mai, e che quan^- 
do si viddero vincitori, non potevano ancor credere di aver vinto : tanto che 
i Fuorusciti perderono un impresa, che da ogn' uno era giudicato, che noa 81 
potesse perdere. Pero chi non vorra di nuovo giudicare dagli eventi^ conos- 

ccrii^ 
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H^ eerii cbe air ora ef^no avreblxMi limetio Firenze in fibertiL^ se ai fvaaono 
'^^^^^'^^^ tapud governare> tanto piu era la coaa certa^ le dopo la moite di Akseandro 
itnmediatamente avesaono fatto la mcta della tfiorzo^ che feciono all' ora, e 
che non fecero^ quando cglino dovevaiiOi perche non volsono j che altra 
fagione non ae ne pu5 aasegnare. Ancofa voglio con&tsaie a quesd tali di 
esaermi mal governato dopo la morte di Aleaaandro* ae loro confessano a me 
di aver fatto quel medcsimo giudizio in quell' instante, cb' egUno inteaeroy 
che io r avevo morto, e cbe io mi era aalvato* ma ae feciono all' ora giudizio 
contrarioj e ae parve all' ora^ cbe io aveasi fatto assat ad ammazaarlo, e sal- 
Yztmi, e ae giudicarono (esaendo nteiti fuora tanti cittadini* e cpsl potently 
e di taota riputazione) che Firenze avesae riavuta la liberty io non voglio 
concedere loro orai cbe si ridicbino, ne cbe pensino, cbe io mi partissi di 
Firenze per poco animo, o per sovercfaio destderio di viTere^ concibsiacosa- 
che oni stimerebbono di troppo poco giudizio, se Toleasino, che io avessi in- 
dugiato tnaino all' ora a conoacete» che quello> che io trattava era con pe* 
ricolo^ ma ae conatderaTano» che' io non penaai niai alia salute mia pi4 di 
foello e ragionevole pensarri, e se io me ne andai di poi a Constantiaopoitt 
io Io fecif quando io vidde le cose, non solo andate a mal cammino» ma dia* 
peratei e se la mala fortuna non mi avease perseguitato infin U» forse quel 
▼iaggio non sarebberiuacito vano. Per tutte qncste ragioni io poaso piu toa* 
to rantarmi di aver liberata Firenze^ avcndola laaciata aenza Tiraflnoi che 
non posson loro dire, cbe io abbia naancato in conto akunoi perche non 
aolo io ho morto il Tiranno, ma aono andato io medesimo ad essortare^ c 
aoUecitare quellii che io sapevo> che potevano, e penaavo^ che volle^sino 
fare piu degli altri per la liberta della patria loro. £ che colpa dunque • 
b mia, se io non gli ho trovati di quella prontezza, e di quell' ardore, ch' 
Cglino dovevano essere ? o che piik ne posso io ? Guardisi in quello, che io ho 
potuto far senza V ajuto d' altri, se io ho mancato. Nel restonon domandatc 
degli ttomini, se non quello, che possono, e tenete per certo, che si mi f usse 
atato poasibile fare^ che tutti i cittadini di Firenze fussero di quell' animo 
verso la patria, che dovrebbono, cbe cosl, come io non ebbi riapetto per 
le?ar via il Tiranno^ ch' era il mezzo per conseguire il fine propostomi, e 
metter a manifesto pericolo la vita mia^ e lasciar in abbandono mio padre, 
mio fratello, e le mie cose piu care, e metter tutta la mia casa in quella ro* 
vina, ch' ella ai trova al presente, che per il fine stesao non mi sarebbe tanta 
£atica spargere il proprio sangue, e quello de' miei insieme, essendo ccrto^ 
che ne loro, ne io averessimo potuto finire la vita nostra piik gloriosamcnte 
in aervizao dcHa patria. 
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DEO LIBERATORL 

Per non venire piu in potere de' maligni inimici miei, ove, oltre ifX essert N^ 

stato ingiustamente e crudelmente straziato, sia costrctto di nuovO) per vio« LXXZV... 

lenza di tormentiy dire akuna coea in pregiudizio dell' onore dell' innocentt 

parenti, et amici miei, la qual cosa e accaduta a qucsti giorni alio, sventu^ 

rato Giuliano Gondi : lo Filippo Strozzi mi sono deliberato, in quel modo 

chc io posso, quantunqne duro (rispetto all' anima) mi paia^ con le taie 

proprie mani finire la vita mia : L' anima mia a Iddio, somma miserecordia^ 

raccomando, humilmente pregandolo, se altrodarle di bene non vuole, che 

le dia almeno quel luogo dovt Catene Uticensej e ahri simili virtaom aomini: 

hanno fatto tal fine. 

Prego D. Giovan di Luna castellano, che mandi a torre del mio sangue 
dojfo la mia morte, e ne Faccia fare un migtiaccio^ mandandolo a Cibo cardi- 
juOe^ sffine cbe at ^tti iax Imoote di qiieUa^ che Bttliare noa ai h potuto in 
vita, perche altro grado non gli manca per arrivare al p o ntcfica to, a die esso- 
si diaonestamente aspin: £ lo prego che faccia sepellire il mio corpo ia 
Santa Maria NoveHa, appretso a quoUo <deUa mia dotma, quamb che n6» mi 
8tar6 dove mi metteranno s Prego bene i miei Figliuoli che osservino il 
testamento fatto da me in CastcUot il quale e in mano di Benedetto Ulivieri^. 
eccetto che la partita del Bandino ; E sodisfare ancora al signor D. Giovaa 
di Luna di molti comodi da lui ricevuti, e apese fatte per me^ non V avendo- 
sodtsfatto mai di co&' alcuna ; e tu Cesare con ogni rivetiensa ti ptego t' in« 
fiormi meglio de' modi dclla povera cittk dlFirenze, riguardando altrimenti^, 
che tu non haifatto al ben di q}ielia,ae gia il.fiae tuo non e di ravinacla. 

MnHppm Str(ncza,jamjim moritums., 
Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossihus.uUor. 
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Fbrence. I have prefcriccl this portrait to that publiihed by Fabroni, after Ghlrlandajo, as 
bearing a greater retcmblaiice to tbc medallioot that remaio of Lorensoi and as being nort 
confomioUe to tfat deKtiptioB of hie pcnoQ by Vatori and others. 

Title PAoi-^The arms of the Medici family* 

Cbaf. I—Fortrait of Coeao dc* Medici, ffom Pootorow. Tbe cmblcai in the ravenc was adopted 
by Cosno in tcfereace to the death of his ton Ciovaoni de* Medici^ in i^i, and the hopes 
which he cotertaijied from his sunrirbg offspring* 

CiiAr* lJ««The Cmirtp or Toornaacnt of Lorcnao, Itom the ancient edition* without date, of the 
poem on that subject by Leca PuJd. 

Cbay. IlU-Portrdt of Ciuliano de* Medici, with hit seal, as preierred in the Stroeii library. 

Cbap. IV— The Medal struck by Antonio PoUajuolOy on the conspiracy of the Pasai. 



Cbav. V^A Bacchanalian Sceaoi fiem an enti^ gem in the aAmne FArmttaaar, in aUnsien to the 

Zjid or VOL. I— Medallions of Marsilio Fictno, and Lutgi Pold. The former from the Fnmptus* 
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Tit LB PAOS«*The Iwfnu^ or device assumed by Loreneo dc* Medid| and which gcnerdly accora« 
panies Us portrait. 

Cmap. VI«-MedsHion of LorentOy with the emblem of Florence In the reverse* as given by Adlmari 
in his edition of the Cmmm* Cwr/vr. P^ttUit^f of Polttiaoo, N*f$X, 17(9. 

Chap. VII-^MedaUion of Politiano^ with the emblem of Study as the reverse $ from the same work* 

Chap* VIII^The Palace of the Media u Florence* erected by Michdosai, and now the residence of 
thelinMlyof Riccardi. 

CSAP. IX— Portrait of MichelagBolo Boonaroti, from the original print of Giulio Bonasoniy published 
by Goriy in his edition of the life of Michdagnolo* by Coodivi* Fht* 1746* wliere the editor 
hm errooeottfly attribntad It to Giulio Romano. 

CnAP. X— Portrait of Leo X. after Raffaello* with his arms and pontifical emblems. 

t»9 OF tol. If.— M e d a l of Niccolo Vdori* thg first historian of Lorenao de* Medici* wkh the arms 
of his fiuitly* aocicntty called RiMtichelli* from the Fsmiilit nthiii Fitrmim of Scip. AminU 
rato* Fkr. 1615. 
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instructs Lorenzo, t. 72 

ode addressed to him by Pditiano, i. 203 
summons a eonvention at Fkurence 
against Siztus IV. i. 209 

Gbobgb •f'TrihU^itd^ his dispute with 

cardinal Bessarion, i. 53 

Ghibebti Lonmcof his works in sculp- 
ture, i. 63. ii. 188 
Giostra of Lorenzo and Giuliano, i. 91 
Giotto, character of his paintings, ii. 178 
Gbanacci FrtmctscOf a fellow-student 

of Michelagnolo, ii. 203 

his talents, ii. 214 

Greek academy instituted at Flo* 

rcncc, ii. 77 

Gbocin fVilUam^ a student at Flo* 

rence, 11. 84 

Gbosso Niceoky called // Cafarra^ his 

works in iron, ii. 215 

Guarino Veronese, an eminent scho- 
lar, i. 22. ii. i^ 
his researches after the remains of 
ancient authors, i. 29 
Gnelphs and Ghibeliaes, i. . 4 



iisrou^iL 



H 
Hawking, poem on, by Lor. de* Med«>u ftSi 
Htrmapbrodhut^ a licentiotts work of 
Beccatellit i* 51 

I 
Iknocent VIII. his elcflion to the 

pontificate, and character, ii. 17 

Lorenzo gains his confidence, ii. iS 

he prepares to attack the king of 

Naples, ii* 2S 

iipposed by Lorenzo* ii.. 25 

is reconciled to the king» ii. 27 

threateiu him with fresh hostilities, ii. • 35 

pacified by Lorenzo^ ' ii* 3 7 

his death, u. 246 

I84BSLLA of Aragon, her miplials 

with Galeazsa Sfona, duke of 

Milan, ii- 154 

anecdote respectiag hAF, ii. 155 

Italian laaguage, itt degradation, i. 240 

revivors of it in the XV. century, i. 242 

Italy, its pditical state, i. 123. it. 4 

general tranquillity of, ii. 46 

invaded by the French, ii. 249 

L 

LANniNO Christofiro^ instructs Lor. 

his character, 

Disputationes CamaUttlinsiSf i. 
his poetry, 

his commentary on Dante^ 
his edition of Horace, 
LaiJi of Lorenzo de' Medici, 
Lao X. «. Giovanni de' Medici. 

age of ii. 283 

Library of S. George at Venioc found'. 

ed by Cosmo de' Medici, i. 18 

Laurentian, established, i. 37 

its progress, ii. 59 

plundered by the French, ii. 25^ 

restored, ii. 284 
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i. 64 
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104 


ii. 
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Library of S. Marco at Florence 
founded by Niccolo Niccoli, i. 

of the Vaticaxu founded by Nicho- 
las v: i. 

LiNAC.£R TXfl/Ktti/, Studies the Greek 

tongue at Florence, ii» 

Lip PI Filiffo, the elder, favoured by 

Cosmo de* Medici, , , u 

monument erected to him by- Jjh- 

renzo, ii» 1S4 

Filiffop the younger^ faispaiAdlisa, u* t8y 
Livv, researches after his writings, u 28 
Loui$ XL of Fraacet nefotiatfi for die ' 
l y ta ix iage of the danf&ia with «: 
daughter , of the king of Naplos, i» 154 
adviifs LoroizQ pef, ta« attend the 
congress of Cremona, < ii* 

LucatTivi» J l K O v ^ y -of hii^rks, i. 

' M . 
Madalena, daughter of Lorenzo^ 
marries Francesco Cibo, ii. 

Maffei Antemioy an s^ccomplice in the 

Pazzi conspiracy, i. i8x 

RaffoiUoy kindness of Lorenzo to 
him, ' i. 206 

Mahomet II. captures Constanbbo* 
plci i. 41 

captures tjie island of Negropont, i« 133 
captures Otranto, i, $30 

his death, ii« 8 

Malatesta lUberto^ commamds the 

Florentine troops, , i» 216 

enfi^gcs in the service Af the pope> ii.^ 11 

his death, iL 12 

Mahitti Giam$ox$B0f u 21 

studies perspective, it. 183 

Manirbdi Gdbtt9,hif tragical death, ii. 16^ 

MANTaevA Jbukrm^ hk engravings, ii. 223 

Masaccio, favoured by Cosmo de^ 

Medici, 7. 6% 
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Mazimis Cat:»luiiii\ bh ypexa qa tke • 
^storatiqu. q£ 0^ jteademy at 
. Pisa, ii. 107 

^SDici familyylukiquity'oG: i. 7 

1 fiadire of their inflaence bx Flo- 



i 



f- 135 
i- ?37 
11. 250 

ii. 269 
11. 277 
of 
ii. ^95 



sonrcds 'df thdir'irealeli, 

* ' flielr commercial concerns, 

othfcr sources of their revenue, 

* Expelled from Florence, 
£heir adherents decapitated, 
restored to Florence, ' ' 

Medici Alestandro de*^ natural son 

•" Lorenzo, duke of Urbino, 
■ assumes . the . sovereignty of. Flo- 
rence, ii- ^99 
assassinated by Lorenzino de' Me- 
dici, ' ii- 301 
CosjHo dt^y Pater Pafriaf i. 10 
assists Balthaz.Coss^, JohnXXIIJ. i. 

* is banished to Padua, i. 
is allowed to reside at Venice, i^ 
■founds the library of S. George at 

i. 



II 
'7 



' Venice, 

recalled from banishment, 

encourages men of learnings 

founds the Laurentian Library, 

applies himself to study, 

his celebrity, 

his death and character, 

encourages the arts, ^ » . 

his collection of antiqtteSi* 

his repartees, , * . ' 

his jgreat prosperity, . 

Cosmo de% firft graiKl'dufcc^ 

Ciov^nmdf\ ^ aJ»9^st9f of L{)irao^, 

reinforces the fortress of Sc^pe*-* 

rja, , .' i. 

, Gioyanni d^^ sumamed de* Bicci^ fa?* 

ther of Co^ma P^et Pn$ri^ i. 

i^his l^t advice to his two sons, ^. . « 

3 



18 

^9 
20 

37 
45 
.49 
58 
60 
199 
€4 

Hr 308 



r8 

19 

ib. 



Medici QiedfOfmi ^de^j ^Ojn of Cosxm0> 
fai$ death, i^ 4S 

Gmanni d^^ Led X. scfiDnd son of 

Jtoren^^p, bpni> . iL Ia4 

hi^^character, ii* I31 

rai9ed to the dignity of cardiOfd) Ut 244 

. - Ictljer to him from Lorenzo, pa his ^ 

promotion, ftt 14^ 

• letter from him to his brother Piere^ 

on the death ^ thdr father, li. 147 
his conduct in his exile, . '. ; ii* 276 
• his election to the pontificate, 11.178 

promotes his relations, ' ii. 279. 

restores his dominions to poftce, iii 280 
GiovMfm d^'y son of Bierfnmccsco; 

assumes the name of Pofolaniy th 296 
Gmfkmni de*y captain of the Bdnde • 
nercy » ii. 297 

' Gialiano d^y brother of liorenzo, ' 
born, * i. 46 

hii giostray and poeiil on tliat sub- , 

ject by Politiano, i. 91 

his jcharacter, ^ ?• ^3' 

assassinated in the ponfipiracy of .the- ; 

Pazzi, r . ,1, ;fc84 

his obsequies, M 195 

personal accomplishments, . 1. 1.^6 

Giuliam de\ d'uke of Nemours,- th^iji'dl •, 
, S9n of Lorenzo, horn, ., ,, ii. 1,24 

his charactcjTi , ■ . ii-i 086 

his death,, , ; . ^. <i. .ai88 

Giulio de\ Qemcnt VX|p hpm,,^ i. 1^6 

follows, th^ A>rtgAe9 Of the \$9xtki^&. 
Giovanni, ; • ,11/ 277 

^. obtains the. poalcfic^W, aid ercotB^'i^ ' ^ 
boiidiiig for ^te Lsiu-eMiaii 'L^- ' 
-•*' brary, • K.- 286 

' Ipfdito de\ Hatnral son* of Ginliano, 

dnlce ^ Nemout^, ' ir. 2^0 

' Us lleath, ii. 300 
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ii. 195 
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MiDici £«rM«» g,\ fcfotkcr of Coi- 
mo, 

collects remaini of ^tiquitf, 
Lo&BNzo iL Magkifico, bofii, 
his early accomplishmenu, 
Ws person and charaacr, 
education, 

studies under Landino and Ai^yro- 

vr^ i. 

Ills interFiew with Federigo of Ara- 

gon at Pisa, f . 

Tisits Roroe» u 

f^escnes his father from an attempt 

OD his life, f . 

defeats the conspiracy of Luca Pit- 

* i. 

letter to him from Ferdinand king 

of Naples, 
his clemency, ;. 

his psitrm, and poem of Luca Pulci 
on that subject, i, 

his description of his mittress, i. 

eonnets in her praise, i. 

marries Clarice Orsini, i 

his journey to Milan, i. 

intrusted with the direction of the 

Florentine state, 
appointed syndic of the republic, 
dc[votes his leisure to literature, 
his embassy to Kxtus IV. i. 

•uppresses the revolt at Voherra, i. 
eitablishes the academy at Pisa, {. 
Mgotiates for a marriage between 
the dauphin and a daughter of the 
king of Naples^ |. 

hit poem intitled Mtmrnkm, ,-. ,^ 

vounded in the coBipincy of the 

f^»» s- if5 

irottduct after the conipiffacy, J. 1^ 

prepares to resist the pqpe and the 
king of Naples, -^ ,^ 
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74 
75 

78 
81 
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91 
107 
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u 129 
i. 133 

K 140 

i. 147 
i. 149 

«5« 



'54 



I. ISO 

i. 233 
i. 224 
i. 225 
i. 22ft 
i. eji 
i. a35 
I. tSi 



MtBici Ummif.Vaiisitu tb the re- 
latioBs of the conspirators, 4. 20^ 

danger of his situation, ■ . t 212 

sends his famUy to SieieJe». . {.213 
negotiates for peace, {.214 

resolves to visit the kftig of Naples, 1. eii 
his letter to the megjbtr*tee of Flo- 

rence, 
embarks at Pisa, 
bterview with the king, 
concludes a treaty with him, 
his reception at Florence, 
concludes a peace with the pope, 
his studies, 
his early writings, 

inquiry into his poetical charaAer, i. 255 
his talents for description, i. ^kS 

poetic comparison, t. 2c8 

personification, j. ^ 

of the passions and affedions, L %S6 

his talcnu for the Pr^ft^a^ i. ^^ 

various species of poetry cultivated 

by him, 
soi\nets and lyric pieces, 

Jmlra, a fable, 
poem on hawking, 
/ moral pieces, 
sacred poems, 
I Bnni^ a satire, 
UNimimd^BmrimMi, 
dramatic works, 
Cmwti Canuucudfseiip 
CammdmhOH 
character of his poetry by Pico rf 

Mirandnia and others, j. j,^ 

celebrated in the HmrUm of FoB. 

^"^"^ L 314 

he endeavours to secure the peace of 

conspiracy againft him by Fresco- 



u 27a 
L 275 

!• 278 

i. 280 
i. 281 
i* 282 
i. 285 
!• 289 
i. 297 
i. 300 
f. 304 
i. 307 
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MioiCi iMTiBM iff defeods tbe duke 

of Ferrani against the pope and 

Venetianst ii. 

obtaint the conidence of Innocent 

VIII. ii. 

. joins the armj before Pietra Santa» ii* 

defends the king of Naples against 

Innocent VII L ii. 

reconciles the pope and the kingt ii« 

suppresses the insurrection at Osi- 

mOy ii* 

. joins the army, and captures Sar- 

zana, ii* 

protects the smaller states of Italj, ii. 

reconciles the pope and the king of 
Naples a second time, ii. 

regulates the goTemment of Flo- 
rence« ii. 

his high reputation, ii» 

his ardour in collecting ancient ma- 
nuscripts, ii, 

establishes the Greek academy at 
Florence, ii« 

dcMnestiic character, ii. 

accused of bemg addicted to Ucen* 
tious amours^ ii'. 

vindicated,. iL 

conduct towards his children, ii* 

discharges his debts, and quits com- 
merce fbr agriculture, ii. 

favours learned ecclesiastics^ ' ii. 

encourages the arts^ 

erects a bust of Giotto 

raises a monument to Ffa Filippo at , ^ 
Spoleto, ' W \\j, 184 

augments his collection of antique 
sculpturesy ii* 199 

establishes a school for the study of ^ . 
the antique, ii. 200 

favours Michelagnolo, ii. 201 

other artists favoured by him, ii^ ^ij 

attempts to revive Mosaic^ ii. 220 
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132 
156 
11. 182 
II. 180 
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*34 
236 

238 

*39 
24a 

241 

242 

246 
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Medici LinnM it^^ intends to redre 
from public life, ii. 

is taken sick, and removes to Ca- 
reggi, ii. 

condud in his last sickness, ii. 

interview with Pico and PoHtiano, ii. 

with Savonarola, ii. 

hb death, ii. 

his character, ii. 

review of his conduA as a states- 
man, ii. 

attachment of the Florentines to 
him, ii. 

circumstances attending his death, ii. 

testimonies of respect to his memo- 
ry, ii. 

monody on his death by Politiano, ii. 

liTMMSo iSr% duke of Urbino, ii* 

his death and monument, ii. 293 

lAr€az$ ^% son of Pierfrancesco, 
called lATiMSCimt^ ii. 297 

assassinates the duke Akssandro, ii. 301 

motives and consequences of the at- 
tempt, ii. 

is assassinated at Venice, ii. 

Piif dt^9 son of Cosmo, marries 
Lncretia Tomahuoni^ i. 

his conduct after the. death of Cos- 
mo, i; 

promotes the interests of- learning, i. 

his death and character, i. 

Piin dt^t son of Lorenzo U Afiyv* 
jKr«^ bom,- 

hischaracterv 

visits pope Innocent VIIi: 

marries Alfbnsina^Qrsini, 

visits Milan, 

expelled bvtBk Florence, 

his death and character, 

sonnet by him, 

SalvistrQ d^ 

Virid^, 
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76 

«5 
119 

tt. 124 
H.* 129 

a. Hj 

S. 151 

», 154: 

Hi a74 

i. 8 

ib. 
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Merula' Qhrgii^ his GontrdtF€i*sy With 
Politiano, ij. 

M I c H £ L oz 2 1 MubihvaoA^ accompanies 
Cosmo in his banishment, i. 

Milan, its gov«rnmcnt> i. 

Mucellanea of Politiano, ii. 

M0NTE8ICCO GiambattiiNt^ an accom- 
plice in the conspiracy of the 
Pazzi, i. 

Morgmnti Maggt^re of Luigi Pulci, 

Mosaic, attempts to revive it. 

Museum Fkremhum; its origin, 

N . 
Naldo ^e f^ald'uj his Latin poetry, 
Napf(?s, its government, 
Nardj BemardQ^ attacks the town 

Prato, 
fftncta da Barherino^ rustic poem of 

!Lorenzo de' Medici, i. 

NiccoLr JV'/^^^^, i promoter of le^rn- 

• fouhds the library of S. Miircb, ' i. 

collects the temains of ancient art, ii. 

Vithtius V. founds the Vatican Libra:. 

*79 'I. 

O 

Olgiato Girolan^ «is«s$!nate8 the 

Oraxfcm of Lorenzo de' Medici, » k 
Qrfeo of PoluiaAoi i. 

0A8i;fi Clarice^ ^ifc ofLoranflo^ a;. 

Otran^o, captured by the Turfct, 

retaken by the duke of Calabria* 
P 
Paleplogus Jahm^ .emperor of the 

cast, at Florence, 
Paul |I. his death «ad ciaraaei^ 

a prosecutor of jncn of learimig, 
P A^ % I, conspiracy of, 

origin of the attempt, 

the family of» 



Paz«i, fea«dnf'itf their enhifty to fflf ' 
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•34 
»44 
HS 

176 
180 
178 



179 
18a 

t87 
188 
198 
191 
f. 192 
i. 217 

*39 
.i74 

55 
'95 

29 

187 



•36 



Medici, 
arrangements for its execulfoit,' • 
the conspirators attfldcthfe pai^cr, 
rej^lsed by Cesarc Petrucci, ^ 
memorials of It, 

Giacdfo A',' his-niiserabfe tleatli, " 
Guglielmo de\ banished,' * ' ' . 
Perugia, battle of, ' 
pETRARCA, his writings, 
■ his sonnets, 
his Latm wrirings, 
collects ancient medals, 
pETRONiirs, his works dtscorered, 
Petrucci Cesan, defends the palace, i 
fico Giovanni f of Mirandola, his cha- 
racter of the poetry of LOreazo, u $10 
his history and character, it. 91 

. . last interview with Lorenzo* li* 

his deatbf ii, 

Fietra Santa, captured by the Floren* 
tines, . ii« 

^isa, its academy established, |. 

• . poflm thereon by Carolus dt Mazf« 

ipis» u. 107 

PipANi NicoUf Ii Andrea^ t}i^. worb 
in sculpture, ii, 

PiTTi Luca^ his conspiracy againft tbc 

Medici, 
PalaxKo^ its erecti9a and progress, 
Plato, revival of his philosophy, 
Platonic academy, its progress, 
festival, 

effects of this institution, 

number and celebrity of its mem* 

bers, i. 

Platus Plaiinus of Milan, a Latin 

poet, ii. 

Plautvs, his works discovered, i. 

ipLETHO Gemistbus^ i, 

Ponoio, studies under Chrysoloras, i. 

disc6vers the writings of many of 

tile ancient ktithors, i. ^26 
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188 

77 

80 

$S 
160 
167 
168 

169 

107 
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35 
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INDEX. 



Pcccio, hh qtund wkh Hdfo, u 55 
indnatry in collecting antiq.iie fculp- 

tores, "•.^P* 

Gi£af§f engaged in the consptracy of 

the Pftzzi, >• vBi 

hisdeatht i- 189 

Poggio Cajsmo, desciiption of n. X34 

PoLitiAwo J^Mob» his Gi9ar0> of Giu« 

liano de' Medici, L 91, 97 

lus birth and edaeatioi^ i. 140 

temper asd character, I* S43 

Us ode to Gentile d'Urbbo» i. 203 

Ut flMwical dramai intided Orfi9f i. 302 

Ids NMtricia, i. 3H 

\ flde AJ Hmrmimm Fkuamh '^^ ^ 

his iadizsbry as a oommeatafior, u. 6B 

. authors onnmeated bj himt ii« 70 

corrects the Paodoctft of J«ftiwa% ti. 71 

, lis ffbs^tHmm. iw 73 

coA^Tcrsj with MeruLt, «L 74 

cpAtroTcrsgr with.^ala, ii^ 68 

his.transfationof Herodisflv it. iob 

•f Homer mt^ Xiatiin hemntter 

\erse^ iL 102 

chara^^ of his Latia: poetry, ir» 109 
• fKCompanies the family of Locenzo 

to Pistoja^ if. 125 

his letters to LuGrezTa, thr mother 
of Xiorenso^ ii* S26 

; Asaensionsbetween hun andMadon- 
^ 1^ Clarice, ii.^ 127 

she ei^pels him the hoose^ ii* S28 

he retires to Fiesole» and writes his 

poem intitled Rusticusf ib« 

his last interview with liOrenzo de* 

Medici, ii.. 23S 

absurd account respecting his death, 

ii. 256 
his monody on Lorenzo, ii. 257 

celebrated by cardinal Bembo, 21. 261 
authentic account of his death, ii. 263 
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PaLLAjvOLO. A^wtf, his medal on the 

conspiracy of the Pazzi i. 199 

Introduces the study of anatomy, ii. 185 

Printing invention of i. 42 

introduction in Florence, ii. 6a 

FvLCi Bimardo^ his writings, i. 244 

Luca^ his Giostra of Lorenzo deV 

Medici, K 91, 96 

his other writings^ i. 245 

Luigi, his Morgatae, r« 247 

sonnets, r. 250 

La Bica daDUomaao^ a rustic poem, i. 297. 

QvmTii.rAK, his works discovered, u 26 

R 

RAfMOHor Jttrr AMt$mUf his engravings, 

ii. t%t 
lU^mntawm antkhi^ i. 300 

RicufiratUmi Ftstdmm q& Ms^ttco Bosso, 

ii. ifo 

ILfforination, its rise, ii. 281 

IliAlLio Pmtv, his dissipation,. ^* I57 

Girpiam^y u 158 

engages in the conspiracy of the 

Pazz^ i. tyy 

assassinated, ii» 164 

Rmfiulb^ aa instrument in- the Pazzi 

con^iracy> i. 177 

escapes with his life, i. ^89, 206 

Rome, its government, i. 126 

RucELLAi SfTMardos marries Nannina 

sister of Lorenzo, ii. ij2 

RvsTici Qumjra»€0sc9, an eminent 

painter, ii. 213 

RmUcus, a Latin poem of Politiano, ii. 129^ 

S 
Salviati Franceseot archbishop of Pisa,, 
engages in the conspiracy of th& 
Pazzi, i\ 181 

his death, i. 1^89' 



so 



index; 



Saltiati dvirardo^ favoured by Lo- 
renzo dc' Mediciy u 106 
Gtacofo, marries Lucrezia, daughter 
of Lorenzo, u 206, iu rj) 
Salutati CoImccm, congratulates De« 
metrius Cjdoniuson his arrival in 
Italy, it. 58 
Sangallo GiuUano da, an eminent ar- 
chitect, ti. SI7 
Sarzana, attacked by the Florentines, ii« 19 
captured, ii. 31 
Satire, jocose Italian, its rise, i. 190 
Savonaeola GinUmt^ bis character, it. 158 
visits Lorenzo in his last sickness, il* ajS 
commotions excited by him at Flo- 
rence, ii. 
his disgrace and execution, ii. 
Saxus FtmpMus^ his verses to the me- 
mory of Politiano, ii, 
ScALA Btarfl^mnt draws up a memo- 
rial of the conspiracy of the 
Pazzi, i. 
his character, ii< 
controversy with Politiano, iii 
AUsumdrat her learning and accom- 
plishments, ii. 95 
Sculpture, progress of ii* 188 
state amongst the ancient Romans, ii. 19a 
researches after the works of the an- 
cients in sculpture, "•194 
&/«/</' tfMtfr^ of Lorenzo de* Med* i. 378 
Sforza C9MJta9iiM09 general of the 
Florentines, i. 
GaUaxxt Maria, duke of Milan, i« 
visits Florence, i. 
assassinated, i. 
GaUaxxo, his nuptials with Isabella 
of Aragon, ii. 
Lodovico^ called // More, his ambi- 
tion, i* 175 
invites the French into Italy, ii, 249 
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269 
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211 

86 
88 



216 
125 

"38 
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IJ4 



SiGNoaiLLi Laca^ dtrteter of hit 

paimiogs, tu 187 

81LIUS Italicvs, discovery of . hts 

poem, i. 27 

SutONBTTA, mistress of Ginliaao dc' 

Medici, i. 102 

her death and funeral, i. 109 

SiMOMBTA CsK#» opposes the authority 

of Lodovico Sforza« i. 17; 

his death, {. 176 

SizTus IV. succeeds to the pontifi- 
cate, .L 147 
engages in the conspiracy bf the 

Pazzi, i. 177 

his extreme vioknce . i.. 207 

cxconmiujiicates Lorenso and the 

BUgistrates of Florence, i* aoS 

endeavDurs to prevail on. the Flo^ 

rentines to deliver up Lorenzo, i. 210 
his obstinacy, I ttg 

perseveres in the war, L 229 

his ambition and rapacity, ii, 12 

leagues with the Venetians ag«nst ' 

the duke of Ferrara, ii.* 9 

deserts and ezconunoaicates the Ve- 
netians, 114 1^ 
his death and character ii.' 16 
Sonnet, Italian, its origin and defec^s^ u 272 
SqpAaciALvri Jatom^^ a celebrated 

musician, "• >F3 

St ATius, his works discovered, k 27 

Sraozxi Filiffo, opposes the authority 
of CosflEio de' Medici first grand 
duke, ii. 

his death, ii. 

Synod convened at Florence, L 

reply to Siztus IV. 



J09 

3*0 

209 

tb. 



ToscANELLi Paolo, crccts the Fk>ren- 
tine Gnomon, ii. 



Ill 



INDEX. 11 

TftATfinsARf Jmlr^^ visits Cosmo Venicet its goremment and resoor- 

dc' Medici m his banishmenty i« t8 cesy u IS4 

his character, ib. VsaiHi UgoUm^ his Latin poetry » iL 104 
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